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THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  CHICAGO 
STRIKE  OF  1894. 

A  Chronicle  of  Sixteen  Days’  W.4r. 

The  President  inaugurated  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1893,  and 
those  associated  with  him  as  cabinet  officials,  encountered,  during 
their  term  of  executive  duty,  unusual  and  especially  perplexing 
difficulties.  The  members  of  that  administration  who  still  sur¬ 
vive,  in  recalling  the  events  of  this  laborious  service,  cannot  fail 
to  fix  upon  the  year  1894  as  the  most  troublous  and  anxious  of  their 
incumbency.  During  that  year,  unhappy  currency  complications 
compelled  executive  resort  to  heroic  treatment  for  the  preservation 
of  our  nation’s  financial  integrity,  and  forced  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  a  constant,  unrelenting  struggle  for  sound  money  ;  a  long  and 
persistent  executive  effort  to  accomplish  beneficent  and  satisfactory 
tariff  reform  so  nearly  miscarried  as  to  bring  depression  and  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  verge  of  discouragement ;  and  it  was  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1894  that  the  duty  of  executive  insistence  upon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  culminated  in  a  situation  that  gave  birth 
to  solemn  thoughts  of  war.  Without  attempting  to  complete  the 
list  of  troubles  and  embarrassments  that  beset  the  administration 
during  this  luckless  year,  I  have  reserved  for  separate  and  more 
detailed  treatment  one  of  its  incidents  not  yet  mentioned,  which 
immensely  increased  executive  anxiety  and  foreboded  the  most 
calamitous  and  far-reaching  consequences. 

In  the  last  days  of  June,  1894,  a  very  determined  and  ugly 
labour  disturbance  broke  out  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  Almost  in  a 
night  it  grew  to  full  proportions  of  malevolence  and  danger.  Riot¬ 
ing  and  violence  were  its  early  accompaniments ;  and  it  spread  so 
swiftly  that,  within  a  few  days,  it  had  reached  nearly  the  entire 
Western  and  South-western  sections  of  our  country.  Railroad 
transportation  was  especially  involved  in  its  attacks.  The  carriage 
of  United  States  mail  was  interrupted,  inter-State  commerce  was 
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obstructed,  and  railroad  property  was  riotously  destroyed.  At¬ 
torney-General  Olney,  in  his  official  report,  correctly  defined  the 
purpose  and  design  of  this  outbreak  in  these  words  : — “To  compel 
a  settlement  of  disputes  between  the  Pullman  Company  and  a 
portion  of  its  employees,  nothing  else  was  meditated  and  aimed  at 
than  a  complete  stoppage  of  all  the  railroad  transportation  of  the 
country.  State  and  inter-State,  and  freight  as  well  as  passenger.” 

This  disturbance  is  most  frequently  called  “  The  Chicago 
Strike.”  It  is  true  that  its  beginning  was  in  that  city ;  and  the 
headquarters  of  those  who  inaugurated  it  and  directed  its  opera¬ 
tions  were  located  there.  The  name  given  to  it,  however,  is  an 
entire  misnomer  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  scope  and  reach  of  the 
trouble.  Railroad  operations  were  more  or  less  affected  in  twenty- 
seven  States  and  territories,  and  in  all  these  the  interposition  of 
the  General  Government  was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  invoked. 

The  widespread  trouble  had  its  inception  in  a  strike  by  the 
employees  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  a  corporation 
located,  and  doing  business,  at  the  town  of  Pullman,  which  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  This  company  was  a 
manufacturing  corporation;  or,  at  least,  it  was  not  a  railroad 
corporation.  Its  president  has  testified  on  this  subject  as  follows  : 

“  Its  main  object  at  the  time  of  its  organisation  was  the  operation 
and  running  of  sleeping  and  parlour  cars  upon  railroads  under 
written  contracts — but  its  cliarter  contemplated  the  manufacture 
of  cars  as  well ;  and  soon  after  its  incorporation  it  began  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  its  own  cars,  and,  subsequently,  the  manufacture  of  cars 
for  the  general  market.” 

The  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  this  company  began 
on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1894,  and  was  provoked  by  a  reduction  of 
wages. 

The  American  Railway  Union  was  organised  in  the  summer  of 
1893.  It  was  professedly  an  association  of  all  the  different  classes 
of  railway  employees.  In  its  scope  and  purpose  it  was  the  most 
compact  and  effective  organisation  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  Its 
object  was  a  thorough  unification  of  effort  among  railway  em¬ 
ployees  under  one  central  direction,  and  the  creation  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  embracing  all  such  employees  which  should  make  the 
grievances  of  any  section  of  its  membership  a  common  cause.  It 
was  estimated  by  those  prominent  in  this  project  that  various  other 
organisations  of  railroad  employees  then  existing  had  a  member¬ 
ship  of  102,000  in  the  United  States  and  neighbouring  countries, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  these  organisations,  because  of  divided 
councils  and  for  other  reasons,  were  ineffective,  and  that  nearly  a 
million  of  such  employees  still  remained  unorganised. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  this  new  organisation  during  the  few 
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months  following  its  formation,  and  the  plans  and  expectations  of 
its  originators,  appear  in  the  following  testimony  of  its  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  upon  an  official  investigation  of  the  strike  and  its  incidents  : 

‘  ‘  I  presume  at  the  beginning  of  this  trouble  we  had  between 
125,000  and  140,000  members,  that  had  been  enrolled  since  August 
15th,  1893.  We  launched  the  Union  on  June  20th,  1893,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  organise  until  August  15th,  1893.  There  has  been 
no  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  American  Railway  Union  toward 
any  of  the  old  brotherhoods,  for  we  realised  that  with  the  meagre 
membership  represented  by  other  organisations  as  compared  with 
the  great  body  of  employees  in  this  country,  we  could  easily  out¬ 
strip  all  of  them  in  a  year,  and  could  convince  the  progressive  and 
thinking  members  of  the  old  organisations  that  they  could  not 
hope  for  anything  in  the  w'ay  of  bettering  their  conditions  under 
the  old  regime]  and  we  were  satisfied  that  the  practical,  progres¬ 
sive  ones  w'ould  all  join  with  us  in  undertaking  the  organisation  at 
least  of  the  other  898,000  men  who  were  not  members  of  the  old 
organisations.” 

The  employees  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  could  not 
on  any  reasonable  and  consistent  theory,  be  regarded  as  eligible  to 
membership  in  an  organisation  devoted  to  the  interests  of  railway 
employees ;  and  yet  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May, 
1894,  it  appears  that  nearly  4,000  of  these  employees  w'ere  enrolled 
in  the  American  Railway  Union.  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was 
an  exceedingly  unfortunate  proceeding,  since  it  created  a  situation 
which  implicated,  in  a  comparatively  insignificant  quarrel  between 
the  managers  of  an  industrial  establishment  and  their  workmen, 
this  large  army  of  railway  employees.  It  was  the  membership  of 
these  workmen  in  the  Railway  Union,  and  the  Union’s  conse¬ 
quent  assumption  of  their  quarrel ,  that  gave  it  the  proportions  of  a 
tremendous  disturbance,  paralysing  the  most  important  business 
interests,  obstructing  the  functions  of  the  Government,  and  dis¬ 
turbing  social  peace  and  order. 

No  injury  to  the  property  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
was  done,  or  attempted,  while  the  strike  was  confined  to  its 
employees ;  and  during  that  time  very  little  disorder  of  any  kind 
occurred. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  in  June,  1894,  after  the  strike  at 
Pullman  had  been  continued  for  about  one  month,  a  regular  stated 
convention  of  the  American  Railway  Union  was  held  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  local  branches  of  the 
organisation  in  different  States,  as  well  as  by  representatives  of  its 
members  among  the  employees  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany.  At  this  convention,  the  trouble  at  Pullman  was  considered, 
and  earnest  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Union  to 
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bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  striking  em¬ 
ployees  prior  to  the  reduction  complained  of  ;  or ,  as  an  alternative , 
the  submission  of  the  matters  in  difference  to  arbitration.  These 
efforts  having  proved  ineffective,  a  resolution  was,  on  the  22nd  day 
of  June,  passed  by  the  convention,  declaring  that  unless  the  Pull¬ 
man  Palace  Car  Company  should  adjust  the  grievances  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  before  noon  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  the  members  of  the 
American  Eailway  Union  should,  after  that  date,  refuse  to  handle 
Pullman  cars  and  equipment.  The  vote  on  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  in  the  affirmative,  and  this  action  of  the  delegates  w'as 
either  authorised  or  approved  by  telegraphic  communications  from 
the  local  unions  represented  in  the  convention. 

The  26th  day  of  June  arrived  without  any  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  parties  to  the  Pullman  controversy  ;  and  thereupon  the  order 
made  by  the  American  Eailway  Union,  forbidding  the  handling  of 
Pullman  cars,  became  operative  throughout  its  entire  membership. 
At  this  time  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  was  furnishing 
drawing-room  and  sleeping-car  accommodations  to  the  travelling 
public,  under  contract  with  numerous  railway  companies,  and  was 
covering  by  this  service  about  125,000  miles  of  railway,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  three-fourths  of  all  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country. 
The  same  railroad  companies  which  had  contracted  to  use  these 
Pullman  cars  upon  their  lines,  had  contracts  with  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  carriage  of  mails,  and  were,  of  course, 
also  largely  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that,  of  necessity,  the  trains  on  which  the  mails  were  carried, 
and  which  served  the  purpose  of  inter-State  commerce,  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  those  to  which  the  Pullman  cars  were  also  attached. 

The  president  of  the  Eailway  Union  was  one  Eugene  V.  Debs. 
In  a  sworn  statement  afterw^ards  made  he  gave  the  following 
description  of  the  results  of  the  interference  of  the  Union  with 
the  Pullman  dispute  :  — 

“The  employees,  obedient  to  the  order  of  the  convention,  at 
once,  on  the  26th,  refused  to  haul  Pullman  cars.  The  switchmen, 
in  the  first  place,  refused  to  attach  a  Pullman  car  to  a  train,  and 
that  is  where  the  trouble  began;  and  then,  when  a  switchman 
would  be  discharged  for  that,  they  would  all  simultaneously  quit, 
as  they  had  agreed  to  do.  One  department  after  another  was  in¬ 
volved,  until  the  Illinois  Central  was  practically  paralysed,  and  the 
Eock  Island  and  other  roads  in  their  turn.  Up  to  the  1st  day  of 
July,  or,  after  the  strike  had  been  in  progress  five  days,  the  railw'ay 
managers,  as  we  believe,  were  completely  defeated.  Their  imme¬ 
diate  resources  were  exhausted,  their  properties  were  paralysed, 
and  they  were  unable  to  operate  their  trains.  Our  men  were 
intact  at  every  point  :  firm,  quiet,  and  yet  determined,  and  no  sign 
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of  violence  or  disorder  anywhere.  That  was  the  condition  of  the 
30th  day  of  June  and  the  1st  day  of  July.” 

The  officers  of  the  Railway  Union  established  headquarters  in 
the  City  of  Chicago ;  and  from  there  gave  directions  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  management  of  the  strike.  On  this  point,  President 
Debs  testified  : — 

‘‘The  committees  came  from  all  yards,  and  from  all  roads,  to 
confer  with  us.  The  switchmen,  for  instance,  would  send  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  us,  and  we  would  authorise  that  committee  to  act  for 
that  yard,  or  for  that  road,  and  this  committee  would  then  go  to 
that  yard  and  take  charge  of  affairs,  serve  notice  upon  the  men, 
and  keep  them  in  line ;  and,  above  all  things,  w’e  advised  them  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  maintain  order  and  prevent 
violence.”  And  he  further  stated:  ‘‘When  the  trouble  began, 
there  w'ere  thousands  of  telegrams  and  communications  pouring  in , 
but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  them  all  personally,  because  I 
was  at  many  of  the  mass  meetings,  and  with  committees,  and 
going  to  different  cities  and  addressing  meetings  and  things  of  that 
sort.” 

The  commands  of  the  Railway  Union  were  quickly  transmitted 
to  distant  railroad  points,  and  w^ere  there  promptly  executed.  As 
early  as  the  28th  of  June,  two  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  ordered  by  the  Railway  Union  at  Chicago,  information  w’as 
received  at  Washington  from  the  Post  Office  Department,  that  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  System,  between  Portland  and  San  Pran- 
cisco,  Ogden  and  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  mails  were  completely  obstructed,  and  that  the  strikers 
refused  to  permit  trains  to  which  Pullman  cars  were  attached  to  ■ 
run  over  the  lines  mentioned.  Thereupon,  the  Attorney-General 
immediately  sent  the  following  telegraphic  despatch  to  the  United 
States  district  attorneys  in  the  State  of  California  : — 

‘‘Washington,  D.C.,  June  28,  1894. 

‘‘  See  that  the  passage  of  regular  trains,  carrying  United  States 
mails  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  way,  as  contemplated  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  and  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  is  not  ob¬ 
structed.  Procure  warrants  or  any  other  available  process  from 
United  States  Courts  against  any  and  all  persons  engaged  in  such 
obstructions  and  direct  the  Marshal  to  execute  the  same  by  such 
number  of  deputies  or  such  posse  as  may  be  necessary.” 

On  the  same  day,  and  during  a  number  of  days  immediately 
following,  complaints  of  a  similar  character,  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  by  charges  of  forcible  seizure  of  trains  and  other  violent 
disorders,  poured  in  upon  the  Attorney-General  from  ail  parts  of 
the  West  and  South-west.  These  complaints  came  from  post- 
office  officials,  from  United  States  marshals  and  district  attorneys. 
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from  railroad  managers,  and  from  other  officials  and  private 
citizens.  In  all  cases  of  substantial  representation  of  interference 
with  the  carriage  of  mails,  a  despatch  identical  wdth  that  already 
quoted  was  sent  by  the  Attorney-General  to  the  United  States 
district  attorneys  in  the  disturbed  localities ;  and  this  was  supple¬ 
mented,  whenever  necessary,  by  such  other  prompt  action  as  the 
different  emergencies  required. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of  all  the  disorders  and 
violence,  the  defiance  of  law  and  authority,  and  the  obstructions 
of  national  functions  and  duties,  which  occurred  in  many  localities 
as  a  consequence  of  this  labour  contention,  now'  completely  under 
way.  It  is  my  purpose  to  review  the  action  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  authority  and  the  protection 
of  the  special  interests  entrusted  to  its  keeping,  so  far  as  they  were 
endangered  by  this  disturbance ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  especially 
deal  w'ith  the  incidents  of  the  strike  except  in  so  far  as  a  reference 
to  them  may  be  necessary  to  show  conditions  which  not  only  justi¬ 
fied  but  actually  obliged  the  Government  to  resort  to  stern  and 
unusual  measures  in  its  own  defence. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  City  of  Chicago  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  disturbance  and  the  home  of  its  activities ;  and  because  it 
was  the  field  of  its  most  pronounced  and  malign  manifestations,  as 
well  as  the  place  of  its  final  extinction,  I  shall  meet  the  needs  of 
my  subject  if  I  supplement  what  has  been  already  said,  by  a  recital 
of  events  occurring  at  this  central  point.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
liberally  embody  documents,  orders,  instructions,  and  reports, 
which  I  hope  will  not  prove  tiresome,  since  they  supply  the  facts 
I  desire  to  present  at  first  hand  and  more  impressively  than  they 
could  be  presented  by  any  words  of  mine. 

Owing  to  the  enforced  relationship  of  Chicago  to  the  strike 
which  started  within  its  borders,  and  because  of  its  importance  as 
a  centre  of  railway  traffic.  Government  officials  at  Washington 
w'ere  not  surprised  by  the  early  and  persistent  complaints  of  mail 
and  inter-State  commerce  obstructions  which  reached  them  from 
that  city.  It  w'as  from  the  first  anticipated  that  this  would  be  the 
seat  of  the  most  serious  complications,  and  the  place  where  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  would  be  most  needed.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  have  been  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty  if  those 
charged  with  the  protection  of  Governmental  agencies  and  the 
enforcement  of  orderly  obedience  and  submission  to  Federal 
authority,  had  been  remiss  in  preparations  for  an  emergency  in 
that  quarter. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June,  the  District  Attorney  of  Chicago  re¬ 
ported  by  telegraph  that  mail  trains  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago 
were,  on  the  previous  night,  stopped  by  strikers,  that  an  engine 
had  been  cut  off  and  disabled,  and  that  conditions  w'ere  growing 
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more  and  more  likely  to  culminate  in  the  stoppage  of  all  trains ; 
and  he  lecomniended  that  the  Marshal  be  authorised  to  employ  a 
force  of  special  deputies  who  should  be  placed  on  trains  to  protect 
mails  and  detect  the  parties  guilty  of  such  interference.  In  reply 
the  Attorney-General  on  the  same  day  authorised  the  Marshal  by 
telegraph  to  employ  additional  deputies  as  suggested,  and 
designated  Edwin  Walker,  an  able  and  prominent  attorney  in 
Chicago,  as  special  counsel  for  the  Government,  to  assist  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  in  any  legal  proceedings  that  might  be  instituted. 
He  also  notified  the  District  Attorney  of  this  action,  and  reminded 
him  that  he  had  been  previously  instructed  “  to  procure  all  avail¬ 
able  orders  and  processes  from  United  States  Courts.”  It  was 
further  enjoined  upon  him  that  ‘‘  action  ought  to  be  prompt  and 
vigorous,”  and  he  was  requested  to  confer  with  the  special  counsel 
who  had  been  employed.  In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  addressed 
to  this  special  counsel,  the  Attorney-General,  in  making  sugges¬ 
tions  concerning  legal  proceedings,  wrote  :  “  It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  if  the  rights  of  the  United  States  were  vigorously  asserted  in 
Chicago,  the  origin  and  centre  of  the  demonstration,  the  result 
would  be  to  make  it  a  failure  everywhere  else,  and  to  prevent  its 
spread  over  the  entire  country,”  and  in  that  connection  he  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  might  be  advisable,  instead  of  relying  entirely  upon 
warrants  issued  under  criminal  statutes  against  persons  actually 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  obstructing  United  States  mails,  that  the 
courts  should  be  asked  to  grant  injunctions  which  would  restrain 
and  prevent  any  attempt  to  commit  such  offence.  This  suggestion 
contemplated  the  inauguration  of  legal  proceedings  in  a  regular 
and  usual  way  against  those  prominently  concerned  in  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  mails  and  the  obstruction  of  inter-State  com¬ 
merce,  basing  such  proceedings  on  the  proposition  that,  under  the 
constitution  and  laws,  these  subjects  were  in  the  exclusive  care 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  the  Federal  Courts  were  competent  under  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  to  intervene  by  injunction  ;  and  on  the  further  ground 
that  under  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  July  •2nd,  1890,  conspiracies 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  were 
declared  to  be  illegal,  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
were  therein  expressly  given  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain 
such  conspiracies. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July  the  District  Attorney  reported  that  he 
was  preparing  a  bill  of  complaint  to  be  presented  to  the  court  the 
next  day ,  on  an  application  for  an  injunction.  He  further  reported 
that  very  little  mail  and  no  freight  was  moving,  that  the  Marshal 
was  using  all  his  forces  to  prevent  riots  and  obstruction  of  tracks, 
and  that  his  force  was  clearly  inadequate.  On  the  same  day  the 
Marshal  reported  that  the  situation  was  desperate,  that  he  had 
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sworn  in  over  400  deputies,  that  many  more  would  be  required  to 
protect  mail  trains,  and  that  he  expected  great  trouble  the  next 
day.  He  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  100  riot  guns  were 
needed. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  reports,  and  anticipating  an  attempt 
to  serve  injunctions  on  the  following  day,  the  Attorney-General 
immediately  sent  a  despatch  to  the  District  Attorney  directing  him 
to  report  at  once  if  the  jjrocess  of  the  court  should  be  resisted  by 
such  force  as  the  Marshal  could  not  overcome ,  and  suggesting  that 
the  United  States  judge  should  join  in  such  report.  He  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  despatch  to  the  special  counsel  requesting  him  to 
report  his  view  of  the  situation  as  early  as  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day. 

In  explanation  of  these  two  despatches,  it  should  here  be  said 
that  the  desperate  and  far-reaching  character  of  this  disturbance 
was  not  in  the  least  underestimated  by  executive  officials  at 
Washington ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  menacing 
conditions  were  moving  swiftly  and  accumulating  at  Chicago,  like 
conditions  inspired  and  supported  from  that  central  point  existed 
in  many  other  places  within  the  area  of  the  strike’s  contagion. 

Of  course  it  was  hoped  by  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  the  situation  that  a  direct  assertion  of  authority 
by  the  Marshal  or  a  resort  to  the  restraining  power  of  the  courts 
would  prove  sufficient  for  the  emergency.  Notwithstanding,  how¬ 
ever,  an  anxious  desire  to  avoid  measures  more  radical,  the  fact 
had  not  been  overlooked  that  a  contingency  might  occur  which 
w'ould  compel  a  resort  to  military  force.  The  key  to  these 
despatches  of  the  Attorney -General  may  be  found  in  the  self-defen¬ 
sive  authority  of  our  nation  to  directly  overcome  resistance  to  the 
exercise  of  its  legitimate  and  constitutional  functions,  as  related 
to  the  transportation  of  mails,  the  operation  of  inter-State  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  preservation  of  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  certain  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions. 

The  constitution  requires  that  the  United  States  shall  protect 
each  of  the  States  against  invasion ,  ‘  ‘  and  on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  against  domestic  violence.”  There  was  plenty  of 
domestic  violence  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  during  the  early  days  of  July,  1894  ;  but  no  application  w-as 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  for  assistance.  It  was  probably 
a  very  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  presence  of  United  States 
soldiers  in  Chicago  at  that  time  did  not  depend  upon  the  request 
or  desire  of  Governor  Altgeld. 

Section  5,298  of  the  Ee vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vides  that  :  ‘‘  Whenever,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  com¬ 
binations,  or  assemblages  of  persons,  or  rebellion  against  th<' 
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authority  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  become  impracticable  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President  to  enforce  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  any 
State  or  territory,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  call  forth 
the  militia  of  any  or  all  of  the  States,  and  to  employ  such  parts  of 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  enforce  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  suppress  such  rebellion,  whatever  State  or 
territory  thereof  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be  forcibly 
opposed  or  the  execution  thereof  be  forcibly  obstructed;” 
and  Section  5 ,299  provides  that  :  ‘  ‘  Whenever  any  insurrec¬ 
tion,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  combinations  or  conspiracies 
in  any  State  ....  opposes  or  obstructs  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or  impedes  or 
obstructs  the  due  courses  of  justice  under  the  same,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  take  such 
measures  by  the  employment  of  the  militia,  or  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either,  or  by  other  means  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  for  the  suppression  of  such  insurrection, 
domestic  violence,  or  combinations.” 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Attorney-General  to  suggest  in  these 
despatches  that  immediate  and  authoritative  information  should 
be  given  to  the  Washington  authorities  if  a  time  should  arrive 
when,  under  the  sanction  of  general  executive  authority,  or  the 
constitutional  provisions  of  the  statutes  above  quoted,  a  military 
force  would  be  necessary  at  the  scene  of  disturbance. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  day  after  these  despatches  were  sent, 
information  was  received  from  the  District  Attorney  and  special 
counsel  that  a  sweeping  injunction  had  been  granted  against 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  president  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  and 
other  officials  of  the  organisation,  together  with  parties  whose 
names  were  unknown,  and  that  the  writs  would  be  served  that 
afternoon.  The  special  counsel  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  require  Government  troops  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  court 
and  protect  the  transportation  of  mails.  Later  in  the  day  a 
despatch  was  received  from  the  Marshal  stating  that  he  had  read 
the  order  of  the  court  to  the  rioters,  and  they  simply  hooted  at  it  or 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  that  they  had  made  threats  that  they 
would  not  allow  any  Pullman  car  to  pass  over  the  Rock  Island 
road  ;  that  mail  trains  were  in  great  danger,  and  that,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  it  was  impossible  to  move  trains  without  having  soldiers 
ordered  there  at  once. 

Major-General  Schofield  was  then  in  command  of  the  army ; 
and,  after  a  consultation  with  him,  in  which  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  took  part,  I  directed  the  issuance  of  the 
following  order  by  telegraph  to  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  Military  Department  of  Missouri,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago  : — 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  July  2,  1894. 

To  the  Commanding  General, 

Department  of  Missouri, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

You  will  please  make  all  necessary  arrangements  confidentially  for  the 
transportation  of  the  entire  garrison  at  Fort  Sheridan  -infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery — to  the  Lake  front  in  the  City  of  Chicago.  To  avoid  possible 
interruption  of  the  movement  by  rail  and  by  marching  through  a  part  of 
the  city,  it  may  be  advisable  to  bring  them  by  steamboat.  Please  consider 
this  matter  and  have  the  arrangements  perfected  without  delay.  You  may 
expect  orders  at  any  time  for  the  movement.  Acknowledge  receipt  and 
report  in  what  manner  movement  is  to  be  made. 

J.  M.  Schofield, 
Major-General  GominundiiKj. 

In  the  early  evening  of  the  day  this  despatch  was  sent,  a  reply 
was  received  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Department  of 
Missouri,  the  general  in  command  being  temporarily  absent, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  General  Schofield’s  confidential 
despatch  at  half-past  three  o’clock  that  afternoon,  and  giving 
reasons  w’hy  the  transportation  of  the  troops  by  rail  was  more 
desirable  than  by  steamer. 

It  should  by  no  means  be  inferred  from  General  Schofield’s 
despatch  that  it  had  been  definitely  determined  that  the  use  of  a 
military  force  would  be  necessary.  It  was  still  hoped  that  the 
efl'ect  of  the  injunction  would  be  such  that  the  alternative  might 
be  avoided.  A  painful  emergency  is  created  when  public  duty 
forces  the  necessity  of  placing  trained  soldiers  face  to  face  with  a 
riotous  obstruction  of  the  functions  of  the  General  Government, 
and  with  an  acute  and  determined  resistance  to  law  and  order. 
This  course,  once  entered  upon,  admits  of  no  backward  step;  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  consequences  that  may  ensue  cannot  fail 
to  oppress  those  responsible  for  its  adoption  wdth  sadly  disturbing 
reflections.  Nevertheless,  it  w’as  perfectly  plain  that,  whatever 
the  outcome  might  be,  the  situation  positively  demanded  such  pre¬ 
cautions  and  preparation  as  would  insure  readiness  and  prompt¬ 
ness,  in  case  the  presence  of  a  military  force  would  finally  be 
found  necessary. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  July  3rd,  the  Attorney- 
General  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walker,  the  special  counsel,  in 
which,  after  referring  to  the  issuance  of  the  injunctions,  and 
setting  forth  that  the  Marshal  was  engaged  in  serving  them,  he 
wrote  :  “  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Marshal  and  his  deputies  can 
protect  the  railroad  companies  in  moving  their  trains,  either  freight 
or  passenger,  including  of  course  the  trains  carrying  United  States 
mails.  Possibly,  however,  the  service  of  the  writ  of  injunc¬ 
tion  will  have  a  restraining  influence  upon  Debs  and  other  officers 
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of  the  association.  If  it  does  not,  from  present  appearances,  I 
think  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  that  the  orders  of  the  court  cannot 
be  enforced  except  by  the  aid  of  the  Eegular  Army.” 

Thereupon  the  .\ttorney-General  immediately  sent  this  despatch 
to  the  District  Attorney  :  “I  trust  use  of  United  States  troops 
will  not  be  necessary.  If  it  becomes  necessary,  they  will  be  used 
promptly  and  decisively  upon  the  justifying  facts  being  certified 
to  me.  In  such  case,  if  practicable,  let  Walker  and  Marshal  and 
United  States  judge  join  in  statement  as  to  the  exigency.”  At 
the  same  time  another  despatch  of  similar  tenour  was  sent  to  the 
special  counsel,  Mr.  Walker. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  the  following  urgent  and  decisive 
despatch  from  the  Marshal,  endorsed  by  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  court  and  the  District  Attorney,  and  special  counsel,  was 
received  by  the  Attorney-General  :  — 

Chicago,  111.,  July  3,  1894. 

Hon.  Richard  Olnkt,  Attorney-General, 

Washington,  D.C. 

When  the  injunction  was  granted  yesterday,  a  mob  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  held  possession  of  a  point  in  the  city  near  the  crossing  of  the 
Rock  Island  by  other  roads,  where  they  had  already  ditched  a  mail  train, 
and  prevented  the  passing  of  any  trains,  whether  mail  or  otherwise.  I 
road  the  injunction  writ  to  this  mob  and  commanded  them  to  disperse. 
The  reading  of  the  writ  met  with  no  response  except  jeers  and  hoots. 
Shortly  after  the  mob  threw  a  number  of  baggage  cars  across  the  track, 
since  when  no  mail  train  has  been  able  to  move.  I  am  unable  to  disperse 
the  mob,  clear  the  tracks,  or  arrest  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  acts 
named,  and  believe  that  no  force  less  than  the  regular  troops  of  the  United 
States  can  procure  the  passage  of  the  mail  trains,  or  enforce  the  orders  of 
the  courts.  I  believe  people  engaged  in  trades  are  quitting  employment 
to-day,  and  in  my  opinion  will  be  joining  the  mob  to-night,  and  especially 
to-morrow ;  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  troops  should  be  here  at  the 
earliest  moment.  An  emergency  has  arisen  for  their  presence  in  this  city. 

J.  W.  Arnold, 
United  States  Marshal. 

Wo  have  road  the  foregoing,  and  from  that  information  and  other 
information  that  has  come  to  us  believe  that  an  emergency  exists  for  the 
immediate  presence  of  United  States  troops. 

P.  S.  Grosscup,  Judge. 

Edwin  Walker, 

Thomas  E.  Milchist,  .A.ttys. 


In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  following  order  was  tele¬ 
graphed  from  Army  Headquarters  in  the  City  of  Washington  :  — 


War  Department, 
Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  3,  1894. 
4  o’clock  p.M. 


To  Monti N,  Adjutant-General, 

Headquarters  Department  of  Missouri, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


It  having  become  impracticable  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  to 
enforce  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  the  laws  of  the 
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United  States,  you  will  direct  Colonel  Crofton  to  move  his  entire  command 
at  once  to  the  City  of  Chicago  (leaving  the  necessary  guard  at  Fort 
Sheridan),  there  to  execute  the  orders  and  processes  of  the  United  States 
court  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  the  United  States  mails,  and  generally 
to  enforce  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He  will 
confer  with  the  United  States  Marshal,  the  United  States  District 
Attorney,  and  Edwin  Walker,  special  counsel.  Acknowledge  receipt  and 
report  action  promptly.  By  order  of  the  President. 

J.  M.  Schofield,  Major-General. 

Immediately  after  this  order  was  issued ,  the  following  despatch 
was  sent  to  the  District  Attorney  by  the  Attorney-General  : — 

“  Colonel  Crofton ’s  command  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident.  As  to  disposition  and  movement  of  troops,  yourself. 
Walker  and  Marshal  should  confer  with  Colonel  Crofton  and  with 
Colonel  Martin,  Adjutant-General  at  Chicago.  While  action 
should  be  prompt  and  decisive,  it  should,  of  course,  be  kept  within 
limits  provided  by  the  constitution  and  laws.  Kely  upon  yourself 
and  Walker  to  see  that  this  is  done.” 

Colonel  Martin,  Adjutant-General  at  Chicago,  reported  the  same 
night  at  half-past  nine  o’clock  that  the  order  for  the  movement 
of  troops  was,  immediately  on  its  receipt  by  him,  transmitted  to 
Fort  Sheridan,  and  that  Colonel  Crofton’s  command  started  for 
Chicago  at  nine  o’clock. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  July  4th,  Colonel  Martin 
advised  the  War  Department  that  Colonel  Crofton  reported  his 
command  in  the  City  of  Chicago  at  10.15  that  morning.  After  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  manner  in  which  the  troops  had  been  distributed, 
this  officer  added  :  ‘‘  People  seem  to  feel  easier  since  arrival  of 
troops.” 

General  Miles,  commanding  the  department,  arrived  in  Chicago 
the  same  morning,  and  at  once  assumed  direction  of  military  move¬ 
ments.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  sent  a  report  to  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  giving  an  account  of  the  disposition 
of  troops,  recounting  an  unfavourable  condition  of  affairs,  and 
recommending  an  increase  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sheridan  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  meet  any  emergency. 

In  response  to  this  despatch  General  Miles  was  immediately 
authorised  to  order  six  companies  of  infantry  from  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  and  two  companies  from  Fort  Brady,  in  Michigan, 
to  Fort  Sheridan. 

On  the  5th  day  of  July  he  reported  that,  owing  to  the  excellent 
discipline  and  great  forbearance  of  officers  and  men,  serious  hos¬ 
tilities  were  avoided  during  the  preceding  day,  and  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  more  favourable  outlook,  though  interference 
existed  on  five  roads ;  and  that  all  railroads  were  endeavouring  to 
move  freight  and  mail  trains.  He  gave  quite  a  different  account, 
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however,  in  a  despatch  sent  by  him  at  a  later  hour  of  the  same 
day.  He  then  reported  that  a  mob  of  over  two  thousand  had 
gathered  that  morning  at  the  stock-yards,  crowded  among  the 
troops,  obstructed  the  movement  of  trains,  knocked  down  a  rail¬ 
road  official,  and  overturned  about  twenty  freight  cars,  which 
obstructed  all  freight  and  passenger  traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
stockyards,  and  that  the  mob  had  also  derailed  a  passenger  train 
on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Eailroad  and  burned 
switches.  To  this  recital  of  violent  demonstrations  he  added  the 
following  statement  :  “  The  injunction  of  the  United  States  court 
is  openly  defied ,  and  unless  the  mobs  are  dispersed  by  the  action  of 
the  police  or  they  are  fired  upon  by  United  States  troops,  more 
serious  trouble  may  be  expected,  as  the  mob  is  increasing  and 
becoming  more  defiant.” 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  reported  by  General  Miles,  he  was 
at  once  directed  by  General  Schofield  to  concentrate  his  troops  in 
order  that  they  might  act  more  effectively  in  the  execution  of 
orders  heretofore  given,  and  in  the  protection  of  United  States 
property.  The  despatch  containing  this  direction  concluded  as 
follows  : — 

‘‘  The  mere  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  in  the  city  is, 
of  course,  the  province  of  the  city  and  State  authorities.” 

The  situation  on  the  6th  of  J uly  was  thus  described  in  a  despatch 
sent  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  by  General  Miles  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  ;  “  In  answer  to  your  telegram,  I  report  the  following  : 
Mayor  Hopkins  last  night  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  riotous 
assemblies,  and  directing  the  police  to  stop  people  from  molesting 
railw'ay  communication.  Governor  Altgeld  has  ordered  General 
Wheeler’s  brigade  on  duty  in  Chicago  to  support  the  Mayor’s 
authority.  So  far,  there  has  been  no  large  mobs  like  the  one  of 
yesterday,  wffiich  moved  from  51st  Street  to  18th  Street  before  it 
dispersed.  The  lawlessness  has  been  along  the  line  of  the  rail¬ 
ways,  destroying  and  burning  more  than  one  hundred  cars  and 
railway  buildings,  and  obstructing  transportation  in  various  ways, 
even  to  the  extent  of  cutting  telegraph  lines.  United  States 
troops  have  dispersed  mobs  at  51st  Street,  Kensington,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  infantry  is  moving  along  the  Eock  Island  to  support  a  body 
of  United  States  marshals  in  making  arrests  for  violating  the  in¬ 
junction  of  the  United  States  court.  Of  the  twenty-three  roads 
centreing  in  Chicago,  only  six  are  unobstructed  in  freight,  pas¬ 
senger,  and  mail  transportation ;  thirteen  are  at  present  entirely 
obstructed,  and  ten  are  running  only  mail  and  passenger  trains. 
Large  numbers  of  trains  moving  in  and  out  of  the  city  have  been 
stoned  and  fired  upon  by  mobs,  and  one  engineer  killed.  There 
was  a  secret  meeting  to-day  of  Debs  and  the  representatives  of 
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labour  unions  considering  the  advisability  of  a  general  strike  of  all 
labour  unions.  About  one  hundred  men  were  present  at  that 
meeting.  The  result  is  not  yet  known.  United  States  troops  are 
at  the  stockyards,  Kensington,  Blue  Island,  crossing  of  51st  Street, 
and  have  been  moving  along  some  of  the  lines  ;  the  balance,  eight 
companies  of  infantry,  battery  of  artillery,  and  one  troop  of 
cavalry,  are  camped  on  Lake  Front  Park,  ready  for  any  emergency 
and  to  protect  Government  buildings  and  property.  It  is  learned 
from  the  Fire  Department,  City  Hall,  that  a  party  of  strikers  has 
been  going  through  the  vicinity  from  14th  to  41st  Streets,  and 
Stewart  Avenue  freight  yards,  throwing  gasoline  on  freight  cars 
all  through  that  section.  Captain  Ford,  of  the  Fire  Department, 
was  badly  stoned  this  morning.  Troops  have  just  dispersed  mob 
of  incendiaries  on  Fort  Wayne  tracks,  near  51st  Street,  and  fires 
that  were  started  have  been  suppressed.  Mob  just  captured  mail 
train  at  47th  Street,  and  troops  sent  to  disperse  them.” 

On  the  8th  day  of  July  the  following  Executive  Proclamation 
was  issued  and  at  once  extensively  published  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  : — 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  unlawful  obstruction  combinations  and 
assemblages  of  persons,  it  has  become  impracticable  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President  to  enforce  b}-  the  ordinary  courses  of  judicial  proceedings, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  especially 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  within  said  State ;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  protecting  its  property  and  removing  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  the  United  States  mails  in  the  State  and  city  aforesaid,  the 
President  has  employed  a  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  : — 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  admonish  all  good  citizens,  and  all  persons  who  may  be  or  may  come 
within  the  city  and  State  aforesaid,  against  aiding,  countenancing,  en¬ 
couraging,  or  taking  any  part  in  such  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations, 
and  assemblages ;  and  I  hereby  warn  all  persons  engaged  in  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  such  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  and  assemblages 
to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  on  or  before 
twelve  o’clock  noon  of  the  9th  day  of  July  instant. 

Those  who  disregard  this  warning  and  persist  in  taking  part  with  a 
riotous  mob  in  forcibly  resisting  and  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  Government, 
or  destroying  or  attempting  to  destroy  the  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States  or  under  its  protection  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  public 
enemies. 

Troops  employed  against  such  a  riotous  mob  will  act  with  all  the  modera¬ 
tion  and  forbearance  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
end ;  but  the  stern  necessities  that  confront  them  will  not  with  certainty 
permit  discrimination  between  guilty  participants  and  those  who  are 
mingling  with  them  from  curiosity  and  without  criminal  intent.  The  only 
safe  course,  therefore,  for  those  not  actually  participating  is  to  abide  at 
their  homes,  or  at  least  not  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  pf  riotous 
assemblages. 
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While  there  will  be  no  vacillation  in  the  decisive  treatment  of  the  guilty, 
this  warning  is  especially  intended  to  protect  and  save  the  innocent. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  president  of  the 
American  Eailvvay  Union,  together  with  its  vice-president,  general 
secretary,  and  one  other  who  was  an  active  director,  were  arrested 
upon  indictments  found  against  them  for  complicity  in  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  mails  and  inter-State  commerce.  Three  days  afterwards  our 
special  counsel  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  strike  was  practically 
broken.  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean,  however,  that  peace 
and  quiet  had  been  completely  restored ,  or  that  the  transportation 
of  mails  and  the  activities  of  inter-State  commerce  were  entirely 
free  from  interruption.  It  meant  only  the  expression  of  a  vrell- 
sustained  and  deliberate  expectation  that  the  combination  of 
measures  already  inaugurated,  and  others  contemplated  in  the  near 
future,  would  speedily  bring  about  a  termination  of  the  difficulty. 

On  the  17th  day  of  July  an  information  was  filed  at  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago  against  Debs  and  the  three  otlu'r 
officials  of  the  Bail  way  Union  who  had  been  arrested  on  indict¬ 
ment  a  few  days  before,  but  were  then  at  large  on  bail.  This  in¬ 
formation  alleged  that  these  parties  had  been  guilty  of  open,  con¬ 
tinued,  and  defiant  disobedience  of  the  injunctions  which  were 
served  on  them  on  July  3rd,  forbidding  them  to  do  certain  specified 
acts  tending  to  incite  and  aid  the  obstruction  of  the  carriage  of 
mails  and  the  operation  of  inter-State  commerce.  On  the  footing 
of  this  information  these  parties  were  brought  before  the  court  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  in  dis¬ 
obeying  this  injunction.  Instead  of  giving  bail  for  their  freedom 
pending  the  investigation  of  this  charge  against  them ,  as  they  were 
invited  to  do,  they  preferred  to  be  committed  to  custody — perhaps 
intending  by  such  an  act  of  martyrdom  either  to  revive  a  waning 
cause  or  to  create  a  plausible  and  justifying  excuse  for  the  collapse 
of  their  already  foredoomed  movement.  Debs  himself,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  event  afterwards,  said  :  “As  soon  as  the  employees 
found  that  we  were  arrested  and  taken  from  the  scene  of  action 
they  became  demoralised,  and  that  ended  the  strike.” 

That  the  strike  was  ended  about  the  time  of  this  second  arrest 
is  undoubtedly  true ;  for,  during  the  few  days  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  and  following  the  17th  day  of  July ,  reports  came  from  nearly 
all  the  localities  to  which  the  strike  had  spread,  indicating  its 
defeat  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  purposes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  interference.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  successful  assertion 
of  national  authority  is  found  in  the  fact  that  on  the  ■20th  day  of 
July  the  last  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  who  had  been 
ordered  for  duty  at  the  very  centre  of  opposition  and  defiance,  were 
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withdrawn  from  Chicago  and  returned  to  the  military  posts  where 
they  belonged. 

I  hope  I  have  been  thus  far  successful  in  my  effort  to  satis¬ 
factorily  exhibit  the  extensive  reach  and  perilous  tendency  of  the 
convulsion  under  consideration,  the  careful  promptness  which 
characterised  the  interference  of  the  Government,  the  constant 
desire  of  the  national  administration  to  avoid  extreme  measures, 
the  careful  limitations  of  its  interference  to  purposes  which  clearly 
seemed  to  be  within  its  constitutional  competency  and  duty,  and 
the  gratifying  and  important  results  of  its  conservative  but  stern 
activity. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  here,  as  part  of  the  history  of  this 
perplexing  affair,  a  contribution  made  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
to  its  annoyances,  though  it  was  not  permitted  to  add  greatly  to  its 
embarrassments.  This  official  not  only  refused  to  regard  the 
riotous  disturbances  within  the  borders  of  his  State  as  a  sufficient 
cause  for  an  application  to  the  Federal  Government  for  its  pro¬ 
tection  “against  domestic  violence”  under  the  mandate  of  the 
constitution ,  but  actually  protested  against  the  presence  of  Federal 
troops  sent  into  the  State  upon  the  General  Government’s  initia¬ 
tive,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending  itself  in  the  clearly  defined 
exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions. 

On  the  5th  day  of  July,  twenty-four  hours  after  our  soldiers  had 
been  brought  to  the  City  of  Chicago,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  July 
3rd,  I  received  a  long  despatch  from  Governor  Altgeld,  beginning 
as  follows  :  — 

“  I  am  advised  that  you  have  ordered  Federal  troops  to  go  into 
service  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Surely  the  facts  have  not  been 
correctly  presented  to  you  in  this  case,  or  you  would  not  have  taken 
the  step,  for  it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
unjustifiable.  Waiving  all  question  of  courtesy,  I  will  say  that 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  not  only  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  but  it 
stands  ready  to-day  to  furnish  the  Federal  Government  any  assist¬ 
ance  it  may  need  elsewhere.”  This  opening  sentence  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  lengthy  statement  which  so  far  missed  actual  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  appear  irrelevant,  and,  in  some  parts,  absolutely  frivo¬ 
lous. 

This  remarkable  despatch  closed  with  the  following  words  :  “  As 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  protest  against  this,  and  ask 
the  immediate  withdraw’al  of  Federal  troops  from  active  duty  in 
this  State.  Should  the  situation  at  any  time  get  so  serious  that 
we  cannot  control  it  with  the  State  forces,  we  will  promptly  and 
freely  ask  for  Federal  assistance  ;  but  until  such  time  I  protest  with 
all  due  deference  against  this  uncalled-for  reflection  upon  our 
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people,  and  again  ask  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  these 
troops.” 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  I  sent  to 
Governor  Altgeld  the  following  reply  :  — 

‘‘  Federal  troops  w^ere  sent  to  Chicago  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  uix)n  the 
demand  of  the  Post  Office  Department  that  obstructions  of  the 
mails  should  be  removed,  and  upon  the  representation  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  officers  of  the  United  States  that  process  of  the  Federal  Courts 
could  not  be  executed  through  the  ordinary  means,  and  upon 
abundant  proof  that  conspiracies  existed  against  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  States.  To  meet  these  conditions,  which  are  clearly 
within  the  province  of  Federal  authority,  the  presence  of  Federal 
troops  in  the  City  of  Chicago  was  deemed  not  only  proper  but  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  there  has  been  no  intention  of  thereby  interfering  with 
the  plain  duty  of  the  local  authorities  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
city.” 

It  became  at  once  evident  that  the  Governor  was  unwilling  to 
allow  the  matter  at  issue  between  us  to  rest  without  a  renewal  of 
argument  and  protest.  On  the  7th  day  of  July,  the  day  after  the 
date  of  my  despatch,  he  addressed  to  me  another  long  telegraphic 
communication ,  evidently  intended  to  be  more  severely  accusatory 
and  insistent  than  its  predecessor.  Its  general  tenour  may  be 
inferred  from  the  opening  words  ;  — 

‘‘  Your  answer  to  my  protest  involves  some  startling  conclusions, 
and  ignores  and  evades  the  question  at  issue — that  is,  that  the 
principle  of  local  self-government  is  just  as  fundamental  in  our  in¬ 
stitutions  as  is  that  of  Federal  supremacy.  You  calmly  assume 
that  the  executive  has  the  legal  right  to  order  Federal  troops  into 
any  community  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  instance,  when¬ 
ever  there  is  the  slightest  disturbance,  and  that  he  can  do  this 
without  any  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  community  is 
able  to,  and  ready  to,  enforce  the  law  itself.” 

After  a  rather  dreary  discussion  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  a  presentation  of  the  dangers  to  con¬ 
stitutional  government  that  lurked  in  the  course  that  had  been 
pursued  by  the  Government,  especially  relating  to  the  use  of  troops, 
this  communication  closed  as  follows  :  — 

”  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  troops  can  do  nothing  hut  what  the 
State  troops  can  do  there,  and  believing  that  the  State  is  amply 
able  to  take  care  of  the  situation,  and  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
believing  that  the  ordering  out  of  the  Federal  troops  was  unwar¬ 
ranted,  I  again  ask  their  withdrawal.” 

I  confess  that  my  patience  w^as  somewhat  strained  when  I 
VOL.  LXXVI.  N.S.  c 
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quickly  sent  the  following  despatch  in  reply  to  this  communica¬ 
tion  :  — 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  6,  1894. 

While  I  am  still  persuaded  that  I  have  neither  transcended  my  authority 
nor  duty  in  the  emergency  that  confronts  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
hour  of  danger  and  ptiblic  distress,  discussion  may  well  give  way  to  active 
efforts  on  the  part  of  all  in  authority  to  restore  obedience  to  law  and  to 
protect  life  and  property. 

Grover  Cleveland. 

Hon.  John  P.  Altgeld, 

Governor  of  Illinois. 

This  closed  a  discussion  which,  in  its  net  result,  demonstrated 
how  far  one’s  disposition  and  inclination  will  lead  him  astray  in 
the  field  of  argument. 

I  shall  conclude  the  treatment  of  my  subject  by  a  brief  reference 
to  the  legal  proceedings  which  grew  out  of  this  disturbance,  and 
finally  led  to  the  adjudication  by  the  highest  court  in  our  land, 
establishing  in  an  absolutely  authoritative  manner,  and  for  all 
time,  the  power  of  the  National  Government  to  protect  itself  in  the 
exercise  of  its  functions.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  course  of 
our  narrative  we  left  Mr.  Debs,  the  President  of  the  Railway 
Union,  and  his  three  associates,  in  custody  of  the  law,  on  the  17th 
day  of  July,  aw^aiting  an  investigation  of  the  charge  of  contempt  of 
court  made  against  them,  based  upon  the  disobedience  of  the  writs 
of  injunction  with  which  they  had  been  served,  forbidding  them 
to  do  certain  things  in  aid  or  encouragement  of  interference  with 
mail  transportation  or  inter-State  commerce. 

This  investigation  was  so  long  delayed  that  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  before  which  the  proceedings  were  pending,  was  not 
rendered  until  the  14th  day  of  December,  1891.  On  that  date  the 
court  delivered  an  able  and  carefully  considered  decision,  finding 
Debs  and  his  associates  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  Congress,  passed  in  1890,  entitled  :  “  An 
act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraint  and 
monopolies ;  ”  sometimes  called  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
Thereupon  the  parties  were  sentenced  on  said  conviction  to  con¬ 
finement  in  the  county  jail  for  terms  varying  from  three  to  six 
months. 

Afterwards,  and  on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1895,  the  parties 
imprisoned  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  relieve  them  from  imprisonment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  facts  found  against  them  did  not  constitute 
disobedience  to  the  writs  of  injunction,  and  that  their  commitment 
in  the  manner,  and  for  the  reasons  appearing,  was  without  justifi- 
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cation,  and  not  within  the  constitutional  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Circuit  Court. 

On  this  application  the  case  was  elaborately  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  March,  1895  ;  and  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1895, 
the  court  rendered  its  decision,  upholding  the  proceedings  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  confirming  its  adjudication  and  the  commitment 
to  jail  of  the  petitioners  thereupon. 

Justice  Brewer,  in  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
court,  stated  the  case  as  follows  : — 

“  The  United  States,  finding  that  the  inter-State  transportation 
of  persons  and  property,  as  well  as  the  carriage  of  mails,  is  forcibly 
obstructed,  and  that  a  combination  and  conspiracy  exists  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  control  of  such  transportation  to  the  will  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  applied  to  one  of  their  courts,  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  such  obstructions  and  prevent  carrying 
into  effect  such  conspiracy.  Two  questions  of  importance  are  pre¬ 
sented  :  First,  Are  the  relations  of  the  General  Government  to 
inter-State  commerce  and  the  transportation  of  the  mails  such  as 
authorise  a  direct  interference  to  prevent  a  forcible  obstruction 
thereof  ?  Second ,  if  authority  exist — as  authority  in  governmental 
affairs  implies  both  power  and  duty — has  a  court  of  equity  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  issue  an  injunction  in  aid  of  the  performance  of  such 
duty  ?  ’  ’ 

Both  of  these  questions  were  answered  by  the  court  in  the 
affirmative;  and,  in  the  opinion  read  by  the  learned  justice,  the 
inherent  powder  of  the  Government  to  execute  by  means  of  phy¬ 
sical  force  through  its  official  agents,  on  every  foot  of  American 
soil,  the  powers  and  functions  belonging  to  it,  was  amply  vindi¬ 
cated  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  simple,  logical,  unhampered  by 
fanciful  distinctions,  and  absolutely  conclusive ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  resort  to  the  court,  the  injunction  issued  in  its  aid,  and  all 
the  proceedings  thereon,  including  the  imprisonment  of  Debs  and 
his  associates,  w’ere  also  fully  sustained. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  written  the 
concluding  w’ords  of  this  history,  tragical  in  many  of  its  details, 
and  in  every  page  provoking  sober  reflection.  Nevertheless,  even 
those  most  nearly  related  by  executive  responsibility  to  the 
troublous  days  whose  story  is  told,  may  at  this  time  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  have  had  to  do  with  marking  out  the  way 
and  clearing  the  path,  now  unchangeably  established,  that  shall 
hereafter  guide  our  nation  safely  and  surely  in  the  exercise  of  all 
the  functions  belonging  to  it  which  represent  the  people’s  trust. 

Grover  Cleveland, 
Ex-President  of  the  United  States. 
c  2 
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The  events  of  the  last  six  months  have  swept  the  board  of  political 
speculation  as  clean  as  when  the  cloth  is  pulled  off  the  nursery 
tea-table  wdth  all  the  china.  A  broader  gulf  has  never  opened  in 
an  equal  period  between  past  history  and  present  politics. 
Theories  of  foreign  policy ,  which  seemed  valid  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  have  been  rendered  hopelessly  out  of  date  in  the  turn 
of  a  hand.  This  is  true  of  Russophobe  theories,  Russophile 
theories,  and  merely  realistic  ones  alike.  It  is  wisdom  to  recognise 
that  the  best  thought  of  six  months  ago  upon  the  question  of  our 
international  relations  as  a  whole  has  become  almost  useless  in 
presence  of  a  totally  changed  situation.  It  is  the  more  necessary 
to  think  out  our  problem  anew ,  nor  can  the  attempt  be  considered 
premature  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  fundamental  factors 
of  the  situation  created  by  the  convulsion  in  the  Far  East  are 
unlikely  to  be  altered  by  future  developments. 

Japan  has  clearly  entered  the  inner  circle  of  the  Great  Powers. 
Upon  one  element  Russia  has  been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Great 
Powers.  She  will  be  as  permanently  commanded  by  Japan  in 
the  Yellow  Sea  as  by  Germany  in  the  Baltic.  A  new  naval 
alliance,  a  revised  and  more  concentrated  foreign  policy,  are  no 
less  vital  to  her  future  than  are  constitutional  and  economic 
reform.  The  problem  of  internal  reconstruction  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  her  Imperial  status.  None  but  superficial  critics  can 
imagine  that  any  mere  modification  of  the  autocratic  system  would 
suffice.  Constitutional  reform  would  be  useless  without  economic 
reform.  No  economic  reform  can  be  effective  unless  it  reduces  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  or  at  least  permits  of  a  drastic  redistribution 
of  expenditure.  Taxation  cannot  be  lightened  or  diverted  to  a 
sufficient  extent  from  strategical  to  social  purposes  unless  some 
radical  change  is  effected  in  the  character  of  Russia’s  relations  with 
her  neighbours.  Did  the  Tsar  summon  to-morrow  a  representative 
assembly  to  his  assistance,  the  new  body  would  at  once  discover 
that  external  policy  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  before  the  life 
and  death  questions  of  educational  and  agricultural  develo)>mcnt 
could  be  touched.  From  this  point  of  view  the  whole  subject  of 
Anglo-Russian  relations  must  assume  a  deeply  altered  character, 
and  one  of  more,  rather  than  of  less,  urgency.  It  is  already 
tolerably  safe  to  predict  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  both  Powers 
will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  with  the  choice  between  definite 
alliance  and  rigid  antagonism.  We  may  go  further  and  say  that 
upon  this  issue  the  ultimate  regrouping  of  the  Great  Powers,  as  a 
whole,  will  be  almost  certainly  determined. 
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Some  preliminaries,  however,  must  be  made  clear  at  the  outset. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  problem  of  our  future  relations  with 
Japan’s  adversary,  except  in  a  spirit  of  complete  and  generous 
loyalty  towards  Japan.  Not  only  must  obligations  of  our  existing 
alliance  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter  during  the  term  of  the 
present  treaty.  That  treaty,  wdthin  another  eighteen  months, 
will  naturally  be  renewed  either  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  by  any  Eadical  Cabinet  which  may  succeed  it.  The 
temper  of  the  country  will  allow  the  Opposition  no  option  in  this 
matter.  Any  Eadical  Ministry  which  should  venture  to  drive  the 
Tokio  Government  into  the  arms  either  of  St.  Petersburg  or 
Berlin,  would  be  thrown  from  power  with  a  speedy  repetition  of 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  after  1880.  This  country 
can,  under  no  circumstances,  desire  the  naval  power  of  Japan  to 
be  overthrown  by  any  other  Power,  or  to  be  allied  to  any  other 
Power  after  a  breach  with  ourselves.  The  ordinary  contention  of 
our  Continental  enemies  that  an  English  alliance  is  a  quicksand 
upon  which  no  solid  trust  can  be  reposed  must  be  disproved  in  the 
present  instance. 

Tender  no  circumstances  can  we  desert  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  with  Eussia,  in  the  manner  of  which 
some  Eussian  advocates  of  a  rapprochement  with  England  seem  to 
dream.  Could  the  present  war  have  been  avoided  the  situation 
would  have  been  diflerent.  Since  the  war  has  happened,  we  must 
face  the  logic  of  it.  The  failure  of  our  allies  now  would  mean  to 
us  an  Imperial  disaster  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  It  would 
compel  Eussian  policy  to  act  in  the  future  with  greater  efficiency 
and  foresight  than  in  the  past.  It  would  give  Eussia  a  just  in¬ 
crease  of  vigour  and  self-confidence.  She  can  never  fight  under 
greater  disadvantages,  and  if  she  could  win  now  in  spite  of  the 
disasters  which  have  befallen  her,  she  w’ould  have  every  reason 
for  renewed  faith  in  her  unlimited  powers  of  expansion  in  Asia. 
The  repercussion  of  the  present  conflict  would  be  sharply  felt  upon 
the  outer  frontiers  of  our  Indian  Empire — upon  Persia, 
Afghanistan,  and  Tibet.  The  rise  of  Japan  in  all  probability  has 
alone  prevented  a  colossal  military  struggle  between  England  and 
Eussia.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Curzon  have  definitely  com¬ 
mitted  the  nation  without  distinction  of  party — since  no  respon¬ 
sible  statesman  among  the  Opposition  has  repudiated  them  in  this 
matter — to  what  has  been  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf.  Japan  has  removed  the  pressure  from  that  quarter, 
and  the  British  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  as  much  at  stake  in 
the  Far  East  as  is  Japanese  control  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  We  our¬ 
selves  could  not  have  asserted  our  position  in  the  Middle  East  by 
arms  without  wider  changes  in  the  voluntary  basis  of  our  military 
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system,  and  the  fiscal  basis  of  our  finance,  than  are  dreamed  of  by 
Radicals  who  think  it  necessary  to  be  on  the  side  of  autocracy. 
The  impression  of  the  man  in  the  street  that  Japan  is  fighting  our 
battles  is  not  altogether  astray. 

»««»••• 

But  again  we  should  expect  it  to  be  asked — and  again  from  some 
Liberal  quarter  rather  than  from  another — what  of  the  reverse 
of  the  medal?  What  of  the  yellow  peril  in  consequence  of  the 
success  of  Japan?  Here  it  is  really  high  time  to  point  out  the 
extraordinary  confusion  of  reasoning  which  propounds  the  question 
in  that  form.  Let  us  at  least  clear  up  our  minds  upon  the  nature 
of  the  issue.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  yellow'  peril,  should  it 
ever  materialise,  wdll  proceed  from  the  organisation  of  China,  not 
from  any  isolated  efforts  of  Japan.  The  struggle  is  essentially 
a  struggle  for  China  on  both  sides.  That  is  the  fundamental  issue. 
If  Japan  does  not  secure  the  ascendancy  at  Pekin,  Russia  secures 
it.  How  would  the  “yellow  peril”  be  removed  by  that  event? 
Would  it  not  rather  be  intensified?  The  choice  does  not  lie 
between  a  yellow  peril  and  no  yellow'  peril  but  between  the 
form  it  would  certainly  assume  under  Russian  direction, 
and  the  shape  it  may  possibly  take  under  Japanese  direction. 
If  the  organisation  of  China  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil — if 
the  levelling  up  of  the  yellow'  part  of  mankind  nearer  to  the 
white  plane  of  civilised  intelligence  and  efficiency  is  to  be  looked 
upon,  and  by  people  of  Liberal  mind,  as  a  mistake — can  there 
be  any  real  question  for  one  reflecting  moment  as  to  wdiich  form  of 
the  yellow  peril  would  be  the  more  perilous. 

Japan  cannot,  for  generations  or  ever,  be  invulnerable.  She 
depends  upon  the  sea.  That  element  will  continue  to  be  controlled, 
either  by  some  one  white  Power,  as  now',  or  by  a  combination 
of  W'hite  Powers — either  by  the  British  Empire,  or  the  American 
Republic,  or  by  both  united  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  sea-league.  The 
Japanese  are  far  too  sensible  not  to  perceive  this  fact.  With  all 
their  desperate  heroism  and  tenacity  in  action  they  are  singularly 
sane  and  circumspect  in  thought.  Their  minds  are  full  of  daylight. 
They  know  that  the  tacit  protection  of  British  sea-pow'er  alone  has 
made  their  successes  in  the  present  w’ar  possible.  Otherwise  they 
w'ould  have  been  attacked  and  crushed  again  by  the  fleets  of  more 
than  one  Continental  State.  An  alliance  with  one  of  the  three 
principal  white  sea-pow'ers — with  England,  America,  or  Germany 
— will  continue  to  be  indispensable  to  the  island-empire  for  as 
long  as  there  is  need  to  reckon  ;  and  w'hile  that  is  so  the  ‘  ‘  yellow  re¬ 
naissance  ”  led  by  Japan  can  be  kept  well  within  control.  If  the 
Chinese  Empire,  on  the  contrary,  w'ere  to  fall,  as  a  result  of  the 
present  war,  under  Russian  influence,  and  to  be  gradually  re- 
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organised  from  the  north,  the  yellow  peril,  under  Slav  leadership, 
would  assume  a  form  unassailable  by  sea-power,  a  form  the  most 
overwhelming  for  aggressive  purposes,  the  most  invulnerable  for 
defensive. 

What  injury,  after  all,  has  Japan  ever  inflicted  upon  white 
interests?  It  was  Russia  which  dismembered  a  w^hite  nation  in 
the  case  of  Poland  ;  which  trampled  out  Hungarian  liberty  in  1848  ; 
which  attempted  in  our  owm  time  to  stifle  the  growth  of  a  real 
national  life  in  Bulgaria  ;  which  abandoned  Christianity  in  Armenia 
to  chartered  massacre ;  which  in  Finland  is  stretching  a  higher 
civilisation  than  its  own  upon  a  bed  of  Procrustes ;  which  repels 
Western  ideas  of  intellectual  emancipation  and  political  liberty ; 
which  creates  famine  to  finance  conquest.  The  autocracy  lives, 
and  can  only  live,  by  darkness,  and  the  modern  Japanese  spirit  is 
in  everything  the  work  of  light  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  endeavour  of 
a  people  to  progress  onward  and  upward  by  the  best  means  they 
know.  Even  in  1894 — and  Japan  has  made  vast  strides  since 
then — the  massacre  of  Port  Arthur  was  not  a  patch  for  calculated 
horror  upon  the  massacre  of  Geok  Tepe.  Let  us  clear  our  minds 
of  cant  upon  these  matters,  and  free  ourselves  from  the  fetters 
of  mechanical  phrases.  A  possible  yellow  peril  under  Japanese 
leadership  could  be  regulated  by  the  white  sea-powers.  Four 
hundred  millions  of  Mongols  amalgamated  to  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  Slavs  would  mean  the  yellow  peril  in  its  most  por¬ 
tentous  shape  as  regards  the  interests  of  all  white  nations  except 
Russia. 

It  is  W’ell,  no  doubt,  to  disbelieve  in  all  political  nightmares  on 
principle,  and  to  disbelieve  almost  equally  in  both  hypothetical 
forms  of  the  yellow  nightmare.  China  will  i:)robably  prove  quite 
capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  passive  resistance  to  both  her 
neighbours,  and  may  be  expected  to  play  off  either  against  the 
other  as  need  may  arise  from  time  to  time.  The  Middle  Kingdom 
never  can  be  a  magnified  Japan.  China  does  not  possess  the  same 
clan  organisation,  the  same  hereditary  leadership,  the  same  in¬ 
tense  fighting  tradition,  nor  the  directing  nerve  and  brain  of  the 
Japanese  national  spirit.  Japan  did  not  receive  these  things  from 
the  West,  and  she  cannot  give  them  to  China,  nor  make  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Empress  Dowager  anything  near  as  formidable,  head 
for  head,  as  the  subjects  of  the  Mikado.  There  is  a  strict  limit  to 
the  mass  of  military  force  that  can  be  effectively  deployed,  how¬ 
ever  much  of  it  there  may  be  in  reserve.  Russia,  for  instance,  has 
illimitable  forces  in  Europe,  but  she  can  only  maintain  a  small 
fraction  of  that  force  in  Manchuria.  In  the  same  way  no  man 
has  ever  tried  to  work  out  the  mathematics  of  the  yellow  night¬ 
mare,  or  to  show  how  millions  of  Mongols  are  to  be  mobilised. 
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equipped,  fed,  and  manoeuvred  for  any  far-reaching  aggressive 
purposes  under  the  conditions  of  modern  war.  Japan  owes  her 
efficiency  of  every  kind  in  a  very  great  degree  to  her  national  and 
insular  compactness.  The  world  which  insists  upon  obsessing  its 
own  slumbers  by  yellow  nightmares,  forgets  that  the  Turks  were 
always  a  small  people,  and  that  overgrown  armaments  have 
usually  broken  down  by  their  own  weight.  Upon  purely  objective 
grounds  it  is  impossible  not  to  prefer  the  complete  success  of 
Japan  in  the  present  war,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a 
certain  counterpoise  between  two  Great  Powers  in  the  Far  East 
to  the  unchecked  ascendancy  of  Russia,  which  an  opposite  issue 
would  have  created  in  that  quarter. 

***••*• 

The  practical -question,  therefore,  is,  whether  a  sufficiently  per¬ 
manent  identity  of  interests  between  England  and  Japan  can  be 
compatible  with  an  effective  rapprochement  between  England  and 
Russia?  The  decisive  victory  of  our  allies  must  be  desired  by 
us.  It  would  increase  the  modern  sense  of  the  capacity  of  man¬ 
kind.  If  our  wishes  could  prevail  they  would,  nevertheless,  dictate 
a  different  solution  from  that  which  seems  but  too  likely  to  be 
determined  by  events. 

No  fallacy  can  be  greater  than  to  imagine  that  the  indefinite 
weakening  of  Russia  ought  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  this 
country.  For  various  causes,  as  the  present  writer  has  repeatedly 
contended  during  the  last  few  years,  the  power  of  Russia  bears 
but  a  very  low  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  her  territory  and  the  size 
of  her  population.  Her  mass  of  national  gristle  is  far  from  having 
hardened  into  bone,  and  whether  the  Slav  peoples  are  capable  of 
developing  civilisations  upon  the  Roman  or  the  Anglo-American 
models — as  highly  organised,  as  widely  spread — remains  open  to 
doubt.  It  is  sufficiently  certain,  however,  that  the  one  great  fact 
with  which  this  country  has  to  reckon  against  in  the  future  is  not 
the  power  of  Russia,  more  apparent  than  real,  but  the  power  of 
Germany,  more  real  than  apparent.  We  must  shake  off  here 
the  slavery  of  the  modern  mind  to  the  sense  of  size.  In  the  sixty 
millions  of  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  there  is  a  potential  force  many 
times  more  formidable  than  resides  in  the  130,000,000  of  the 
Tsar’s.  Germans  were  the  military  instructors  of  Japan  ;  they 
maintain  an  army  as  undoubtedly  efficient  as  our  own  navy ;  they 
still  lead  the  world  in  general  research  ;  they  are  still  intellectually 
the  most  thoughtful  and  thorough  of  Western  peoples ;  they  are 
creating  a  navy  fitter  than  any  before  to  measure  with  our  own, 
ship  for  ship.  They  are  building  up  this  striking  power  not  in  the 
Yellow  Sea,  but  upon  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea,  where  the 
triumph  of  any  foreign  flag  would  shatter  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
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British  Empire  by  one  central  blow.  They  are  developing  trade 
and  wealth  more  rapidly  than  we,  in  pro|X)rtion  as  they  develop  a 
larger  population.  Let  us  consider  more  closely  than  we  usually 
do  what  this  means.  We  are  content  to  reason  that  the  income 
of  the  average  German  is  only  two-thirds  the  income  of  the  average 
Englishman.  The  discrepancy,  in  any  case,  tends  to  decrease. 
But  take  it  as  it  is.  Sixty  million  Germans,  with  a  somewhat 
smaller  taxable  capacity,  head  for  head,  may  furnish  their  State 
with  financial  resources  equal  to  those  of  forty  million  Britons  with 
a  rather  larger  taxable  capacity  head  for  head. 

The  great  State  asset— total  national  wealth  apart  from  any 
question  of  its  distribution  among  individuals — tends  to  become 
equal  in  Germany  to  what  it  is  in  this  counti’y.  The  conscript 
system  is  less  expensive  in  the  Fatherland  than  our  voluntary 
system.  In  spite  of  the  recent  and  passing  difficulties  of  her 
finance — which  w'ere  owing  partly  to  the  trade  depression  now’ 
overcome,  partly  to  merely  technical  reasons  connected  with  the 
separation  of  direct  taxation  in  the  particular  States  from  the  in¬ 
direct  taxation  which  fills  the  Imperial  Treasury — Germany  is 
becoming  more  and  more  capable  of  maintaining  fleets.  If  the 
pressure  of  her  present  military  situation  could  be  reduced  by  an 
agreement  with  Eussia,  or  by  the  internal  collapse  of  Russia  as  a 
consequence  of  an  utter  overthrow  in  the  Far  East,  Germany 
would  become  perfectly  well  qualified  by  her  financial,  commercial, 
and  industrial  resources  to  bid  for  sea-supremacy.  We  cannot 
rely  mechanically,  as  some  amongst  us  are  still  tempted  to  do, 
upon  the  precedent  of  Colbert’s  failure.  That  is  no  true  criterion. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  ruined  his  naval  prospects  by  his  land  wars. 
If  the  military  danger  becomes  altogether  subordinate  for  Ger¬ 
many,  as  a  result  of  great  changes  in  the  traditional  position  and 
policy  of  Russia,  then  our  chief  mercantile  rival  w’ill  be  able  to 
concentrate  her  financial  strength  to  a  far  greater  extent  upon  the 
development  of  sea-power.  And  the  “  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  ” 
may  lead  the  Baltic  fleets  of  the  Tsar  in  alliance  w’ith  his  ow’n. 
This  is  the  most  undesirable  reaction  that  events  in  the  Far  East 
could  exert  upon  the  development  of  strategical  conditions  in  the 
North  Sea.  It  must  be  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  English  policy 
to  avoid  that  danger  by  olTering  Russia  a  better  combination. 

The  Tsardom  has  hitherto  provided  a  pow’erful  military  check 
upon  Germany.  That  check,  if  it  remained  effective,  would  be  in 
reality  one  of  the  greatest  securities  for  British  sea-power.  Its  too 
complete  removal,  whether  through  the  prostration  or  the  anarchy 
of  Russia,  or  an  eventual  alliance  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin,  would  be  one  of  the  most  serious  disadvantages  to  our 
future  policy  that  could  result  from  the  war.  It  might  be  argued 
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in  a  somewhat  paradoxical  form,  but  with  a  very  great  degree  of 
serious  truth  : — 

(1)  That  Russian  power  has  been  enormously  over-estimated ; 

(2)  that  Russia  has  not  the  degree  or  the  kind  of  power  required 
to  make  her  a  real  menace  to  India  ; 

(3)  that  all  the  power  Russia  possesses  is  required  as  a  check 
upon  Germany ; 

(4)  that  the  maintenance  of  Russian  power  is  a  British  interest. 

Here  irresponsible  paradox  may  seem  to  reach  a  startling  climax. 

But  the  more  carefully  the  proposition  is  examined  by  reasonable 
men,  the  more  clearly  in  the  conviction  of  the  present  writer  will 
its  substantial  soundness  appear.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an 
Anglo-Russian  alliance  should  be  directed  against  Germany — 
against  which  Power  no  aggressive  designs  are  directed  from 
either  London  or  St.  Petersburg.  But  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  a  Teutonic-Slav  combination,  acting  simultaneously  in  the 
North  Sea  and  upon  the  Indian  frontier,  should  never  be  directed 
against  us. 

If  British  statesmanship  could  control  the  ordering  of  the 
present  war,  it  w’ould  desire  the  minimum  injury  to  Russia  com¬ 
patible  with  adequate  security  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  Japan. 
Korea  would  become  part  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Manchuria 
would  be  handed  back  to  China.  The  fortifications  of  Port  Arthur 
would  be  dismantled.  Dalny  would  become  a  treaty  port  like 
Newchwang  and  Tientsin ;  and  Russia  and  Japan  would  have 
parallel  rights  to  maintain  railways  terminating  at  the  tw^o  former 
points,  from  Siberia  and  Korea  respectively.  For  all  commercial 
purposes  Russia  would  have  as  free  an  outlet  upon  the  Yellow  Sea 
as  she  possessed  before  the  war.  She  would  have  to  work  her 
Ear  Eastern  trade  through  Manchuria  under  greater  advantages 
than  are  possessed  by  the  German  Empire,  for  instance,  in  hav¬ 
ing  to  work  a  vast  proportion  of  its  commercial  traffic  through 
Holland.  Japan  would  no  doubt  demand  the  definite  limitation  of 
Russian  naval  force  in  the  Far  East,  or  otherwise  would  require 
that  the  Powers  should  guarantee  the  observance  of  wffiat  w^e  may 
call  the  ideal  terms  of  peace  just  outlined.  It  may  be  objected 
that  international  sanction  did  not  prevent  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
with  the  Black  Sea  clauses  from  being  turned  into  waste  paper. 
The  cases  are  in  no  wise  parallel.  Sebastopol  as  a  menace  to 
British  sea-interests  is  a  bagatelle,  for  instance,  by  comparison 
with  Kiel.  Russia’s  Black  Sea  fleet  is  a  poor  thing,  though  her 
own.  It  contributes  nothing  in  the  present  struggle  to  the  sea- 
power  of  the  Tsardom,  and  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  to  ships 
of  w^ar  is  a  measure  of  protection  in  the  Black  Sea  which  Russia 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  enjoy  in  the  Baltic.  In  the  same  way,  if 
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Russia  cannot  recover  naval  ascendancy  over  Japan  in  the  Far 
East  she  would  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  her  strategical 
position  by  relinquishing  the  political  control  of  Manchuria.  With¬ 
out  the  mastery  of  the  sea  Port  Arthur  becomes  a  source  of 
danger  rather  than  of  power.  If  it  cannot  be  the  base  for 
triumphant  fleets,  it  can  be  nothing  but  a  trap  for  besieged  gar¬ 
risons.  If  some  such  terms  as  have  been  sketched  could  be 
arranged  through  British  mediation  in  the  winter,  the  maximum 
security  for  the  interests  of  Japan  would  be  combined  with  the 
minimum  injury  to  the  European  power  of  Russia,  and  in  this 
way  the  compromise  most  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles 
of  British  policy  would  be  achieved. 

•  »••••• 

It  is  now  probable,  however,  that  events  will  follow  a  course 
very  little  in  harmony  with  these  desires.  Japan,  counting  upon 
asserting  the  ascendancy  of  her  arms,  is  prej)ared,  there  is  much 
cause  to  believe,  to  crown  the  reputation  of  her  statesmanship  by 
the  moderation  of  the  terms  upon  which  she  would  be  prepared  to 
make  peace  after  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  The  overwhelming 
probability,  however,  is  that  Russia  will  insist  upon  prolonging 
the  struggle.  In  that  case,  all  rational  calculations  would  lead  us 
to  expect  that  she  would  find  in  a  renewed  campaign  that  the 
utmost  forces  she  could  put  into  the  field  next  year  would  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  larger  task  that  would  then  confront  her. 

Japan’s  plans,  it  is  thought  in  well-informed  quarters,  and  with 
obvious  probability,  will  be  as  follows.  She  counts  wdth  cer¬ 
tainty  upon  reducing  Port  Arthur,  and  we  must  assume  that  it 
will  be  reduced.  Then  she  wdll  attack  Vladivostok,  which  must 
fall  in  its  turn.  If  this  base  passes  into  the  possession  of  Japan, 
General  Kuropatkin’s  communications  would  be  so  gravely 
menaced  as  to  compel  his  retreat  upon  Harbin,  if  the  operations  of 
the  Mikado’s  armies  in  southern  Manchuria  had  not  driven  him 
back  upon  that  depot  before.  Harbin  is  about  equi-distant  from  Port 
Arthur  and  Vladivostok.  Even  if  General  Kuropatkin  next  year 
had  half  a  million  men  under  his  command  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  struggle — even  if  the  Siberian  railway  could  maintain 
that  number,  and  the  Russian  Treasury  could  bear  the  strain — 
what  would  be  the  position  of  the  Tsar’s  Commander-in-Chief  ? 
He  could  not  advance  into  southern  INIanchuria  with  the  Japanese 
able  to  move  from  Vladivostok  without  leaving  a  huge  proportion 
of  his  forces  at  Harbin  and  upon  his  lines  of  communication.  11 
he  attempted  to  recapture  Vladivostok  in  the  first  instance,  he 
would  have  to  undertake  very  prolonged,  bloody,  expensive,  and 
doubtful  operations  for  that  purpose  alone.  Once  in  the  hands  of 
a  Power  possessing  the  control  of  the  sea,  Port  Arthur  and 
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Vladivostok  cannot  be  completely  invested  or  prevented  from  re¬ 
ceiving  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

The  {probability,  therefore,  is,  that  Russia,  with  dogged 
desperate  persistence  in  the  effort  to  reverse,  by  military  force 
alone,  what  never  can  be  reversed  without  the  assistance  of  sea- 
power,  will  embark  upon  a  process  of  bleeding  to  death.  Japan 
will  be  severely  taxed,  but  if  she  can  once  secure  possession  both 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok,  and  compel  General  Kuropatkin 
during  the  next  few  months  to  fall  back  to  Harbin,  all  of  which 
events  are  among  the  high  probabilities  of  the  future,  the 
permanent  factors  of  the  situation  will  count  with  increasing 
weight  upon  the  side  of  Japan.  Russia  will  suffer  not  the  mini¬ 
mum  injury  to  her  power  and  prestige,  but  the  maximum  injury, 
and  the  “Eastern  neighbour’’  may  be  w^eakened  to  a  degree 
immensely  advantageous  to  the  strategical  interests  of  Germany, 
and  extremely  prejudicial,  as  will  be  shown  in  somewhat  fuller 
detail  at  a  later  point,  to  the  naval  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  maximum  injury  to  Russia  in  the  present  war  would  mean 
the  ruin  of  her  prospects  in  the  Middle  East,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
Near  East,  unless  she  can  obtain  the  alliance  of  another  Power 
in  addition  to  France.  She  is  threatened  with  the  exhaustion  of 
her  finances,  and  wfith  the  recrudescence  of  a  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  against  the  autocratic  system.  She  ow’es  her  failure  largely 
to  a  miscalculation  of  the  permanent  geographical  and  racial  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  struggle  with  Japan  for  Manchuria  and  Korea.  But 
the  evil  goes  deeper  than  this.  In  spite  of  the  lurid  conceptions 
of  our  Russophobes,  the  policy  of  no  Power  has  been  as  unsuccess¬ 
ful  as  that  of  the  Tsardom  during  the  last  generation.  The 
principal  result  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  was  to  place  Austria- 
Hungary  in  possession  of  Bosnia,  and  in  command  of  the  road  to 
Salonika;  to  erect  Roumania,  on  the  other  hand,  into  a  barrier 
across  the  path  to  Constantinople ;  to  make  Bulgaria  independent 
and  not  subject ;  to  throw  open  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  German 
enterprise.  In  the  Far  East  the  Siberian  railway  has  only  led 
Russia  into  greater  dangers  than  its  construction  removed.  Her 
prestige  throughout  Asia  threatens  to  be  shaken  to  the  foundations 
by  the  present  struggle.  Her  expenses  and  her  debt  arc  enor¬ 
mously  greater  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Her  people  and 
her  soil  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  poorer.  She  cannot  restore 
her  internal  strength,  let  us  repeat — and  the  consciousness  of  this 
thought  lay  behind  the  Peace  Rescript  and  the  Hague  Conference 
— without  revising  her  external  policy  in  order  to  readjust  her 
Budget.  What  lies  before  Russia  is  what  the  most  far-seeing 
of  her  revolutionaries  prophesied  two  generations  ago  as  the 
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ultimate  and  inevitable  alternative — reconstruction  or  ruin.  In 
the  solution  of  this  problem  England,  as  has  been  shown,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  direct  and,  one  had  almost  written,  a  vital  interest. 

Alexander  Herzen,  the  ablest  political  brain  that  Eussian 
revolutionary  movements  have  produced,  declared  half  a  century 
ago  that  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars  could  not  permanently  hold 
together.  Many  educated  Russians  are  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
They  reason  from  the  Slav  character,  and  from  the  fate  which  the 
Slavs  have  always  experienced  under  hard  foreign  pressure.  No 
definite  Teutonic  or  Latin  State,  once  created  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  been  extinguished  by  foreign  conquest. 
But  Poland  was,  in  its  day,  a  country  which  bulked  very  large 
upon  the  map  of  Europe.  Bohemia  was  a  separate  Slav  State, 
which  sank  and  remained  submerged  for  two  centuries.  It  has 
not  yet  recovered  its  national  identity,  and  fears  to  be  crushed 
into  subjection  by  the  Hohenzollern ,  as  it  was  once  by  the 
Hapsburg.  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  in  mediaeval  times,  had  periods 
of  fluctuating  greatness.  They  were  shattered  by  the  impact  of 
Turkish  conquest,  and  the  liberties  restored  to  them  are  due  to  no 
efforts  of  their  own.  The  incorrigible  politics  of  Belgrade  show 
the  old  anarchist  tendency. 

Most  of  the  mediaeval  Slav  pow’ers  had  lasted  longer  before  their 
downfall  than  the  Muscovite  power  has  endured  since  the  days  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible.  It  is  well  known  that  military  opinion  in 
Berlin  is  much  of  the  view"  that  if  Teuton  and  Slav  could  be  left 
to  fight  out  the  issue  alone,  the  fate  of  Poland  would  be  the  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  fate  of  Russia.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  facts 
upon  the  other  side.  The  Poles  chastened,  sharpened,  trained  in 
the  struggle  against  oppression,  are  more  fit  for  political  liberty 
to-day  than  at  any  time  in  the  centuries  of  their  independence. 
The  Czechs  are  brilliant  agitators.  But  agitating  power  does  not 
of  itself  argue  ability  in  government.  Up  to  the  present  the  Slav, 
when  left  to  himself,  has  shown  the  same  lack  of  architectonic 
power  in  politics  that  Matthew  Arnold  attributed  to  the  Celt  in 
literature,  and  both  the  facts  are  explained  by  similar  defects  of 
temperament.  The  survival  of  autocracy  in  the  Europe  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  almost  as  singular  a  phenomenon  as  would 
be  the  browsing  of  mastodons  in  Hyde  Park.  The  Muscovite 
system,  as  it  has  hitherto  existed,  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  finally 
untenable  by  the  present  war,  but  it  is  to  the  binding  power  of 
autocracy  that  Russia  owes  its  existence. 

This  is  the  root  of  the  purely  constitutional  difficulty.  No 
country  has  substituted  despotism  for  liberty  except  by  force,  and 
the  effort  has  been  usually  violent  and  brief.  From  Magna  Charta 
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to  the  revolution  of  1688  Barons,  Koundheads,  and  Whigs  had 
to  resort  to  arms  in  order  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Crown  by  the 
power  of  Parliament.  Germany  almost,  in  our  time,  has  been 
partly  revolutionised  from  above,  and  partly  from  below.  National 
intellectual  development  had  reached  a  stage  which  compelled 
automatically  the  concession  of  representative  institutions.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  decisive  impulse  came  from  within.  There 
was  the  will  to  be  free.  There  was  the  definite  conception 
of  freedom,  as  inseparable  from  the  parliamentary  idea.  But 
England  had  her  middle-class,  her  indigenous  constitutional  in¬ 
stinct,  her  nobles,  as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  land,  her  towns,  her 
dissenters,  all  the  consequences  of  commerce  and  the  reformation. 
France  had  her  brilliantly  dissolvent  literature,  of  which  a  bour¬ 
geoisie,  full  of  administrative  aptitude,  made  themselves  the  poli¬ 
tical  executors.  Germany  had  her  universities  as  the  organs  of 
the  deepest  and  most  searching  intellectual  movement  of  modern 
times. 

It  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the  peculiar  dangers  that  must 
attend  constitutional  transition  in  Eussia.  She  is  not  intellectually 
prepared.  She  has  no  aristocratic  or  middle  classes  marked  out 
for  leadership,  capable  of  checking  the  passions  behind  them, 
of  converting  the  forces  of  revolution  into  those  of  evolution. 
The  Nihilist  movement  was  more  anti-national  in  spirit  than 
autocracy  itself ;  it  would  have  substituted  communal  for  Imperial 
ideals;  it  expressed  the  very  philosophy  of  disintegration.  The 
Tsar  and  his  advisers  may  w^ell  fear  that  if  any  concession  what¬ 
ever  should  be  made,  all  the  revolutionary  instincts  in  Eussia  may 
be  encouraged  to  burst  as  before  into  mad  activity.  There  is  a 
clear  danger  that  the  assembly  of  the  States  General  may  either 
lead  straight  to  the  Terror,  or  that  pure  autocracy  may  have  to  be 
re-established  to  quell  anarchy.  Nevertheless,  tentative  changes 
must  be  made  lest  more  drastic  ones  should  be  forced.  Some 
risks  must  be  run  to  avoid  the  certainty  of  greater.  The  Eussian 
peasantry  is  still  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  generally  as  unfit  for 
parliamentary  institutions  as  France  in  the  epoch  of  the  hundred 
years’  war  would  have  been  for  universal  suffrage. 

We  must  judge  the  autocratic  system  in  strict  relation  to  its 
environment.  It  was  successful  during  many  centuries  for  national 
purposes,  as  no  other  system  could  have  been,  and  to  it  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  Slav  State  as  a  Great  Power  is  due.  If  it  is  to  be 
condemned,  as  it  must  be,  we  must  condemn  it  upon  purely  prac¬ 
tical  grounds — not  as  an  iniquitous  monstrosity ,  but  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  has  ceased  during  the  last  few  decades  to  make  for 
efficiency  in  competition  with  the  more  dynamic  institutions  of 
Western  freedom  and  Japanese  oligarchy.  The  Tsar  ruins  Eussia 
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by  repressing,  instead  of  stimulating,  the  thought  and  energy  of  its 
people.  Intellect  and  energy,  developed  and  organised  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  are  the  supreme  assets  of  States.  Russia 
must  use  every  effort  to  raise,  and  rapidly,  the  level  of  her  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  condition,  if  her  power  is  not  to  fall  utterly 
like  that  of  all  the  Slav  States  of  the  past.  Unless  new  effort  and 
purpose  throughout  the  nation  can  be  excited,  and  disciplined  by 
constitutional  reform — unless  a  new  political  soul  can  be  put  into 
Russia  by  an  intellectual  aw^akening,  such  as  all  the  Western 
peoples  have  owed  either  to  the  Reformation  or  to  the  French 
Revolution,  or  to  both  combined — the  Empire  of  the  Tsars  will  be 

plunged  into  a  gulf  of  disaster. 

«»«*««« 

But  no  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  imagine  that  constitu¬ 
tional  change  of  itself  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  Russia.  The 
party  of  revolution  has  avowed  its  destructive  purposes.  No  clear 
scheme  of  constructive  policy  has  yet  been  suggested  by  the  party 
of  moderate  reform.  If  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Zemstvos  were  summoned  at  the  present  moment  to  meet  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  w^ere  invited  to  attempt  the  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  entire  system  of  government,  they  would  be 
appalled  by  the  most  colossal  and  depressing  task  that  could  con¬ 
front  a  parliamentary  body.  What  would  be  their  policy  towards 
Finland,  Poland,  and  the  Jews?  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
it  would  be  either  milder  or  wiser  than  the  policy  of  the  autocracy. 
The  systematic  persecution  of  the  Poles  goes  on  in  Germany 
with  the  consent,  and  to  a  large  extent  through  the  medium  of  a 
constitutional  majority.  We  may  assume,  however,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  economic  and  financial  reform  would  occupy  the  first  atten¬ 
tions  of  the  representatives  of  the  Zemstvos.  The  weight  of  taxa¬ 
tion  is  pressing  the  life  out  of  the  Russian  people.  Upon  the 
principle  of  the  German  proverb  that  a  man’s  skin  is  nearer  to 
him  than  his  shirt,  the  revision  of  M.  Witte’s  financial  system 
would  naturally  be  attempted  at  the  outset. 

M.  Witte  has  always  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of  Friedrich  List, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  from  the  external  evidences 
of  his  policy  that  he  had  made  any  very  profound  or  original  study 
of  “  The  System  of  National  Economy,”  or  that  he  appreciated 
the  discriminating  character  of  the  doctrines  preached  by  the 
apostle  of  scientific  Protection.  The  strength  of  the  modern  Pro¬ 
tectionist  movement  abroad  as  represented,  for  instance,  by  its 
most  distinguished  living  representative.  Professor  Gustav 
Schmoller,  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  opposes  a  policy  of  pure 
economic  opportunism  to  the  rigid  formulas  of  Free  Trade,  as 
understood  in  this  country.  Adjustment  to  circumstance  is  the 
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principle  of  the  school  which  derives  from  Friedrich  List.  List 
thought  that  Free  Trade  or  Protection  might  be  wise,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  advocate  of  national  tariffs  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  believed  that  England,  under  Peel,  possessed  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  industrial  ascendancy  that  she  might  adopt  Free  Trade 
with  impunity  and  advantage.  He  believed  Free  Trade,  more¬ 
over,  to  be  generally  the  best  policy  for  an  agricultural  community 
bent,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  creating  an  internal  market  by 
developing  the  w'ealth  of  its  soil.  Under  present  conditions,  for 
instance,  in  the  British  Empire,  an  economist  who  endeavoured 
to  apply  List’s  principles  closely  would  be  in  favour  of  a  tariff 
against  foreign  competition  for  industrial  defence  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Mother  Country,  arfd  of  absolute  Free  Trade  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  According  to  the  ‘  ‘  System  of 
National  Economy,”  which  advocates  the  freedom  of  all  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  taxes  on  food,  for  instance,  are  regarded  as  only  to  be  justified 
by  political  reasons,  as  distinguished  from  economic.  It  is  uncertain 
what  view  the  great  wTiter  whom  M.  Witte  claims  to  have  taken 
for  his  master  would  now  form  as  to  the  economic  remedies  for 
the  state  of  Kussia.  But  it  is  extremely  probable  that  for  that 
country  the  apostle  of  Protection  would  have  recommended  the 
nearest  possible  approximation  to  Free  Trade.  Nor  would  such  a 
position  be  so  paradoxical  or  casuistical  as  the  average  English 
reader  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suspect. 

M.  Witte  can  claim  no  real  sanction  for  his  prohibitive  system 
from  the  pages  of  the  author  of  ”  National  Economy.”  List’s 
doctrine  depended  strictly  upon  his  theory  of  ‘  ‘  stages  ’  ’  in  economic 
progress.  He  regarded  the  requirements  of  the  distinctively  agri¬ 
cultural  stage  as  wholly  different  from  those  of  a  country  with  a 
population  and  a  consuming  power  sufficient  to  provide  a  sufficient 
internal  market  within  the  tariff.  The  United  States,  for  in¬ 
stance,  developed  their  agricultural  wealth  and  population  largely 
by  the  means  of  free  exports  for  their  produce  to  this  country. 
When  they  had  sufficient  wealth  and  numbers  to  support,  by  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  single  market,  a  vast  internal  industry, 
the  tariff  was  put  up  to  a  prohibitive  height  with  success.  But  the 
development  of  agricultural  wealth  and  of  adequate  consuming 
power  among  a  large  population,  under  Free  Trade  conditions, 
enabling  farmers  and  their  labourers  to  purchase  all  their  imple¬ 
ments  and  requirements  cheaply,  w'as  regarded  by  List  as  a  step 
properly  precedent  to  effective  Protection.  Hence  Free  Trade 
in  this  country  was  originally  the  Tory  policy  of  the  squires,  while 
Protection  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Whigs  and  the  cities.  Hence 
the  Prussian  junkers  were  the  original  mainstay  of  the  Free  Trade 
cause  in  Germany,  until  the  competitive  import  of  American  wheat 
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tried  their  principles  and  changed  their  views.  The  German 
agrarians  would  turn  Free  Traders  once  more,  and  vote  for  revok¬ 
ing  the  industrial  tariff,  if  the  parallel  protection  for  corn  and 
cattle  were  withdrawn. 

Friedrich  List  would  refuse  to  accept  M.  Witte  as  a  sufficiently 
discriminating  disciple.  He  would  assert,  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
admitted,  that  the  industrial  prosperity  of  a  country  cannot  be 
founded  except  under  Protection  against  the  overix)wering  competi¬ 
tive  ability  of  countries  long  established  in  manufacture.  But  the 
German  thinker  would  have  urged,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
Russia  is  far  from  the  stage  of  agricultural  progress  at  which  the 
effort  to  establish  a  great  industrial  system  may  be  commenced 
with  a  sound  prospect  of  success.  Everything  in  modern  Russia 
depends  upon  agriculture.  The  mujik  is  the  Atlas  who  bears  the 
vast  orb  of  Slav  fate  upon  his  shoulders.  Atlas,  however,  so  far 
from  being  nourished,  is  being  slowly  bled  to  death.  The  peasants 
are  becoming  more  and  more  imix)verished  from  year  to  year.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  being  reduced.  The  export  of  wheat  is  to  a 
large  extent  a  forced  and  unnatural  export ,  which  creates  artificial 
starvation.  Peasants,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Treasury,  and 
to  finance  Imperial  policy,  from  Cronstadt  to  Port  Arthur,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  for  money  what  they  should  keep  for  food.  The  con¬ 
suming  power  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  declining  faster  than  the 
population  increases.  In  other  words,  what  exists  within  M.  de 
Witte’s  prohibitive  system  is  a  shrinking  home  market,  and  one 
which,  under  present  fiscal  conditions,  must  continue  to  shrink, 
and  will  shrink  alarmingly,  in  case  of  the  disastrous  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  the  Far  East.  This  is  the  problem  of  problems  for 
Russia — to  relieve  the  peasant  from  part  of  the  weight  of  economic 
oppression  which  is  crushing  him  to  the  earth — to  squeeze  less 
revenue  out  of  him,  and  to  use  more  of  it  for  his  benefit. 

These  are  arguments  which  an  overwhelming  majority  of  any 
constitutional  assembly  in  Russia  would  probably  urge.  It  is 
quite  possible,  for  aught  we  know',  that  M.  Witte,  if  arraigned  for 
his  policy  in  office,  would  fully  admit  the  abstract  force  of  the  in¬ 
dictment.  He  would,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  challenge  any  par¬ 
liamentary  committee,  without  possessing  a  veto  upon  Imperial 
policy,  to  act  much  better  or  much  differently.  The  greatest  need 
of  Russia  is  the  reduction  of  taxation.  But  how  is  taxation  to  be 
reduced  consistently  with  the  defence  of  interests  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  nation?  That  is  the  crucial  point  of  national 
economy  in  modern  Russia.  When  we  examine  the  history  of 
British  taxation  during  the  eighteenth  century  we  find,  as  war 
follows  war,  as  the  permanent  debt  accumulates,  and  the  strength 
of  the  fleet  grows  from  reign  to  reign  by  leaps  and  bounds,  that  it 
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becomes  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  between  real  economic 
intention  and  the  blind  pressure  of  sheer  financial  necessity.  It 
was  essential  to  tax  everything  upon  which  an  indirect  revenue 
could  be  readily  raised.  As  the  scope  of  the  excise  was  extended, 
import  duties,  wdth  a  view  to  the  compensation  of  home  industry, 
became  disproportionately  higher.  So  the  Chinese  wall  of  an 
almost  prohibitive  tariff  rose  round  the  island  haphazard  and 
almost  unawares.  In  the  same  way  it  becomes  impossible  in 
studying  M.  Witte’s  methods  to  separate  his  economic  intentions 
from  his  revenue  necessities.  Bismarck  could  not  have  drawn  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two  influences  upon  his  tariff 
policy  in  1879. 

We  are  led  to  suspect  that  M.  Witte  endeavoured  to  make  a 
fiscal  virtue  of  his  fiscal  exigencies,  like  our  eighteenth-century 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  after  Walpole.  But  necessity  was 
their  law,  as  it  ultimately  proved  law  to  the  enlightened  economic 
mind  of  Pitt,  and  as  it  was  to  the  ex-Pinance  Minister  of  the  Tsar. 
For  immensely  increased  armaments,  and  for  strategical  railways 
alone,  M.  Witte  had  to  raise  something  like  £100,000,000  sterling 
annually,  in  addition  to  about  £30,000,000  sterling  for  the  service 
of  the  debt.  In  those  figures  lies  the  crucial  problem  of  Eussian 
reorganisation.  A  constitutional  assembly  could  not  repudiate  the 
debt,  for  instance.  It  could  not  abate  armaments  without  some 
fundamental  change  in  the  spirit  and  aims  of  Eussian  external 
policy.  Would  the  representatives  of  the  Zemstvos  prefer  to 
abandon  Manchuria  to  Japan,  Persia  to  this  country,  and  the 
Balkans  to  Germany?  The  answer  must  be  doubtful.  But  the 
great  game  cannot  go  on  without  costing  the  candle.  If  a  normal 
Budget  of  something  like  £230,000,000  a  year  is  to  be  raised,  that 
cannot  be  done  in  Eussia  by  direct  taxation,  or  by  any  method 
dispensing  with  a  prohibitive  scale  of  Customs  duties.  Nor  is  it 
now  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  such  an  industrial  col¬ 
lapse  as  would  follow  the  drastic  reduction  of  the  tariff.  The  new 
industrial  population  in  the  towns,  if  rendered  workless  by  Free 
Trade  reform  in  the  agricultural  interest,  might  create  the  most 
dangerous  revolutionary  movement  by  which  Eussia  has  ever  been 
threatened.  And  if  anything  is  more  necessary  to  Eussia  than 
reduced  taxation,  it  is — increased  expenditure.  For  instance,  upon 
education.  The  Hague  Conference  betrayed,  under  generally 
philanthropic  pretexts,  the  torturing  urgency  of  Eussia’s  economic 
problem. 

Whether  autocracy  becomes  liberalised  or  not,  will  now  alter 
nothing  in  the  fundamental  character  of  the  national  problem. 
Taxation  cannot  be  lightened  by  placing  a  check  upon  military, 
naval,  and  strategical  expenses,  unless  compensating  security  can 
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be  found  in  a  new  foreign  alliance.  Thus  we  come  back  to  the 
point,  that  the  real  key  to  the  constitutional  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions  of  internal  reorganisation  can  only  be  reached  through  a 
sweeping  change  in  the  whole  traditional  character  of  Russian 
external  policy. 

The  war  has  shown  the  enormous  advantages  for  every  active 
purpose  possessed  by  an  empire  extending  over  the  fluid  element 
over  an  empire  extending  across  the  solid  element.  Russia  has 
relatively  illimitable  numbers.  Her  numbers  in  the  Far  East 
cannot  reach  their  objective.  You  can  only  carry  a  trickle  through 
a  quarter-inch  pipe ,  though  all  the  volume  of  Niagara  were  press¬ 
ing  at  one  end  of  it.  Again,  the  outlying  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  all  matters  of  internal  development,  pay  their 
own  way  at  the  expense  of  their  own  people.  India 
is  as  self-financed  as  Egypt,  yet  the  possession  of  both  is  a  source 
of  additional  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  arc  not  taxed  to  build  Canadian  or  Australian  railways.  For 
inter-imperial  purposes,  the  sea  is  a  permanent  way  which 
swallows  no  capital.  When  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  built 
at  the  cost  of  over  ^100,000,000  sterling,  the  burthen  is  borne  by 
the  Russian  peasant,  who  gets  no  personal  benefit  whatever  from 
Siberia.  Indispensable  as  that  territory  will  be  to  the  vast  Russian 
population  of  the  future,  it  now  contains  only  five  or  six  millions  of 
Slav  inhabitants.  The  expense  of  Asiatic  empire  goes  far  to  check 
the  economic  development  of  European  Russia.  The  Tsardom, 
for  all  present  purposes,  though  not,  of  course,  for  future,  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  far  stronger  and  more  prosperous  power  if  it  did 
not  possess  Siberia,  and  if  Yermak  had  never  crossed  the  Urals. 
The  war  may  teach  the  lesson  that  sound  development  must  begin 
at  home,  and  that  the  Railway  Budget  for  Siberia  must  be  re¬ 
trenched.  The  Naval  Budget  and  the  Military  Budget  will 
present  more  formidable  difiiculties. 

Russia  needs,  above  all,  time  and  peace.  She  cannot  hope, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  wage  a  successful  war  upon  any 
frontier,  and  no  country  can  desire  to  engage  repeatedly  in  un¬ 
successful  wars.  Eventual  failure  would  be  at  least  as  certain  in 
Persia  as  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  Near  East  Russia  can  never 
secure  Constantinople  by  her  unaided  power  while  the  German 
veto  is  interposed,  and  the  Turk  alone  can  place,  for  the  last 
supreme  struggle  of  Islam,  a  million  fighting  men  in  the  field. 
The  overpowering  growth  of  the  German  fleet  is  turning  the 
Baltic  into  a  German  lake.  The  prospect  of  recovering  naval 
ascendancy  in  the  Far  East  may  well  appear  hopeless,  once  Port 
Arthur  has  fallen.  Russia  will  soon  realise  that  she  is  checked 
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at  last  upon  every  frontier,  and  commanded  upon  every  coast 
except  the  Caspian.  Russia  needs  peace  literally,  at  next  to  any 
price.  But  she  also  needs  security  against  the  prospect  of  stronger 
Powers  taking  advantage  of  her  disadvantages,  and  destroying  the 
Slav  dream  of  the  future.  This  security  the  alliance  with  France 
alone  has  ceased  to  offer,  and  Russian  policy  cannot  be  solidly 
reconstructed,  except  upon  the  basis  of  an  alliance  with  either 
Germany  or  England. 

An  alliance  with  Germany,  the  latter  Power  being  unmistakably 
the  predominant  partner,  would  mean  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  Russian  ambitions  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor.  It  would 
enable  the  Kaiser  to  increase  his  naval  expenditure,  the  Tsar  to 
reduce  the  military  estimates,  w'hich  have  been  swollen  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  chiefly  by  the  preparations  against  the 
possibility  of  an  eventual  breach  with  Berlin.  A  combina¬ 
tion  between  Germany  and  the  ‘  ‘  eastern  neighbour  ’  ’  would 
necessarily  be  a  menace  to  this  country,  if  it  led  to  expansion  both 
of  Teutonic  and  Russian  naval  power,  with  a  view  to  eventual 
concerted  action  in  the  North  Sea.  It  w’ould  also  immensely  in¬ 
crease  the  danger  to  India,  if  railway  development  were  more 
vigorously  undertaken  in  that  direction,  and  slackened  in  the  Far 
East.  Germany,  in  her  turn,  delivered  from  the  danger  of  a 
double  attack,  and  confident  of  being  able  to  deal  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  on  land,  with  France  alone,  would  have  Holland  at 
the  mercy  of  her  military  power. 

There  are  serious  possibilities  in  this  direction.  If  we  ourselves 
realise  that  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  war  has 
made  an  agreement  with  Russia  less  desirable  in  our  owm  interest, 
it  is  improbable  that  Russian  statesmen  should  fail  to  perceive 
the  superior  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  would  be 
compatible  with  the  retention  of  the  French  alliance,  as  a  check 
upon  Germany,  It  would  bridle  the  latter  at  sea,  and  prevent  the 
Baltic  from  becoming,  as  it  now  tends  to  do,  a  German  lake. 
Above  all,  it  would  enable  Russia  to  concentrate  her  strength  upon 
the  Balkans,  and  would  open  the  Dardanelles.  The  conviction 
wdll  return  after  the  war  that  the  destiny  of  the  Slav  race  must 
be  decided  on  the  route  to  Constantinople.  There  is  still  a  future 
in  that  direction,  or  in  none  ;  and  if  Russia  is  to  have  the  strongest 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  without  the  loss  of  her 
prospects  even  in  the  Near  East,  she  must  endeavour  to  retain  the 
French  alliance  and  to  supplement  it  by  an  understanding  with 
this  country.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sanguine  in  any  case  about  the 
prospects,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  of  Russian  policy  ;  internal 
reform  and  development  must  be  the  slow  w'ork  of  more  than  one 
generation ;  all  that  can  be  done  at  the  outset  is  to  check  the  pro- 
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cess  of  economic  decline  and  to  make  the  beginnings  of  constitu¬ 
tional  and  educational  progress.  The  Eussian  nightmare  which 
has  oppressed  the  imagination  of  the  nervous  w'orld  since  Napo¬ 
leon’s  overthrow,  has  proved  as  illusory  as  the  Yellow  nightmare, 
as  even  the  American  nightmare,  will  yet  appear.  Tw^o  genera¬ 
tions  ago  there  still  loomed  in  the  Continental  mind  a  British 
peril  of  vampire  character;  and  the  “  Yellow  Peril  ”  is  but  the 
latest  form  of  that  inveterate  propensity  described  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield — “We  make  ourselves  miserable  in  the  anticipation 
of  evils  that  never  happen.” 


Calchas. 
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One  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
under  the  editorship  of  G.  H.  Lewes  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  was 
the  distinguished  philosopher  whom  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
had  just  appointed,  in  spite  of  numerous  protests,  to  the  Chair  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  two  great  books  on 
which  Alexander  Bain’s  title  to  fame  chiefly  rests — “  The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect,”  and  “  The  Emotions  and  the  Will  ” — were 
written  before  the  appearance  of  this  Review,  but  several  of  his 
later  works  were  first  given  to  the  world  in  these  pages.  The  files 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  contain  also  some  evidence  of  the 
hostility  which  his  school  of  philosophy  had  to  meet.  To  hold 
unpopular  opinions  was  to  adopt  a  bolder  attitude  then  than  now, 
and  the  opposition  which  his  materialism  evoked  from  men 
sometimes  less  wdse  than  well-meaning,  had  a  serious  adverse 
effect  upon  his  career.  In  later  years,  he  used  to  tell  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Home  Secretary  to 
prevent  his  appointment  to  the  Aberdeen  Chair  (as  he  had  been 
previously  deprived  of  similar  opportunities  of  securing  a  com¬ 
petence),  and  of  the  information  given  him  by  John  Mill  (an 
intimate  friend  of  Lewis) ,  of  the  receipt  of  numerous  letters  from 
important  personages,  “  all  testifying  to  my  great  unfitness.” 
The  bitterness  of  feeling  by  which  he  was  assailed  may  be  judged 
from  the  treatment  accorded  to  him  in  the  Cambridge  lectures  on 
“  Conscience,”  delivered  by  a  controversialist  usually  so  fair  as 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  a  treatment  which  drew  a  vehement 
protest,  in  this  Review^  from  Cotter  Morison.  The  opposition, 
originally  religious,  assumed  in  recent  years  a  more  definitely 
philosophical  form,  and  even  those  who  had  profited  most  by 
the  great  work  he  accomplished  were  not  always  mindful  of  the 
rock  from  which  they  were  hewn,  and  joined  the  adherents  of  a 
more  “  Idealistic  ”  school  in  depreciating  his  services.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  American  psychologists  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  his  concern  at  the  attitude  towards  Professor  Bain  of  some 
of  the  younger  workers  in  the  same  field.  Yet,  in  spite  of  open 
opposition,  and  of  less  generous  depreciation,  Bain’s  doctrines 

(1)  “  The  Autiobiography  of  Alexander  Bain,”  edited,  with  an  additional 
chapter,  by  William  L.  Davidson,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  (Longmans.) 
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have  influenced  thought  in  Europe,  in  America,  and  in  India 
alike,  and  his  books  have  been  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language.  His  reception  in  France  has  been  most 
<;ordial  of  all ;  those  who  use  the  well-known  ‘  ‘  Dictionnaire  Com- 
plet,”  by  Pierre  Larousse,  may  recollect  an  entry  in  the  reference 
pages  of  that  volume — “  Aberdeen,  port  sur  la  mer  du  Nord  ;  131, 
bOO  h. ;  Patrie  de  Bain;”  and  M.  Eibot’s  “La  Psychologic 
Anglaise  ”  remains  an  important  tribute  to  the  effect  of  Bain’s 
teaching. 

No  writer  of  our  times  has  more  sternly  repressed  all  temptation 
to  obtrude  his  personality  upon  his  readers,  and  none  was  more 
opposed  to  anything  like  self-advertisement.  The  whole-hearted 
devotion  to  work  w^hich  was  the  ruling  motive  of  his  life  left 
no  room  for  the  intrusion  of  personal  ambition  or  individual  pre¬ 
judice.  If  his  writings  are  in  any  sense  a  self-revelation ,  it  is  in 
so  far  as  they  reveal  the  self -repression  of  w'hich  he  was  capable ; 
the  strictly  scientific  spirit  which  dominated  all  his  books  left 
room  for  little  more  emotion  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  propositions 
of  Euclid.  His  pupils  at  Aberdeen  record  how  complete  was  this 
control  over  the  personal  factor;  he  lectured  on  John  Mill  or 
George  Grote  without  once  betraying  any  knowledge  of  them  be¬ 
yond  what  might  have  been  derived  from  their  published  works ; 
and  readers  of  his  “  John  Stuart  Mill  ”  will  recall  the  detached 
criticism  of  the  character  of  his  friend,  which  makes  that  book 
unique  among  personal  appreciations. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  left  a  record  of  his  quiet  and 
laborious  life  may  surprise  those  w'ho  knew  him  slightly ;  but  the 
“  Autobiography  ”  which  Messrs.  Longmans  have  just  pub« 
lished  leaves  no  room  for  astonishment.  Professor  Bain  had  a 
story  to  tell,  which  will  interest  disciple  and  opponent  alike,  and 
which,  though  in  some  ways  not  quite  adequate  as  a  full  revelation 
of  a  noble  character,  yet  contains  the  record  of  a  noble  life.  Among 
the  stories  of  those  who  have  achieved  great  things  in  spite  of 
well-nigh  insuperable  obstacles,  the  “  Autobiography  ”  of 
Alexander  Bain  will  find  a  notable  place ;  even  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland  it  is  a  classical  instance  of  the  conquest  of  genius  over 
'Circumstances.  He  was  born  in  1818,  at  Aberdeen,  the  son  of  a 
hand-loom  weaver,  who  had  been  a  private  in  the  92nd.  “  I  have 

a  dim  recollection,”  he  writes,  “  of  its  being  said  that  a  man  like 
my  father,  who  was  both  expert  and  industrious,  could  earn 
considerably  over  a  pound  a  week.  But  it  was  the  sad  experience 
of  our  family,  that  the  remuneration  of  piecework  steadily  fell 
from  year  to  year,  and  my  earliest  feelings  of  bitter  distress  were 
due  to  my  father’s  announcing,  time  after  time,  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  per  piece  of  the  fabrics  that  he  wove.  As  the  increase  of 
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his  family  was  steady  at  the  same  time,  the  result  was  that  he 
increased  the  amount  of  his  production  until,  I  may  say,  for  a 
number  of  years,  his  working  day  ranged  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
hours.”  The  second  son  of  a  family  in  such  circumstances  must 
needs  find  employment  at  an  early  age,  but  before  Bain  earned  his 
first  wages,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  had  mastered,  in  addition  to 
the  ”  three  E’s,”  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  Algebra  up  to 
quadratic  equations.  A  temporary  failure  to  understand  Euclid 
was  the  result  of  incompetent  teaching,  and  of  an  effort  to  learn 
the  propositions  by  force  of  memory  alone.  His  reading  in 
theology  was,  naturally,  extensive  for  his  tender  age.  Like  all 
Scots  children,  he  had  learned  by  heart  the  metrical  Psalms  and 
the  Shorter  Catechism;  but  he  had  also  read  the  ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  ‘‘  Scots  Worthies,”  and  a  work  of  English  origin,  en¬ 
titled  ”  Dialogues  of  Devils,”  which  delighted  the  boy  by  a 
horrible  picture  of  Priestley’s  sufferings  in  hell.  An  illustrated 
Bible  and  Watson’s  ‘‘Body  of  Divinity”  completed  his  theo¬ 
logical  equipment.  His  father  belonged  to  the  sternest  school 
of  Calvinism,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the 
work  relates  what  children  had  to  suffer  from  these  terrible 
doctrines.  We  can  quote  only  a  sentence  from  this  remarkable 
story.  It  describes  a  scene  of  regular  weekly  occurrence,  as  the 
children  gathered  round  their  father  after  breakfast  on  Sunday 
morning.  ‘‘  His  most  iterated  theme  was  a  denunciation  of  one 
and  all  of  us,  as  in  a  headlong  career  to  hell,  without  any  reserva¬ 
tion.  For  this  state  of  things  he  could  think  of  no  possible 
solution  but  that  God  should  either  plunge  us  into  deep  affliction 
or  cast  us  into  hell.”  The  boy  took  all  this  very  seriously,  and 
although  he  adopted,  early  in  life,  a  very  different  speculative 
position,  which  he  retained  consistently  to  the  end,  the  un¬ 
mitigated  severity  of  the  Calvinism  of  his  childhood  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  his  thought.  Some  few  years  later  he  came  into  con¬ 
tact  w'ith  an  ardent  evangelicalism  which  knew  nothing  of 
‘‘  election,”  but  ‘‘  it  impressed  me,”  he  says,  ‘‘  in  a  way  that  I 
might  now  describe  as  maudlin.  At  all  events,  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  to  confess  to  such  a  sentiment,  even  if  I  possessed 
it.”  Of  the  two  opposing  systems,  the  logical  Calvinistic  doctrines 
were  the  more  likely  to  retain  his  respect,  though  not  his 
adherence,  and,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  disliked  to  hear  of 
modifications  in  the  traditional  Scottish  practice.  The  cold  sim¬ 
plicity,  for  example,  of  a  Scottish  funeral  appealed  strongly  to 
his  sense  of  propriety,  and  I  well  remember  the  indignation  with 
which  he  listened  to  the  details  of  the  unusually  ceremonious 
burial  of  a  distinguished  layman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
early  chapters  of  his  ‘‘  Autobiography  ”  will  become  a  locus 
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classicus  for  the  religious  and  moral  conditions  of  Scottish  life 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  no  student  of  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  people  can  afford  to  neglect  this  valuable  source. 

For  two  years  the  future  philosopher  acted  as  errand-boy  to  an 
auctioneer,  and  he  used  to  tell  how  he  was  once  sent  to  the  house 
of  a  professor  in  Old  Aberdeen,  and  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  set 
of  the  works  of  Voltaire.  This  was  about  1831,  when  Bain  was 
thirteen.  Eleven  years  later  he  was  in  London  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  received  as  the  friend  of  John  Mill,  and  a  member 
of  the  circle  of  literati  of  which  Mill  was  the  centre.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  boy  of  thirteen,  with  his  smattering  of  Latin  and  his 
vague  questionings  about  religion,  into  Mill’s  most  valued 
assistant  in  the  preparation  of  his  epoch-making  “  Logic,”  was 
the  work  of  a  decade.  It  is  a  result  attributable  to  two  causes 
— Bain’s  natural  genius,  and  the  educational  system  in  Scotland 
before  the  days  of  School  Boards  and  Universities  Commissions, 
The  boy’s  interest  was  awakened  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  his 
spare  hours  he  followed  out  a  consistent  course  of  mathematics  up 
to  the  Differential  Calculus.  His  first  glimpse  of  Newton’s 
”  Principia  ”  was  afforded  by  a  watchmaker,  who,  “with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  allowed  me  to  look  at  his  copy  of  Mott’s 
Translation.  I  had  to  spread  my  handkerchief  on  the  counter 
before  it  could  be  placed  there.  I  inspected  it  for  half  an  hour, 
so  as  to  get  some  idea  of  its  drift,  and  hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to 
attack  it.”  In  his  mathematical  studies  he  had  the  advantage 
of  an  evening  school,  and  he  covered,  in  the  space  of  a  week. 
Analytical  Plane  Trigonometry,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and 
Analytical  Geometry — an  achievement  worthy  of  being  recorded 
along  with  Mill’s  precocious  performances.  He  w’as  now  himself 
working  at  the  loom,  and  snatched  from  sleep  and  rest  four 
precious  hours  a  day  for  his  books. 

In  1835,  Bain  was  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  an 
Aberdeen  clergyman,  the  Rev.  John  Murray,  who  insisted  upon 
his  preparing  himself  for  College  by  acquiring  a  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  Latin.  This  he  gained  in  a  year’s  time,  during  which  he 
found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself  with  merely  linguistic  effort , 
and,  besides  pursuing  his  mathematical  course,  he  read  Hume’s 
”  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.” 

Three  months  at  the  Grammar  School  equipped  Bain  for  com¬ 
peting  for  an  entrance  Bursary  at  Marischal  College.  He  was 
not  immediately  successful,  but  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
entering  the  College.  He  was  now  eighteen,  and  considerably 
older  than  most  of  his  college  contemporaries.  The  chapters 
which  describe  his  student  days  at  Aberdeen  are  equally  important 
for  the  development  of  his  own  thought  and  for  the  history  of 
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education  in  Scotland.  We  know  of  no  source  where  the  reader 
will  find  a  more  suggestive  analysis  of  what  was,  on  the  w'hole, 
competent  University  teaching,  about  the  year  1840.  But  we 
must  hasten  on  to  the  crisis  in  Bain’s  fortunes,  which  arrived  in  the 
summer  of  1839,  when  he  met  an  old  acquaintance,  John  Robert¬ 
son,  who  w’as  now  assisting  Mill  in  the  editorship  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Review.  Through  Robertson’s  good  offices, 
Bain  contributed  to  the  Review  an  article  on  the  then  new  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  electrotype  and  the  daguerreotype.  Like  other 
distinguished  philosophers,  Bain  thus  first  appeared  before  the 
world  as  a  writer  on  physical  topics,  but  he  seems  to  have  felt 
all  along  that  these  were  only  subsidiary  to  his  real  interests ; 

“  the  study  of  the  mind  had  now  become  incessant  and  over¬ 
mastering.”  His  next  contribution,  on  ”  the  accurate  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Properties  of  Matter,”  which  employed  physical 
examples  in  ‘  ‘  the  ambitious  attempt  of  laying  down  rules  of  induc¬ 
tive  discovery  or  invention,”  inspired  George  Grote  to  write  to 
Mill  to  inquire  if  its  author  had  published  anything  else.  The 
way  was  now  clear  for  the  most  memorable  event  of  his  early  life, 
his  first  visit  to  London,  in  the  summer  of  1842. 

Bain  was  not  quite  twenty-four  when  he  was  introduced  to  the 
literary  society  of  the  day.  His  first  sponsor  was  the  distinguished 
physicist,  Neil  Arnott,  at  whose  hospitable  table  he  met  G.  H. 
Lewes,  George  Lillie  Craik,  Wheatstone,  and  Edwin  Chadwick. 
An  interview  with  Carlyle  afforded  an  occasion  for  a  characteristic 
remark  which  remained  in  his  retentive  memory  :  ‘  ‘  I  have  tried 
many  recipes,  Wordsworth  and  the  rest,  and  but  for  the  French 
Revolution  and  German  literature,  I  see  very  little  hope  for  this 
old  earth  of  ours  ” — a  verdict  shaped,  as  Bain  remarks,  by  the 
accidents  of  Carlyle’s  own  literary  labours  at  the  time.  Among 
other  distinguished  men,  Faraday  and  Thomas  Graham  showed 
the  youth  marked  attention,  but  the  chief  feature  of  the  visit  was 
the  opportunity  of  frequent  walks  with  Mill,  to  and  from  the  India 
House,  while  Mill  talked  on  many  subjects,  and  condemned  recent 
London  architecture.  So  intimate  did  their  relations  become  that 
Bain’s  last  weeks  in  London  were  occupied  in  revising  the  MS. 
of  Mill’s  “Logic.”  “The  only  person  from  whom  I  received 
any  direct  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  ‘  System  of  Logic,’  ” 
says  Mill,  “  was  Mr.  Bain,  since  so  justly  celebrated  for  his 
philosophical  writings.  He  went  carefully  through  the  manu¬ 
script  before  it  was  sent  to  press,  and  enriched  it  with  a  great 
number  of  additional  examples  and  illustrations  from  science, 
many  of  which,  as  well  as  some  detached  remarks  of  his  own,  in 
confirmation  of  my  logical  views,  I  inserted  nearly  in  his  own 
words.” 
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The  work  which  Bain  had  actually  accomplished  by  this  date, 
though  slight  in  amount,  had  thus  received  ample  recognition  in 
his  rapid  promotion  to  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  leaders 
of  contemporary  thought,  but  nearly  twenty  years  had  to  elapse 
before  he  obtained  the  position  he  most  desired — that  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity  professor.  His  varied  accomplishments,  the  distinguished 
testimony  which  he  could  command,  the  considerable  experience 
he  soon  gained  as  substitute-professor  in  Aberdeen,  were  alike 
powerless  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  his  system  of  thought. 
Even  in  his  applications  for  Chairs  of  Physical  Science  he  found 
this  prejudice  an  insuperable  obstacle  ;  he  had  added  to  his  lack  of 
orthodoxy  in  speculative  thought  a  dangerous  radicalism  in  poli¬ 
tical  doctrine,  and  it  was  felt  that,  at  all  hazards,  he  must  be 
debarred  from  contact  with  youth.  In  one  instance,  this  success¬ 
ful  opposition  proved  a  tactical  mistake,  for  the  defeated  candidate 
for  a  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  was  very  nearly  successful,  a 
year  later,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Chair  of  Moral  Phil¬ 
osophy,  his  occupation  of  which  would  have  been  so  much  more 
distasteful.  Had  Lord  John  Russell  been  able  to  form  a  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1846,  Bain  w'ould  have  realised  his  ambition  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  instead  of  at  forty -two.  As  it  was,  he  occupied 
a  post  under  Chadwick,  on  the  Board  of  Health,  from  1847  to  1850, 
but  otherwise  he  subsisted,  up  to  1860,  mainly  on  literary  work. 

During  these  years,  in  spite  of  some  necessary  “  pot-boiling,” 
Bain  produced  his  systematic  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  mind 
— ”  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect  ”  and  ”  The  Emotions  and  the 
Will.”  His  w'ork  was  on  the  lines  of  the  traditional  English 
Psychology,  but  it  retained  the  mark  of  Bain’s  individual  genius. 
“  Those  who  have  the  highest  appreciation  and  warmest  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  predecessors,”  wrote  John  Mill,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  “  are  likely  to  be  the  most  struck  with  the  great  advance 
which  his  treatise  contributes  over  what  his  predecessors  had  done, 
and  the  improved  position  in  which  it  places  their  psychological 
theory.”  Apart  from  special  doctrines,  the  novelty  of  Bain’s  work 
lay  in  its  application  of  the  Inductive  Method  to  Psychology,  and 
this  alone  would  make  his  two  volumes  part  of  the  permanent 
literature  of  the  subject.  His  remarkable  analytical  power,  his 
gift  of  happy  phraseology,  and  his  wealth  of  illustration  combined 
to  make  his  special  contributions  not  merely  valuable  at  the  time 
as  the  best  expression  of  the  results  then  achieved,  but  full  of 
suggestion  for  his  successors.  ‘‘  With  the  exception  of  Locke,” 
says  Professor  Ward,  in  the  ”  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  “  per¬ 
haps  no  English  writer  has  made  equally  important  contributions 
to  the  science  of  mind.” 

That  Bain’s  works  should  have  stood  so  well  the  test  of  the 
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criticism  of  half  a  century  is  the  more  notable  when  one  recollects 
that  they  were  published  some  years  before  Darwin  turned  specu¬ 
lations  of  this  nature  into  a  new  channel,  and  that,  although  they 
were  modified,  from  time  to  time,  in  successive  editions,  their 
author  made  no  effort  to  bring  them  more  definitely  into  line  wdth 
evolutionary  theory.  His  view  was  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
had  lightened  his  inquiry  by  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  the 
psychologist  to  attempt  “  to  define  the  absolute  commencement  of 
any  of  the  great  fundamental  notions,”  and  by  restricting  his  task 
to  the  observation  of  their  growth.  In  this  way,  he  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  a  wwker  outside  the  field  of  evolutionary  inquiry ,  but  in  no 
sense  hostile  to  it. 

In  1860,  Bain  became  Professor  of  Logic  and  English  Literature 
at  Aberdeen,  and  his  consequent  departure  from  London  resulted, 
naturally,  in  a  much  less  close  association  with  Mill  and  Grote, 
but  he  remained  in  constant  correspondence  with  them  until  the 
end  of  their  lives,  and  the  long  summer  vacation  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  in  those  days  afforded  opportunities  for  renewed  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse.  He  shared  their  general  views  in  politics  as  in 
philosophy,  joining  especially  in  their  hatred  of  the  measures  by 
which  Louis  Napoleon  raised  himself  to  powder  in  France.  He 
was  fond  of  quoting  Mill’s  expression  of  disgust  on  hearing  of  the 
coup  d’etat,  in  December,  1851  (‘‘  The  fellow  has  succeeded  !  ”), 
and  of  telling  how  Mill  cherished  a  belief  that  an  unguarded 
expression  in  Parliament  w^ould  some  day  render  impossible  his 
residence  at  Avignon.  The  “  Autobiography  ”  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  letter  from  Grote,  wTitten  when  Napoleon  III.  was  in  London 
in  1855  : — ‘‘  I  am  glad  Mill  is  not  here  to  witness  the  scenes 
of  this  week — the  public  adoration  paid  by  the  English  people 
to  the  greatest  political  criminal  who  has  been  seen  in  Europe 
since  the  despots  of  Greece  and  mediaival  Italy.  ...  I  am  con¬ 
soled  for  having  turned  sixty  years  of  age  last  November  w^hen  I 
see  the  accursed  state  of  public  opinion  in  which  my  old  age  is 
destined  to  move.  Very  luckily,  my  interest  in  science  remains 
unchanged  and  unabated ;  as  for  the  hope  of  ethical  or  political 
amelioration ,  the  sooner  I  can  root  that  out  the  more  comfortable 
I  shall  feel.”  Something  of  this  feeling  was  evident  in  Bain’s 
own  attitude  tow^ards  public  events  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
His  standard  of  public  morality  was  high,  and  even  austere,  and 
alike  in  local  and  in  national  politics  he  disapproved  of  recent  ten¬ 
dencies  to  unnecessary  expenditure  upon  what  he  regarded  as  more 
or  less  vain  display.  It  seemed  to  him,  too,  that  the  respect  for 
human  life  w^hich  occupied  so  large  a  place  in  his  own  ethical 
teaching  had  considerably  decreased.  When  the  new^spapers 
w’ere  printing  summaries  of  the  events  of  the  year  1902,  he 
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remarked  with  some  sadness  upon  the  very  casual  references  to  the 
loss  of  life  in  the  great  volcanic  outbursts  of  that  summer,  as 
contrasted  with  the  space  assigned  to  such  subjects  as,  for  example, 
athletic  records.  ‘‘  Hushing  up  the  earthquakes,”  he  called  it, 
in  one  of  his  favourite  violent  metaphors. 

Bain’s  Aberdeen  career  divides  itself  into  two  periods — twenty 
years  of  teaching  in  the  University,  in  the  course  of  which  he  sent 
forth  many  distinguished  pupils,  and  twenty-three  years  of  retire¬ 
ment.  Almost  to  the  end  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  an  advanced  Liberal  in  politics,  and  did  much  for 
Liberalism  in  Aberdeen.  His  interest  in  University  business  con¬ 
tinued  unabated  even  after  the  termination  of  his  double  term  of 
office  as  Lord  Kector,  and  his  advice  proved  most  valuable  as  re¬ 
cently  as  the  last  Commission.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  School 
Board  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Public  Library. 
To  all  these  activities  he  added  an  unceasing  devotion  to 
philosophy,  and  book  after  book  came  from  his  pen,  dealing  not 
only  with  Logic  and  Psychology,  but  also  with  Education  and 
English  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  Only  twelve  months  ago,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  he  published  a  volume  of  ‘‘  Dissertations  on 
Leading  Philosophical  Topics,”  mainly  reprinted  from  Mind,  the 
journal  which  he  initiated,  founded,  and  maintained  for  many 
years  at  very  considerable  pecuniary  loss. 

The  principles  which  guided  his  conduct  of  Mind  were  thor¬ 
oughly  characteristic  of  his  general  attitude.  He  has  been 
described  as  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  experientialist  school,  and 
if  “  bigoted  ”  means  ‘‘  definite,”  he  has  every  claim  to  the  title, 
for  it  was  his  guiding  principle  that  “  experience  or  acquisition 
is  the  remote  genesis  of  what  transcends  our  available  sources  of 
knowledge.”  But,  while  his  own  view  was  perfectly  clear,  he 
was  most  tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  he  never  allowed 
Mind  to  become  the  organ  of  any  one  school  of  thought.  Still 
more  remarkable  w’as  his  tolerance  of  his  pupils’  divergences  from 
his  own  views.  The  liberty  that  a  man  permits  to  the  outside 
world  he  frequently  denies  to  his  own  disciples,  and  rarely  has 
such  perfect  confidence  subsisted  between  a  teacher  and  follow'ers 
who  differed  from  him  even  on  ultimate  questions.  This  tolerance 
was,  doubtless,  rendered  easier  by  the  purely  negative  attitude  he 
himself  adopted  in  relation  to  some  such  questions.  The  words 
he  applied  to  J ohn  Mill  may  be  used  to  describe  his  owm  position  : 
”  In  everything  characteristic  of  the  creed  of  Christendom  he  was 
a  thoroughgoing  negationist.  He  admitted  neither  its  truth  nor 
its  utility.”  Those  who  were  present  wffien  Sir  George  Stokes 
completed  his  course  of  Burnett  Lectures  on  Theism  at  Aberdeen, 
will  remember  the  interest  of  the  audience  when  Professor  Bain 
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rose  and  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  argument  from 
Design.  His  hearers  waited  eagerly  for  his  conclusion.  Stokes 
had  been  lecturing  for  the  most  part  on  the  Theory  of  Light,  and 
only  in  his  last  lecture  had  he  dealt  with  any  theological  implica¬ 
tions,  and  Bain’s  exordium  proved  to  be  a  defence  of  the  lecturer’s 
method.  “  Our  real  position,”  he  said,  ‘‘  is  given  in  the  pathetic 
lines  of  Tennyson — 

“  An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light ;  ” 

and  to  satisfy  this  yearning  every  available  indication  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  origin  of  the  universe  continues  to  be  in  request.  And 
among  such  are  to  be  included  the  facts  of  nature  which  scientific 
research  is  more  and  more  unveiling  in  their  august  and  command¬ 
ing  character.” 

Holding  this  position,  he  was  able,  in  spite  of  the  thoroughly 
definite  nature  of  his  own  teaching,  to  believe  that  it  is  no  man’s 
duty  to  attempt  to  convert  the  world  or  any  portion  of  it  to  his 
own  view  :  he  must  be  satisfied  if  he  can  stimulate  thought  and 
help  other  men  to  their  solutions.  Hence,  when  his  favourite 
pupil,  the  present  occupant  of  his  Chair,  Professor  William  David¬ 
son,  prepared  the  last  series  of  Burnett  Lectures  and  traced  the 
theistic  argument  in  its  psychological  aspect  in  the  course  of  a 
learned  and  original  treatise,  Bain’s  sympathetic  interest  was  un¬ 
affected  by  his  personal  antagonism  to  the  doctrines  his  friend  was 
unfolding.  He  attended  the  lectures,  and  followed  with  keen 
appreciation  the  course  of  the  argument.  This  is  but  an  instance, 
though  the  most  remarkable  one,  of  a  liberality  of  view  which 
characterised  him.  He  was  never  to  be  found  among  the  in¬ 
tolerant  advocates  of  toleration ;  freedom  of  thought  was,  to  him, 
no  mere  figure  of  speech.  The  really  remarkable  point  is  not 
that  he  held  this  view,  but  that  he  held  it  in  conjunction  with  his 
definite  repudiation  of  metaphysic  and  his  contempt  for  the  logo¬ 
machies  of  some  of  the  opposing  schools  of  philosophy.  It  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  giving  the  impression  that  a  tolerant 
amiability  was  in  any  degree  characteristic  of  him.  He  was  “  ever 
a  fighter,”  and  while  his  blows  were  invariably  delivered  fairly, 
they  were  far  from  half-hearted.  He  was  not  given  to  rushing 
into  controversy,  and  he  sometimes  refrained  from  entering  into 
discussions  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned  {e.g.,  with  F.  D. 
Maurice),  but  when  he  fought,  he  did  so  with  zest  and  vigour, 
enjoying  the  delight  of  battle.  Towards  anything  that  seemed  to 
him  to  savour  of  cant,  humbug,  or  ostentation,  he  was  absolutely 
merciless.  Meaningless  eloquence  disgusted  him,  however  well 
chosen  its  language.  His  own  style  could  at  times  be  distin- 
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guished  and  even  graceful,  but  all  flowers  of  rhetoric  he  abomin¬ 
ated.  His  life  was  thoroughly  simple,  and  he  disliked  extrava¬ 
gance  in  food  or  dress,  but  he  was  too  good  a  utilitarian  to  regard 
asceticism  as  admirable  in  itself,  and  the  menage  of  the  house  he 
built  for  himself  and  occupied  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  was 
comfortable  and  appropriate  to  his  station.  He  was  fond  of  travel, 
and  almost  every  summer  spent  some  weeks  on  the  Continent  until 
he  became  too  old  for  the  fatigue  of  a  Continental  journey. 

His  death  severs  a  link  with  a  great  past.  He  was  the  intellec¬ 
tual  descendant  of  Locke  and  the  English  School,  and  the  last 
representative  of  a  distinguished  tradition  to  which  he  added  dis¬ 
tinction.  For  several  years  he  had  lived  in  complete  seclusion, 
tended  by  the  devoted  care  of  his  wife,  and  seeing  only  a  very  few 
intimate  friends.  He  had  outlived  not  only  his  contemporaries, 
but  many  of  his  pupils,  and  few  men  have  gone  to  the  grave  with 
so  full  a  sense  of  completed  work.  The  book  he  has  left  behind 
him  is  a  modest  record  of  what  he  accomplished  in  his  eighty-five 
years  of  life  :  a  record  which  Philosophy  will  not  forget.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  wull  miss  in  it  many  personal  traits  which  they 
had  learned  to  reverence  ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  leave  the  impression 
of  what  was,  after  all,  his  most  notable  characteristic — an  un¬ 
wavering  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  simple  and  straightforward 
nobility  of  word  and  action. 

Egbert  S.  Rait. 


MICHAIL  IVANOVITCH  GLINKA. 

I. 


B.  June  1st,  1804.  D.  February  15th,  1857. 

At  the  country  town  of  Smolensk,  some  150  miles  from  Moscow, 
the  passing  tourist  may,  if  he  be  so  disposed,  view'  the  unimpos¬ 
ing  statue  of  a  small,  somewhat  clumsily-built  man,  with  the 
square  forehead,  the  short,  fleshy  nose,  and  deep-set  eyes  of  a 
typically  Kussian  physiognomy.  The  monument  itself  is 
commonplace  enough,  and  w'ould  easily  escape  notice,  but  for 
the  original  device  with  which  it  is  encircled.  This  consists  of 
a  wrought-iron  railing  representing  the  five  lines  of  the  musical 
staff,  inscribed  W'ith  a  number  of  melodies,  above  w'hich  one 
reads  the  simple,  but  pregnant  dedication  :  “To  Michail  Ivano- 
vitch  Glinka,  the  father  of  Russian  Music;  born  1804.”  The 
melodies  are  the  leading  themes  from  the  works  of  the  composer, 
whose  centenary  takes  place  this  year.  To  music-loving 
Russians,  the  name  of  Glinka  suggests  a  kind  of  Peter  the  Great 
in  music.  Few  national  events  are  celebrated  in  Russia  without 
some  allusion  to  the  shipbuilding,  carpenter  Tsar;  and  so,  like¬ 
wise,  scarcely  any  great  national  rejoicing  takes  place  without  a 
practical  tribute  being  paid  to  Glinka’s  memory,  in  a  gala  per¬ 
formance  of  his  famous  opera,  Jizn  za  Tsarid  (Life  for  the 
Tsar).  Peter  created  a  modern  empire.  Glinka  founded  a 
musical  kingdom.  There  was,  however,  this  radical  difference 
between  the  political  methods  of  the  Tsar  and  the  artistic  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  composer.  Peter’s  relentless  policy  was  to  open  the 
windows  of  his  country  wide  to  w'estern  air.  Glinka,  on  the 
contrary,  wished  to  shut  out  every  foreign  breath  and  influence. 
At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  music  w'as  a  purely 
foreign  importation  into  Russia — music,  that  is  to  say,  belonging 
to  the  opera  or  to  the  concert  hall ;  for  the  Russian  folk  music 
is  probably  unrivalled  in  variety  and  originality,  and  the  vocal 
liturgy  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  of  great  antiquity  and  singularly 
impressive  in  the  richness  of  its  unaccompanied  harmonies  with 
which  no  instrument  is  allow'ed  to  mingle.  Thus  for  centuries 
the  chants  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  the  songs  of  the  people 
have  been  unique  and  potent  factors  in  the  national  life.  From 
his  childhood  upwards  there  seems  to  have  floated  vaguely 
through  Glinka’s  mind  a  desire  to  blend  the  two  elements,  and 
fertilise  therefrom  a  national  school  of  secular  music,  which 
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Russians  might  easily  recognise  as  emanating  solely  from  their 
race. 

But  more  than  half  his  brief  lifetime  of  fifty-three  years  had 
to  elapse  before  his  ideas  crystallised  sufficiently  to  bring  forth 
tangible  results.  Michail  Ivanovitch  Glinka  was  the  son  of  a 
retired  army  officer,  living  on  his  property  in  the  village  of 
Novospass,  in  the  Government  of  Smolensk.  As  was  then  not 
unusual  amongst  Russian  country  gentlemen,  Major  Glinka 
maintained  a  household  orchestra  of  serfs,  as  did  also  his  brother- 
in-law,  occupying  a  neighbouring  estate.  The  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  together  with  the  overtures  of  Cherubini  and 
Mehul,  formed  the  chief  items  performed  by  these  bands.  In 
this  way  little  Michail  Ivanovitch  had  an  early  opportunity  of 
coming  in  contact  with  some  of  the  best  European  music  of 
that  epoch,  albeit  it  was  probably  rendered  in  a  somewhat  crude 
fashion.  Moreover,  his  sensibility  to  native  music  must  soon 
have  been  awakened  by  the  chanting  of  the  choristers  in  the 
church  as  well  as  by  the  peasants  singing  their  'py'essni  and 
hoTOvode}  We  are  told  that  the  young  Glinka  especially 
delighted  in  the  clanging  and  pealing  of  bells,  which  he  made 
many  curious  attempts  to  imitate,  and  he  would  amuse  himself 
for  hours  together  striking  a  number  of  brass  bowls  alternately 
as  hard  as  he  could,  with  any  suitable  weapon  that  lay  at  hand. 
As  an  outcome  of  these  childish  fancies  and  pastimes,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  one  of  the  finest  features  in  Glinka’s 
subsequent  treatment  of  an  orchestra  consists  in  the  originality 
and  discreet  sonority  of  his  parts  for  the  brass  instruments.  We 
catch  another  striking  reminder  that  the  child  was  truly  father 
to  the  man  in  the  closing  bass  chorus  of  the  Jizn  za  Tsarid. 
To  a  wonderful  accompaniment  of  many-toned  bells  the  deep 
voices  interweave  their  chant : — 

“Slavsya,  slavsya,  nash  Roussky  Tsar, 

Gremi,  gremi,  Mockva.” 

(“Glory,  glory  to  our  Russian  Tsar, 

Thunder,  thunder,  all  ye  bells  of  Moscow.”) 

Glinka  was  educated  at  home  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  when 
he  was  placed  in  the  newly  opened  “  corps,”  for  the  nobility,  in 
its  day,  the  foremost  educational  institution  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Here  he  proved  an  exceptionally  apt  and  intelligent  pupil.  With 
even  more  than  the  ordinary  Russian  facility  for  mastering 
languages  he  learnt  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  and 

(1)  The  'pyessni  are  a  solo  form  of  popular  song,  as  distinguished  from  the 
horovode,  or  choruses,  peculiar  to  Russia.  The  word  is  probably  derived  from  the 
noun  hor,  a  chorus,  and  the  verb  vodlt,  to  lead.  One  chorus  does  actually  lead 
another.  There  are  horovode  for  each  season  and  every  event.  Very  beautiful 
are  the  spring  and  autiunn  horovode  heard  in  Little  Russia. 
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Persian,  and  exhibited  great  interest  in  various  branches  of 
science,  notably  in  zoology.  His  recreation  hours  be  spent  in 
studying  music.  He  took  violin,  singing,  and  piano  lessons,  but 
always  with  foreign  masters.  There  were,  indeed,  no  native 
teachers  to  be  had,  and  when  he  talked  with  his  different 
instructors  about  “folk”  songs,  they  brushed  the  subject  aside 
as  quite  beneath  their  notice.  With  all  this,  there  was,  of  course, 
no  thought  of  Glinka  himself  adopting  music  seriously  as  a 
career.  In  the  interests  of  his  art  instincts,  one  is  glad  to  find 
that  he  had  not  to  battle  wdth  poverty.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  him  even  to  earn  a  livelihood.  At  tw’enty,  though,  in  the 
usual  course  open  to  well-born  Kussians,  family  influence 
obtained  him  a  position  in  a  Government  offlce,  where  he 
remained  for  some  four  or  five  years.  That  he  displayed  no 
enthusiasm  for  his  occupation  is  not  surprising.  Judging  from 
his  autobiography  and  letters,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  him 
even  developing  into  a  chinovnik.  Neither  did  he  appreciate 
the  social  advantages  afforded  him  by  his  official  rank ;  for  Glinka 
was  decidedly  not  of  a  social  disposition,  habitually  shunning  the 
company  of  all  except  a  few  intimate  friends,  mostly  women. 
His  nervous  shyness  amongst  strangers  earned  him  the  nickname 
of  “Mimosa,”  or  the  “sensitive  plant.”  A  marriage  con¬ 
tracted  in  1835  did  not  add  to  his  happiness,  and  soon  his  w’ife 
and  he  separated.  There  were  doubtless  faults  on  both  sides, 
but  as  far  as  her  husband’s  musical  proclivities  were  concerned, 
Madame  Glinka  was  wholly  incapable  of  offering  him  sympathy. 
Their  marriage  took  place  when  he  was  in  the  throes  of  compos¬ 
ing  his  Jizn  za  Tsarid,  and  all  his  wife  could  do  in  the 
matter  was  to  express  surprise  and  vexation  at  the  waste  of 
music  paper  involved.  Glinka  was  by  no  means  robust  physi¬ 
cally  ;  he  suffered  from  a  weakness  of  the  chest,  and  was,  besides, 
always  hypochondriacally  inclined.  As  time  passed,  he  occu¬ 
pied  himself  more  and  more  seriously  with  music.  His  idee 
fixe  of  national  Kussian  compositions  haunted  him  incessantly ; 
but  whenever  he  tried  to  focus  a  national  theme  according  to  the 
law’s  of  harmony  and  composition,  picked  up  with  this  or  that 
foreign  teacher,  he  produced  something  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  compositions  of  Western  composers.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  several  of  these  have  made  frequent  use  of  Slav 
folk  tunes — Haydn,  for  example,  and  Beethoven;  but  for  all  that 
their  music  is  not  Slav  in  its  character ;  and  the  uneven  rhythms 
of  Russian  popular  songs,  5 — 4,  7 — 4,  &c.,  have  also  occasionally 
been  incorporated  into  Western  music,  but  the  results  obtained 
have  no  affinity  with  the  music  of  the  Russian  school.  That 
Glinka  should  have  resorted  so  repeatedly  to  foreigners  for  help 
may  seem  an  odd  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  avowedly 
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wished  to  shut  out  the  foreign  element  from  Eussian  art.  But 
we  must  reiterate  the  fact  that  there  had  never  yet  been  a 
genuine  Russian  composer,  consequently  he  had  absolutely  no 
traditions  to  guide  him,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  he  could  possibly  acquire  the  technical  knowledge 
required  for  carrying  out  his  purpose,  otherwise  than  by  study¬ 
ing  with  men  who  had  behind  them  the  accumulated  experience 
of  generations  of  cultivated  musicians.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
he  was  in  reality  frustrating  his  heart’s  desire.  In  a  way  it  was 
his  own  nature  which  set  up  obstacles  to  his  success.  It  is  easy 
to  picture  this  shy,  sensitive  hypochondriac  shrinking  from 
ridicule ,  with  an  exaggerated  dread  of  failure  ;  clinging  tenaciously 
to  his  ideal,  but  with  little  confidence  in  his  powers  of  realisation, 
and  wuth  only  the  haziest  conception  of  how  to  set  to  work.  He 
craved  encouragement  from  his  compatriots,  but  was  afraid  to 
solicit  it.  When  educated  Russians  were  actually  ashamed  to 
speak  their  own  mother  tongue  what  would  it  avail  to  try  and 
interest  them  in  their  own  country’s  music?  The  very  fact, 
though,  that  Glinka  stood  so  completely  alone  in  his  conviction 
was  certainly  a  proof  of  his  singular  originality.  To  give  the 
crucial  impetus  to  a  hesitating,  yet  intense,  temperament,  such  as 
his,  it  was  essential  for  some  outsider  to  probe  beneath  his  shy 
exterior,  and  discover  the  note  of  genius  indwelling  in  his  soul. 
Involuntarily,  we  contrast  this  diffident  type  of  character  with  the 
headlong  impetuosities  of  a  Berlioz,  bowing  to  no  authority,  scorn¬ 
ing  all  tradition,  or  with  a  Wagner,  believing  so  implicitly  in  his 
own  supreme  greatness,  that  he  verily  compelled  others  to 
believe  the  same;  or,  again,  with  a  Mendelssohn,  winning 
immediate  success,  thanks  to  personal  charm  and  a  happy  knack 
of  never  soaring  too  high,  either  for  his  own  enjoyment  or  that 
of  his  audience.  To  deepen  Glinka’s  despondency,  the  foreign 
teachers  from  whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  obtain  information 
continually  rebuffed  him  by  their  adverse  opinions.  According 
to  the  average  views  then  prevailing — and  still  held,  it  must  be 
admitted,  by  many  latter-day  critics — good  music  should  be  im¬ 
personal,  and  above  all,  international.  Nationality  in  art  merely 
signified  narrowness  of  range,  and  consequent  inferiority. 
Moreover,  what  did  Glinka  wish  to  imply  by  “music  which 
should  represent  a  nation’’?  Russia,  like  other  countries,  had 
evolved  a  national  anthem ;  what  more  could  she  have  ?  During 
a  long  sojourn  in  Italy  from  1830  to  1833,  Glinka  was  still 
struggling  hopelessly  with  his  vision  of  nationalism.  But  at 
least,  his  Italian  experiences  provided  him  with  what  afterwards 
proved  a  very  valuable  insight  into  the  dramatic  and  scenic  con¬ 
struction  of  opera.  Still,  the  shallowness  and  effervescence  of 
Italian  music  in  general  were  very  repugnant  to  his  grave  and 
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penetrating  disposition.  “  I  cannot  endure  the  spirit  of  this 
Italian  music,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend ;  ”  it  is  so  horribly  insincere 
and  frivolous.  But  for  all  that  I  envy  the  ease  and  dexterity 
with  which  the  Italians  compose.  I  wish  that  I  could  transplant 
just  a  little — but  only  a  very  little — of  their  finish  and  lightness 
to  our  heavy,  but  rich  Russian  soil.”  From  Italy,  Glinka  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Germany,  where  he  determined  to  take  a  course  of 
systematic  training  in  theory  wdth  yet  another  foreigner,  to  wit, 
Dehn,  reputed  to  be  the  best  master  of  musical  theory  then 
living.  And  now  came  the  turning  point  in  Glinka’s  career.  In 
Dehn  he  at  last  found  his  kindred  affinity.  German  though  he 
was,  this  master  at  once  perceived  the  magnitude  of  Glinka’s 
aims,  and,  unlike  the  Russian’s  other  advisers,  he  by  no  means 
dismissed  the  quaint  characteristics  of  the  Russian  tunes  and 
chants,  as  being  obsolete  and  useless  in  the  light  of  the  Western 
science  of  music  evolved  by  Rameau  and  Bach.  On  the  contrary, 
he  announced  that  here  was  something  quite  original  promising 
a  new  musical  harvest.  “  I  owe  everything  to  Dehn,”  was 
Glinka’s  characteristic  acknowledgment;  “he  not  only  put  my 
heterogeneous,  chaotic  jumble  of  musical  knowledge  into  shape, 
but  he  altered  my  whole  view  as  to  the  principles  of  true  art, 
and  emboldened  me  to  act  upon  my  own  unconventional  initia¬ 
tive.”  Dehn  made  it  clear  to  Glinka  that  he  was  wasting  his 
energy  in  attempting  to  create  Russian  music  according  to  the 
temj^ered  scale  and  chromatic  modulations  in  vogue  in  the  West. 
Rather  must  he  identify  himself  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
curious  tonality  of  the  native  productions,  with  their  whole-toned, 
robust,  and  vigorous,  yet  withal  plaintive  and  melancholy, 
harmonies.  He  must  systematically  employ  their  unsymmetrical 
rapidly  changing  rhythms ;  their  long,  recitative-like  curves  of 
melody  ;  their  abrupt,  unclosed  cadences  ;  only  thus  could  he  hope 
to  reach  his  goal  and  achieve  an  independent  Russian  style.  And 
if  at  the  same  time  he  could  find  a  clue  to  the  natural  harmoni¬ 
sation  of  the  popular  music,  and  systemise  it  into  a  theory,  so  much 
the  better.  Stirred  and  incited  by  Dehn’s  enthusiasm  and  evident 
belief  in  his  ultimate  success,  Glinka  hastened  back  to  Russia. 
Only  eighteen  months  later,  in  1836,  appeared  the  Jizn  za 
Tsaria,  followed,  in  1842,  by  his  second  opera,  Roussldn  i  Luid- 
milla.  Before  discussing  these  works  and  the  impression  wffiich 
they  produced,  it  may  be  w’ell  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  Glinka’s  life  and  musical  activity. 

An  especially  important  event  was  his  appointment  in  1837  to 
the  directorship  of  the  Imperial  Church  Choir,  a  body  of  about  100 
picked  male  voices,  sought  out  and  imported  from  all  parts  of 
Russia.  His  post  naturally  helped  Glinka  to  study  the  old  Church 
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modes  and  strict  style  used  in  the  liturgy.  His  frequent  travels 
through  the  Empire  in  search  of  new  voices  for  the  far-famed 
choir,  also  gave  him  an  occasion  to  collect  a  quantity  of  material 
for  an  elaborate  analytical  work  upon  the  Eussian  national  songs. 
A  journey  through  Spain  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  in  1845,  in 
like  manner  assisted  him  to  study  the  popular  melodies  of  that 
country,  where,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  discovered  that  in  many 
details,  both  of  scale  formation  and  rhythm,  the  national  songs  of 
the  Spaniards  had  much  affinity  to  the  Slavonic  types.  This  was 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  only  instance  yet 
known  of  anything  approaching  semblance  to  the  Eussian 
melodies.  As  a  sequel  to  his  Spanish  tour,  Glinka  wrote  his 
Yota  Aragonesa,  and  Une  Nuit  d  Madrid,  two  very  brilliant 
orchestral  works  upon  Spanish  motives. 

The  incidental  music  to  the  Jewish  tragedy.  Prince  Holmski,  is 
also  a  fine  piece  of  descriptive  music,  and  thoroughly  Eussian  is 
the  Kamdrinskaia,  a  lively  fantasy  for  orchestra  and  voices, 
founded  upon  two  Eussian  dance  rhythms,  the  animated  boisterous 
trepak  of  the  men,  and  the  slow,  graceful  “  Eousskaia  ”  or  “  woo¬ 
ing  ”  dance,  in  which  a  feminine  element  is  admitted.  These  two 
rhythms  now  alternate,  now  combine  with  extraordinary  effects. 
To  Western  ears,  the  whole  work  is  full  of  bizarre  originality. 
Glinka’s  Kamdrinskaia  was  speedily  followed  by  Dargomuishki’s 
Kazachok ;  the  two  served  as  models  for  most  of  the  later  Eus¬ 
sian  concert  music.  Glinka  composed  over  eighty  songs,  full  of 
romantic  pathos  and  sentiment ;  many  of  them  have  since  become 
standard  w’orks  in  Eussia.  He  composed,  further,  a  number  of 
interesting  d  capella  choruses,  taking  the  fascinating  horovode  as 
his  pattern.  To  these  may  be  added  a  fairly  long  list  of  chamber 
and  symphonic  works;  and  besides  his  two  completed  operas,  he 
had  planned  two  others,  Dhoumoujnitza  (The  Bigamist),  and 
Tardss  Boiilha,  suggested  by  Gogol’s  fine  prose  epic  of  “Little 
Eussia.’’  Of  these  works,  however,  he  only  left  the  outlines.  In 
1856,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  research,  Glinka  once  more 
repaired  to  Berlin  with  his  collected  material,  intending  to  again 
consult  Dehn.  And  at  Berlin,  with  his  problems  only  partly 
solved,  Michail  Ivdnovitch  died  of  the  effects  of  a  chill,  in  the 
February  of  the  following  year.  His  body  was  conveyed  back  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  is  there  interred  in  the  Alexandro-Nevski 
monastery.  Glinka’s  material  as  to  the  sources  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  folk  modes  of  Eussian  music  has  apparently  never  been 
published.  Some  half-dozen  excellent  collections  of  the  songs 
have  been  made  during  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  an 
Imperial  commission  is  still  engaged  in  the  work.  In  this  way 
some  thousands  of  melodies  have  been  taken  down  from  the  lips 
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of  the  people.  But  hitherto  no  authoritative  theory  has  decided 
•the  root  of  their  tonality.  Subsequent  Russian  composers  have 
all  worked  more  or  less  upon  the  lines  indicated  in  Glinka’s  com¬ 
positions,  and,  like  him,  they  have  trusted  chiefly  to  their  own 
intuition  and  initiative  powers  in  producing  Russian  effects. 
Naturally,  though,  each  generation  acquires  greater  freedom  and 
dexterity  of  manipulation. 


II. 

That  Glinka  turned  especially  to  opera  as  the  medium  in  which 
he  might  best  express  the  genius  of  the  Russian  people  was 
assuredly  no  accident.  The  art  form  suitable  to  represent  his  race 
and  the  vast  expanse  of  its  country  must  of  necessity  be  on  a  large 
and  grandiose  scale.  Also,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  vocal, 
since  it  was  in  the  Russian’s  inborn  love  of  song  that  the  composer 
first  conceived  his  idea  of  a  national  art.  True  Russian  art,  again, 
must  have  a  realistic,  all-convincing  spectacular  element.  In 
order  to  appeal  to  the  right  emotions  of  a  Russian  you  must  attract 
his  eye  with  a  show  of  reality,  as  well  as  his  ear  with  a  flow  of 
melody.  From  his  very  birth  he  is  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the 
gorgeous  vestments  of  “  Ikons,”  and  the  sparkling,  gemmed  images 
of  saints,  which  heighten  the  vocal  solemnity  of  the  ‘‘orthodox  ” 
ritual ;  and  an  abiding  impression  of  these  splendours  remains  with 
him  through  life.  There  must  also  be  a  distinct  dramatic  note  in 
any  representative  Russian  music.  It  must  re-echo  the  quaint 
pageantry  of  dramatic  symbolism,  linked  for  centuries  with 
Russian  rites  of  betrothal,  marriage,  or  burial. 

In  opera  alone,  Glinka  must  have  felt  that  he  had  ready  before 
him  a  vocal,  dramatic,  and  scenic  canvas  large  enough  to  contain 
all  these  manifold  properties  of  national  trait  and  character.  For 
his  subjects,  he  turned  to  Russian  legend  and  history.  In  his 
groundwork  of  musical  treatment,  he  adhered  scrupulously  to 
Dehn’s  advice.  Authorities  declare  it  impossible  to  pick  out  a 
single  tune  or  chant  in  its  entirety  from  either  the  Jizn  za  Tsaria, 
or  Rotissldn  i  Luidmilla.  But  all  the  features  which  give  to  the 
music,  whether  of  the  Church  or  the  peasant,  its  racial  flavour  were 
skilfully  and  subtly  assimilated.  ‘‘  Pfui !  ”  exclaimed  an  elegant 
court  dandy  during  the  initial  performance  of  the  Jizn  za  Tsaria  ; 
‘‘  quelle  musique  plebeienne ;  est  on  a  I’eglise  ici,  on  an  village? 
Certes,  on  n’est  pas  a  I’opera  !  Comme  9a  sent  le  paysan.” 

Higher  praise  than  this  unconsciously  uttered  truth  could  not 
well  have  been  paid  to  the  realisation  of  Glinka’s  chief  aim.  It 
assured  him  his  place  as  a  pioneer  of  a  galaxy  of  artists — writers, 
painters,  musicians — whose  creations  for  a  century  long,  could, 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  sent  le  paysan. 
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The  eventful  episode  embodied  in  the  plot  of  the  Jizn  za  Tsaria  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  most  sombre  and  heroic  pages  in  Russian 
history,  at  the  turning  period  when  it  seemed  almost  certain  that 
the  Poles  were  destined  to  become  the  predominant  Slav  people. 
The  date  is  1613.  On  the  death  of  the  Tsar  Boris  Godoun6v,  the 
Poles  had  invaded  Russia,  and  had  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of 
the  Kreml.  The  Russians,  fierce  to  protect  their  threatened 
independence  and  orthodox  faith,  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  their 
newly-elected  Sovereign,  the  young  Michai’l  Fehdorovitch 
Romanov.  A  party  of  Poles,  scouring  the  country,  fall  in  with  a 
peasant,  Ivin  Susinin.  They  fondly  imagine  that  by  threats  and 
bribes  they  are  compelling  him  to  lead  the  way  to  the  Tsar’s 
hiding-place.  But  Ivan  is  not  the  mean  soul  they  take  him  to 
be.  He  has  secretly  contrived  to  dispatch  his  adopted  son,  Vania, 
to  warn  Michail  Fe6dorovitch  of  imminent  danger;  and  he  him¬ 
self  determines  to  entice  the  Poles  in  an  opposite  direction,  further 
and  further  into  the  mazes  of  the  dense  forest.  The  enemy  at  last 
discover  his  subterfuge,  and  enraged  at  being  foiled,  they  stab  him 
to  death.  Ivan  Susanin  gives  his  “  Life  for  the  Tsar,”  and  the 
opera  closes  with  Michail  Fe6dorovitch’s  triumphant  approach  to 
Moscow.^ 

This  patriotic  story  had  long  circulated  amongst  the  people  as  a 
builina,  or  ”  old  time  ”  ballad.^  It  was  first  put  into  literary  form 
by  the  poet  Rylyeev  (1796 — 1826).  The  unquestioning  devotion 
of  Ivan  Susanin  to  his  holy  Batushka  Tsar,  which  is  the  pivot  of 
the  ballad,  has  always  been  a  conspicuous  attribute  of  the  long- 
suffering  Russian  peasantry.  Should  its  spirit  one  day  cease  to 
move  the  hearts  of  the  peasants,  who  still  constitute  the  bulk  and 
backbone  of  the  Tsar’s  loyal  subjects,  then,  indeed,  Russia  must 
inevitably  fall  into  the  thralls  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  such 
as  the  world  has  rarely,  if  ever,  witnessed.  Throughout  the  opera 
Glinka  dwelt  persistently  upon  this  spirit  of  devotion.  Thus, 
politically,  no  less  than  musically,  he  was  able  to  produce  an 
artistic  entity  of  patriotism  unknown,  we  think,  in  the  opera  of 
any  other  country  ;  and  which,  moreover,  amongst  modern  nations, 

(1)  It  happens  incidentally  that  the  monument  raised  to  Glinka’s  memory  at 
Smolensk  is  in  the  neighbourhood  where  Ivan  Susanin  is  supposed  to  have  met 
his  death. 

(2)  The  word  hvilina  is  obviously  derived  from  hwl,  the  past  tense  of  the  verb 
hmt,  “to  be.”  Hence,  its  meaning  is,  as  near  as  may  be,  “there  was,”  or  “once 
upon  a  time.”  The  builtni  circulated  freely  through  Russia  from  the  Pagan  era 
down  to  the  Napoleonic  invasion,  and  occasionally,  even  nowadays,  a  fresh  one 
on  a  modern  theme  is  discovered  in  some  remote  district  of  European  or  Asiatic 
Russia.  Not  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  on  its  way  did  educated 
Russians  become  aware  of  this  treasure-trove  of  national  epic  in  their  midst. 
Numerous  collections  have  since  been  made  and  arranged  in  mythological  and 
historical  cycles.  “  Ivan  Susanin  ”  belongs  to  the  latter  category.  Rousslan  i 
Luidmilla,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fairy  builina. 
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is  nowhere  so  strikingly  applicable  as  in  Russia.  Glinka  has 
occasionally  been  ridiculed  for  the  somewhat  elementary  fashion 
in  which  he  has  typified  the  Polish  and  Russian  nationalities  in 
this  opera.  Poles,  it  is  said,  are  not  always  dancing  kraJiOviaks 
and  niazourkas,  neither  does  a  Russian  usually  express  himself  in 
solemn  chants  and  invocations.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  criticism 
would  appear  just.  From  a  Russian  point  of  view,  however, 
Glinka  did  not  fail — if  almost  with  naivete — to  embody  two 
diametrically  opposed  national  ideals.  His  intention  was  obviously 
to  represent  that  the  Russians  were  all  for  God  and  the  Tsar,  the 
Poles  for  amusement  and  self-seeking.  Putting  aside  Russian  pre¬ 
judice  where  Poland  is  concerned,  it  may  rightly  be  suggested  that 
the  composer  w^as,  after  all,  perhaps  not  far  wrong  in  his  estimate 
of  the  Polish  national  character.  For  has  not  one  of  their  distin¬ 
guished  poets  defined  the  Deity  itself  as  “  A  fiery  plume  on  a 
broad  helmet.” 

Iran  Susanin,  by  the  way,  was  not  an  entirely  new  subject 
to  Russian  opera-goers,  and  Glinka  was  fully  aware  of  this  fact. 
Already,  in  1815,  an  opera  of  this  name  by  the  Italian,  Catterino 
Cavos,  had  been  given  at  St.  Petersburg.  Cavos  was  an  indus¬ 
trious  manufacturer  of  light  Italian  opera.  For  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  he  held  his  own  as  a  fashionable  teacher  and  composer  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  directed  the  Court  opera  and  concerts. 
No  better  evidence  can  be  brought  forward  of  the  drastic  changes 
effected  by  Glinka  on  the  Russian  lyric  stage  than  the  contrast 
between  his  Jizn  za  Tsaria  and  the  Ivan  Susanin  of  Cavos.  The 
tactful  Italian  never  thought  of  offending  the  delicate  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  his  aristocratic  patrons  by  the  tragic  denouement 
of  the  original  story.  At  the  critical  moment,  therefore,  Ivan 
Susanin  was  opportunely  rescued  from  the  Poles  by  a  gallant  and 
adventurous  nobleman ,  attended  by  a  gorgeously  attired  suite ; 
and  as  the  curtain  fell  Ivan  Susanin,  reclining  comfortably  in  a 
gilded  chair,  complacently  declaimed  a  moral  couplet  :  — 

“Let  the  wicked  be  afraid,  and  tremble  for  ever; 

But  the  virtuous  man  is  confounded  never.” 

Cavos  was  still  to  the  fore  when  Glinka  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  score  of  the  Jizn  za  Tsaria,  and  at  least  the  Italian 
proved  himself  a  most  generous  rival.  It  is  just  possible  that  he 
did  not  scent  any  very  formidable  competitor  in  the  modest  and 
retiring  Russian.  In  any  case,  he  was  pleased  to  play  the  part 
of  a  kindly  and  condescending  patron,  and  when  Glinka’s  opera— 
by  very  reason,  it  may  be,  of  its  strange  newness  of  style— was 
rejected  by  the  St.  Petersburg  opera  management,  Cavos  exerted 
himself  in  its  favour.  Thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  work  was  recon- 
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sidered,  and  in  the  end  accepted.  Glinka  received  no  remunera¬ 
tion  whatever  for  his  pains,  but  not  many  years  later  numerous 
publishers  were  squabbling  as  to  the  sole  rights  of  production  and 
publication  of  this  same  Jizn  za  Tsarid,  which  remains  to  this  day 
the  most  popular  opera  in  the  Eussian  repertoire. 

Glinka’s  second  opera,  Roussldn  i  LuidmtUa,  is  founded  upon  a 
half-human,  half-supernatural  Circassian  builina,  modernised  by 
Pushkin  in  most  fascinating,  melodious  verse,  and  percolated  with 
a  deep  vein  of  Orientalism.  In  his  new  score  Glinka  showed  that 
he  had  made  great  advances  as  a  master  of  technical  resource.  He 
freely  introduced  Persian  scales  and  Circassian  rhythms,  which 
he  cloaked  in  a  modern  guise,  as  ingeniously  as  Pushkin  had  em¬ 
bodied  the  original  metres  of  the  builina.  The  music  of  Roussldn 
i  Luidmilla  conveys  a  mingled  impression  of  that  languorous, 
dreamy  suavity  of  the  East,  and  the  ponderous,  brusque  strength 
of  the  West,  which  can  perplex  one  so  often  in  Eussian  nature, 
both  in  its  climatic  and  human  aspects.  The  romanticism  of  the 
subject  was,  of  course,  quite  opposed  to  the  historical  basis  of  the 
Jizn  za  Tsarid,  neither  w^as  there  any  scope  for  the  full  diapason 
of  patriotism  w^hich  had  attracted  the  composer  in  his  first  opera. 
The  very  existence  of  a  rich  national  heritage  of  builini  being  at 
that  time  practically  unknown,  Glinka’s  name  associated  with  a 
“  fairy  ”  opera  suggested  to  the  public  that  he  had  abandoned  his 
national  theories,  and  reverted  to  European  sources.  His  audience 
forthwith  prepared  itself  for  a  light  and  sparkling  extravaganza, 
interpolated,  probably,  with  the  latest  Parisian  or  Viennese  ballet. 
Nothing  was  further  removed  from  Glinka’s  intentions,  and  the 
first  performance  of  Roussldn  i  Luidmilla  was  little  more  than  a 
fiasco.  Opera  amateurs  were  not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
rightly  appreciate  either  the  poetic  fantasy  of  the  tale ,  or  the  con¬ 
summate  art  with  which  its  spirit  was  exactly  delineated  in  the 
music.  After  a  few  abortive  attempts  to  obtain  a  fair  and  adequate 
hearing  for  this  opera ,  it  disappeared  from  the  repertoire  for  nearly 
sixty  years.  But  when  the  trend  of  Eussian  thought  finally  turned 
in  absolute  favour  of  national,  as  opposed  to  foreign,  art,  the  merits 
of  Glinka’s  work  began  to  be  esteemed  at  their  true  value,  and 
Roussldn  i  Luidmilla  was  resuscitated.  Several  conditions,  though 
are  likely  long  to  prevent  it  from  winning  the  popular  suffrage 
accorded  to  the  Jizn  za  Tsarid.  The  music  is  peculiarly  subtle 
and  difficult  of  rendition,  the  parts  require  very  delicate  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  the  complicated  staging  must  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  local  colour  of  the  opera. 

Undoubtedly  the  weakest  part  of  both  operas  is  the  wording  of 
the  libretti.  That  of  the  Jizn  za  Tsarid,  strange  to  say,  had  to 
be  pieced  into  the  music  after  Glinka  had  completed  the  whole 
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score.  “  The  plan  of  the  opera  evolved  itself  so  rapidly  in  my 
mind,”  he  wrote,  ”  that  my  pen  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
flow  of  my  ideas.  I  could  not  possibly  await  the  preparation  of 
the  text.”  To  fit  this  into  the  score  would  have  been  difficult 
enough  for  a  Eussian.  Unfortunately,  the  task  fell  to  a  German, 
a  certain  Baron  Eosen,  to  whom  the  Eussian  language  was  as 
unfamiliar  as  were  Glinka’s  Slav  rhythms.  The  result  is 
ludicrously  feeble  from  a  literary  standpoint,  and  the  cadence  of 
the  words  is  often  gratingly  at  variance  with  the  musical  phrasing. 
But  for  Pushkin’s  untimely  death,  he  himself  would  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  libretto  of  Roussldn  i  Luidmilla.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  gifted  poet  would  have  fully  understood  how  to  identify 
the  spirit  of  word  and  music.  The  “  book  ”  of  Dargomuishki’s 
opera,  Roussdlka,  was  his  work,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  opera  libretti  in  any  language.  As  it  was,  for  Glinka’s 
second  opera  no  less  than  five  librettists  prepared  an  act  apiece, 
quite  independently  of  each  other.  From  this  mutilated  patch- 
work  of  the  original,  the  composer  selected  his  material  as  best 
he  could.  He  w^as  so  preoccupied  wdth  the  primary  object  of 
erecting  a  national  code  of  music,  that  he  had  not  time  to  study 
the  euphonious  prosody  of  the  Eussian  language,  w'hich  lends 
itself  with  remarkable  ease  to  musical  treatment.  This  next 
important  step  in  the  evolution  of  Eussian  opera  belongs  to  a  later 
date,  and  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  by  Tschaikovski,  and 
the  contemporary  composer,  Eimski-Korssakov. 

III. 

The  Jizn  za  Tsarid  and  Roussldn  i  LuidmlUa  had  both  been 
produced  before  Wagner  propounded  his  ”  Leit  Motif  ”  theories. 
It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  note  that  Glinka,  too,  on  his  own  inde¬ 
pendent  lines,  was  an  advocate  and  practical  demonstrator  of  the 
uses  of  leading  themes,  which  play  a  systematic  part  in  his  operas. 
But  the  functions  relegated  by  Wagner  to  the  orchestra,  Glinka 
religiously  reserved  for  the  voice.  In  this  manner  he  once  and 
for  all  established  the  main  tenet  of  Eussian  opera,  viz.,  that  it 
is  essentially  a  vocal  and  not  a  symphonic  art.  First  in  degree 
of  importance  come  the  voices,  either  the  soli  or  the  chorus,  and 
after  these  only  the  orchestra,  which  must,  however,  like  the 
scenery,  be  thoroughly  appropriate,  and  accurately  accentuate  the 
characterisation  of  the  dramatis  personce,  as  well  as  the  dramatic 
action  of  the  plot.  At  the  present  day  the  generality  of  foreigners 
know  but  little  concerning  Eussia,  her  people,  her  history,  her  art. 
In  Glinka’s  time  we  knew  and  cared  still  less.  Hence,  it  is  all 
the  more  significant  that  several  contemporary  connoisseurs  like 
Berlioz,  Schumann,  and  Liszt  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  Glinka 
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a  true  genius,  and  to  predict  that  he  would  found  a  great  school 
of  operatic  music.  And  this,  indeed,  he  did,  in  a  measure  achieved 
by  few  musicians.  Already,  during  his  life-time,  appeared  Dargo- 
muishki,  Sserov,  Moussorgski,  and  Borodin,  all  of  them  composers 
of  national  operas  which  keep  the  stage.  The  cosmopolitan 
Rubinstein  left  at  least  two  operas  written  to  Russian  subjects  in 
a  Russian  mood.  Tschaikovski  bequeathed  seven  complete  operas 
to  the  repertoire;  and  no  less  than  fourteen  typically  national 
operatic  works  by  Rimski-Korssakov  have  appeared.  All  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  has  been  accomplished  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century.  At  present  there  is  a  vigorous  younger  school 
making  its  w^ay,  to  whom  the  traditions  of  Glinka  are  still  sacred. 
Amongst  their  names  may  be  mentioned  Arenski,  Gretchaninov . 
Koroshenko,  Kallinnikov,  Rachmaninov,  Rebikov,  and  Vassilenko. 

The  interpretative  needs  of  a  great  school  of  composition  in  their 
turn  created  for  Russia  a  great  school  of  native  performers,  so  that 
Russian  opera  is  now  sung,  played,  and  conducted  by  Russian 
artists.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  though,  that  these  desirable  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  brought  about  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  com¬ 
posers  themselves.  Financial  exigencies  are  rife  in  Russia  as  else¬ 
where,  and  opera  is  the  most  costly  form  of  music  to  produce. 
Democratic  England,  with  all  her  wealth  and  enlightenment,  is 
yet  behind  autocratic  “  semi-civilised  ”  Russia  in  one  chief  element 
of  popular  education — her  State  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  State  provides  the  Russian  public  with  all  that  is  best  in  intel¬ 
lectual  amusement,  in  the  respective  branches  of  music,  painting, 
and  the  drama.  Russia  can  to-day  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  opera 
institutions  in  the  world,  subsidised  by  the  State,  as  well  as  by 
private  means.  During  the  autumn  season  of  1903,  five  out  of 
fourteen  of  Moscow’s  theatres  w’ere  apportioned  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  opera.  We  began  by  styling  Glinka  the  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russian  music.  It  is,  perhaps,  permissible  to  conclude  by  re¬ 
calling  another  title  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  famous  critic 
Bielinski,  who  named  this  composer  the  “  Pushkin  of  music.” 
And,  certainly,  what  Pushkin  did  for  Russia’s  language,  Glinka 
realised  for  her  music.  Poet  and  musician  were  co-workers,  not 
merely  in  the  visible  results  of  their  labours,  but  also  in  the  inward 
spiritual  impulse  which  prompted  their  genius.  Pushkin’s  view 
of  the  aim  and  object  of  a  poet’s  art  might  in  all  truth  be  equally 
applied  to  Michail  Ivanovitch  Glinka  : — 

“  Not  for  the  tumult  of  the  world, 

Not  for  booty,  not  for  battle; 

We  were  born  for  inspiration.  .  .  . 

And  sweet  melody.” 


A.  E.  Keeton. 
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The  Tariff  is  only  prevented  by  political  expediency  from  imme¬ 
diately  becoming  a  live  issue  in  the  United  States.  Throughout 
the  country  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  revolt  against  the 
rigidity  of  the  present  law.  Briefly  and  generally  stated,  the 
American  Customs  Duties  are  fixed  at  a  certain  point,  and  there 
is  no  power  in  any  branch  of  the  Government,  other  than  Con¬ 
gress,  to  increase  or  abate  them  by  a  fraction. 

The  present  high  level  of  import  duties  was  established  to  afford 
not  only  revenue  and  a  full  measure  of  protection,  but  also  to  allow 
of  reductions  in  favour  of  foreign  countries  offering  trade  advan¬ 
tages  in  return.  The  original  law  carried  with  it  a  reciprocity 
clause,  but  with  a  time-limit  for  its  operation  which  has  long  since 
expired.  The  United  States  Government,  through  the  executive 
department,  has  since  negotiated  a  number  of  treaties  involving 
changes  in  import  duties,  but  tbe  Senate,  the  co-ordinate  treaty¬ 
making  power,  has  for  one  reason  or  another  failed  to  ratify  these 
agreements,  and  consequently  they  have  never  become  operative. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  these  treaties  have  failed  of 
ratification  is  the  general  belief  among  members  of  Congress  in 
both  Houses  that  in  the  absence  of  specific  authority  from  the  law¬ 
making  body,  the  executive  and  treaty -making  function  of  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  power  to  raise  or  lower  the  national  revenue,  that, 
broadly  speaking,  having  been  given  by  the  Constitution  entirely 
into  legislative  hands.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  there 
can  be  no  changes  in  the  Customs  Duties  of  the  United  States,  by 
treaty  or  otherwise,  until  Congress  as  a  whole  takes  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  enacts  a  measure  to  that  effect. 

The  actual  legal  situation  is,  therefore,  that  the  United  States 
Tariff  law  is  an  unchangeable  quantity,  and  Congress  is  the  only 
source  of  any  possible  modification,  either  for  domestic  reasons, 
or  for  reasons  of  foreign  policy.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  not 
endorsed  by  public  sentiment.  As  stated,  the  belief  is  general 
that  there  should  be  some  elasticity  in  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
and  it  is  conservative  even  to  go  further  and  say  the  belief  is 
prevalent  that  many  items  on  the  Tariff  schedule  are  entirely  too 
high  to  fit  existing  trade  conditions.  The  peculiar  phase  of  this 
entire  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  w’hile  the  Democratic  or  Opposi¬ 
tion  Party  never  neglects  an  opportunity  for  advocating  a  lower 
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Tariff,  the  real  and  practical  revolt  against  the  present  law  is  to 
be  found  within  the  ranks  of  the  Eepublican  Party,  now  in  power. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Republicans  advocating  Tariff 
reform  would  go  so  far  as  to  vote  with  the  Opposition  at  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  Election,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vast  major-, 
ity,  are  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  principle  of  protection ! 
to  trade  and  industry  at  the  Customs  houses.  It  means  merely 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Eepublican  Party  are  demanding  of 
their  leaders  that  some  attention  should  be  given  to  this  matter, 
and  that  the  Party  itself  should  go  on  record  as  favouring  an  intelli¬ 
gent  revision  of  the  Tariff  schedules,  one  which  would  lessen  the 
burdens  upon  the  people  in  certain  directions,  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  adequate  protection  for  all  forms  of  American 
industry. 

To  reach  the  Trusts  through  a  decrease  of  import  duties  upon 
commodities  they  control  is  a  popular  idea.  To  treat  with  foreign 
nations  for  trade  advantages,  giving  something  tangible  but  not 
harmful  in  return,  is  a  suggestion  which  meets  with  general  en¬ 
dorsement.  To  modify  a  Tariff  law,  framed  for  a  people  living 
in  the  temperate  zone,  so  that  it  will  benefit  as  well  the  new  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  tropics,  is  recognised  as  a  necessity  of  the  near  future. 
All  of  the  agitation  is  not  for  a  lowering  of  the  Tariff,  for  conditions 
have  changed,  and  some  articles,  such  as  coffee,  long  upon  the 
free  list,  are  now  looked  upon  as  legitimate  revenue-producing 
imports,  taxation  of  which  would  carry  a  desirable  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  products  of  the  new  possessions,  Porto  Eico  and 
the  Philippines. 

Public  opinion  upon  this  Tariff  question  was  aroused,  however, 
at  a  time  considered  unfortunate  by  the  practical  managers  of  poli¬ 
tical  campaigns.  The  Eepublican  Party  has  a  record  of  great 
accomplishments.  It  has  been  the  Party  in  power  during  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  few  years.  It  has  conducted  a  war  of  no 
small  magnitude.  It  has  administered  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  may  be  called  Colonial  Possessions  most  successfully.  It 
has  carried  to  successful  issue  negotiations  for  the  greatest  enter¬ 
prise  of  modern  times — the  Panama  Canal.  In  all  these  great 
adventures  it  was  impossible  that  criticism  should  not  have  arisen, 
mistakes  should  not  have  been  made,  and  doubt  should  not  have 
come  to  the  minds  of  some  of  the  voters  as  to  the  forethought, 
sagacity,  and  political  honesty  of  the  men  in  control  of  the  Party 
in  power. 

To  meet  this  criticism  and  to  answer  these  doubts  is  no  small 
task,  and  the  campaign  managers  consider  it  ill-advised  that  such 
a  disturbing  and  far-reaching  issue  as  the  Tariff  should  be  allowed 
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to  come  to  the  surface  immediately  preceding  a  national  election. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  it  in  the  background,  and  up 
to  this  time  with  apparent  success.  The  Democratic  Opposition 
has  not  been  blind  to  this  opportunity  to  make  capital,  and  the 
leaders,  with  considerable  sagacity,  have  abandoned  their  Free 
Trade  arguments  of  ten  years  ago  and,  in  the  attempt  to  cater  to 
the  popular  fancy,  are  talking  of  Tariff  reform  along  the  lines  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Eepublicans. 

The  Republican  leaders,  among  whom  are  found  the  shrewdest 
and  ablest  public  men  in  the  United  States,  are  not  at  all  blind 
to  the  sentiment  within  their  own  Party  or  to  the  Democratic 
effort  to  make  capital  therefrom.  They  expect  to  carry  on  the 
present  campaign  to  the  election  of  President  Roosevelt  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  this  year  without  going  into  detail  or  being  forced  to  take 
any  definite  stand  upon  the  matter  of  Tariff  revision.  They  recog¬ 
nise,  however,  that  it  is  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  near 
future,  and  in  a  most  serious  and  thorough  manner.  A  promise 
to  this  effect  will  be  given  the  voters  this  summer,  but  that  is 
about  as  far  as  the  Republican  Party  will  go  in  Tariff  matters  at 
this  time. 

The  man  in  the  United  States  Senate  who  knows  most  about 
the  Tariff  and  wields  the  greatest  influence  with  his  confreres,  is 
Senator  Aldrich.  He  stands  to-day  as  a  most  positive  opponent 
to  any  revision  of  the  Tariff,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  oppo¬ 
sition  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  negotiated  with  France,  a  treaty 
most  admirable  in  the  advantages  secured  to  the  United  States, 
was  defeated.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  Senator  Aldrich  will 
in  course  of  time  declare  himself  in  favour  of  a  more  elastic  Tariff 
law,  one  constructed  on  the  so-called  maximum  and  minimum 
lines,  which  would  allow  of  the  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  nations  willing  to  give  trade  advantages  to  her  exporters. 

The  American  people,  as  a  nation,  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  a  Protective  Tariff  policy.  They  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  wages  so  high ,  work 
so  plentiful,  and  general  conditions  so  satisfactory.  To  let  well 
enough  alone  has  been  the  slogan  of  the  Republican  leaders,  one 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  keeping  Tariff  agitation  down  to 
the  minimum.  How  far  the  great  natural  resources  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conditions  above  cited,  taking  into  account  also 
the  isolated  geographical  position  of  the  United  States,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  estimate,  for  the  people  are  quite  willing  to  give  the 
national  Administration  credit  for  their  enjoyment  of  superior 
advantages,  without  analysing  their  economic  sources.  This  is  one 
reason,  if  not  the  principal  reason,  why  the  Opposition  Party  finds 
such  difficulty  in  making  headway.  The  most  recent  administra- 
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tion  of  the  Democrats  was  marked  by  disaster  and  widespread 
ruin.  Bad  crops,  financial  depression,  and  a  deficit  in  the  national 
Treasury  came  coincidentally  with  a  radical  change  in  the  fiscal 
policy.  The  Democrats  lowered  the  Tariff  at  a  time  when  every¬ 
thing  conspired  to  bring  confusion  upon  them.  In  this  case,  as  in 
a  period  of  prosperity,  it  is  again  useless  to  analyse  causes,  for  the 
voters  judged  by  effects,  and  the  moral  was  apparently  obvious. 

There  are  few  real  Free  Traders  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
Eecent  declarations  as  to  party  policy,  made  by  Democratic 
leaders,  carefully  avoided  the  Free  Trade  idea,  and  reverted  to 
the  Tariff  for  revenue  theory,  such  Tariff  to  carry  incidental 
protection  where  it  was  most  needed.  This  position  is  partially 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  directing  the  fortunes  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  in  both  House  and  Senate  are  from  the  South.  Re¬ 
presentative  Williams,  the  minority  leader  in  the  House,  is  from 
Mississippi,  where  the  great  sugar  interests  have  felt  .the  benefit 
of  protection  from  foreign  competition,  and  although  strongly 
Democratic  in  their  personnel,  these  interests  will  not  endorse  the 
Free  Trade  theory.  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  one  of  the  minority 
leaders  in  the  Senate,  and  its  readiest  debater,  comes  from  a  State 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  sheep  and  cattle  industry.  With  a 
population  apparently  unchangeably  Democratic,  its  voters  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  instruct  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  vote 
in  favour  of  measures  carrying  protection  for  wool,  cattle  and 
hides.  These  apparent  contradictions  have  placed  the  Opposition 
Party  in  an  equivocal  position  in  all  Tariff  matters ,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the  Tariff  issue.  Many 
Republicans  can  be  found  who  are  in  favour  of  Tariff  reform,  even 
to  such  an  extreme  point  as  to  meet  the  views  of  voters  who  class 
themselves  as  Protection  Democrats. 

The  Republican  Party  has  always  been  wise  in  its  generation, 
and  has  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  the  Democrats.  With  a  large 
number  of  Republicans  openly  in  favour  of  Tariff  revision,  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  when  actually  forced  to  show  their 
hand,  the  Republican  leaders  will  defer  to  this  sentiment,  and  take 
a  position  on  the  Tariff  which  will  deprive  the  Democratic  Party 
of  this  issue,  for  the  very  reason  that  Free  Trade  is  no  longer 
among  its  tenets. 

The  American  farmer  is  a  Protectionist,  for  the  Republican  vote 
is  strongest  in  rural  districts,  except  in  the  Southern 
States,  which  are  Democratic  by  reason  of  traditions  originating 
with  the  Civil  War.  1  The  Southerner  is  a  Democrat  because  the 
negro  is  a  Republican .|  In  the  political  campaign  of  1896,  the 
white  men  of  property  and  influence  in  the  Southern  States  were 
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Eepublicans  in  principle,  and  entirely  in  sympathy  with  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Administration,  standing  as  it  did  for  the  gold  standard.  For 
local  reasons  they  were  forced,  however,  to  align  themselves  with 
the  Democratic  Party  on  the  race  question,  that  being  of  far 
greater  importance  from  a  personal  point  of  view  than  the  national 
issues  at  stake.  In  the  North,  the  Democratic  strength  lies  in  the 
cities.  The  Labour  vote  is  naturally  Democratic,  because  the 
platform  of  the  latter  organisation  is  generally  one  of  protest 
against  existing  conditions  and  represents  the  cause  of  those  who 
have  not  against  those  who  have.  This  is  curiously  illustrated  in 
the  political  situation  this  year.  Should  the  Democrats  be  able 
to  carry  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Illinois,  they  would  probably  triumph  at  the  election  next  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  takes  but  a  superficial  analysis  of  the  votes  of  these  pivotal 
States  to  show  that  the  result  rests  largely  in  the  ballots  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  large  cities  of  those  States.  In  this  fact  lies  the 
only  danger  confronting  the  Republican  Party  in  the  approaching 
campaign. 

It  has  been  more  difficult  to  convince  the  farmers  that  Protec¬ 
tion  was  beneficial  to  them  than  to  secure  the  support  for  that 
idea  of  any  other  class  of  people.  The  argument  advanced  was 
that  while  few  products  of  the  farm  came  directly  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Protective  Tariff,  the  home  markets  for  domestic  farm 
('  produce  were  so  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  high  w^ages  and 
numerous  employment  due  to  Protection  that  the  farmers  shared 
fully  in  its  benefits.  This  plea  has  been  eminently  successful, 
i  Once  convinced  that  their  interests  w'ere  identical  with  those  of  the 
Republican  Party,  the  farmers  gave  it  their  support,  and  a  long 
period  of  ample  crops  and  high  level  of  prices  has  firmly  fixed  them 
;  in  this  belief. 

In  granting  reciprocity  to  Cuba,  the  Republican  Party  made  a 
dangerous  venture,  in  that  Cuban  competition  with  Western  beet 
sugar  interests  was  accentuated.  The  beet  sugar  industry  of  the 
West  is  of  recent  growth,  but  has  become  an  important  item  in 
the  resources  and  development  of  a  number  of  States,  most  of 
them  firmly  Republican  in  their  political  leanings.  Sugar  was 
one  of  the  few  things  to  which  the  Republican  could  point  as  a 
farm  product  directly  benefited  by  a  Protective  Tariff.  No  sooner 
had  this  been  emphasised  than  the  same  Party  proposed  to  fulfil 
its  pledges  of  help  for  Cuba  by  making  the  American  farmers  pay 
the  bill.  Even  with  the  natural  irritation  which  arose  from  this 
incident,  the  farming  interests  of  the  United  States  may  still  be 
counted  as  on  the  side  of  Protection.  California  is  the  only  State 
which  may  possibly  be  turned  into  the  Democratic  column  by  the 
Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty,  but  as  that  State  gives  but  a  narrow 
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inajority  for  the  victors  at  any  election,  such  a  result  would  not  be 
highly  significant. 

Not  being  a  direct  beneficiary  of  the  Tariff,  the  farmer  is  perhaps 
more  open  to  accept  new  ideas  or  to  advocate  changes  or  modifica¬ 
tions  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  From  this  class  of  voters  has  come, 
therefore,  the  strongest  support  for  the  reciprocity  idea,  and  among 
them  is  found  a  widespread  belief  that  the  Trusts  can  be  shorn 
of  much  of  their  power  by  refusing  them  the  Protection  given  to 
individual  enterprise.  For  this  very  reason  of  independence  of 
thought,  the  farmer  vote  is  tricksy  from  the  practical  politician’s 
point  of  view ;  and  while  it  may  be  led,  or  even  restrained,  along 
certain  lines  to  a  degree,  the  party  asking  its  support  must  in  time 
answer  its  dictates.  These  voters  are  now  restless  even  to  giving 
signs  of  dangerous  revolt.  The  Kepublican  Party,  finding  its  chief 
strength  among  them,  will  answer  their  demands. 

With  all  its  great  foreign  trade,  the  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  thirty  times  as  great.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  are  only  slightly  interested 
in  the  doings  of  the  outer  world.  In  fact,  it  is  only  within  the 
past  five  years,  or  since  the  Spanish  War,  that  foreign  affairs  have 
troubled  the  average  American  citizen  more  than  enough  to  furnish 
a  topic  of  conversation  for  idle  moments.  A  measure  affecting 
domestic  affairs  excites  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  every  farm 
and  cottage.  It  is  eagerly  discussed  in  all  its  bearings.  Its  effect 
upon  the  individual  or  his  pocket-book  is  intelligently  estimated, 
and  the  Party  advocating  the  same  soon  discovers  its  standing 
throughout  the  country.  A  measure  affecting  the  foreign  interests 
of  the  United  States  is  discussed  in  proportion  as  it  may  present 
sensational  or  dramatic  features  appealing  to  the  imagination 
rather  than  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  voter.  He  knows 
that  the  products  of  his  land  do  not  come  under  the  operations  of 
the  Tariff'  in  their  contact  with  foreign  trade.  He  recognises  that 
the  price  of  wheat  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  rise  or  fall  indicating  the  varying  consuming  power  of  the 
bread-eating  peoples,  and  the  prosperity  or  poverty  of  the  bread- 
raisers.  Tariff  discussion  is,  therefore,  confined  to  generalities 
rather  than  to  specific  experiences. 

The  Eepublican  Party  has  been  favoured  in  the  matter  of  its 
Tariff  position  by  the  injection  of  the  money  question  into  the 
last  two  Presidential  campaigns.  This  overshadow'ed  all  other 
issues,  and  where  there  were  signs  of  revolt  against  high  Protec¬ 
tion,  they  have  been  suppressed  by  emphasising  the  importance  of 
continuing  a  party  in  power  which  stood  for  the  gold  standard,  or 
“  honest  money,”  as  it  was  called.  This  issue  is  no  longer  before 
the  country,  for  a  very  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  all  shades 
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of  txilitical  opinion  have  cast  it  forth  as  a  dead  issue.  There  being 
no  other  important  and  compelling  question  now  before  the 
country,  the  Tariff  resumes  its  position  as  a  leading  issue,  and,  in 
fact,  promises  to  become  the  bone  of  contention  over  which  a 
Presidential  Election  will  be  fought  in  1908,  and  possibly  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Election  in  1906. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  prices  in  the  United  States  has  shown  that 
the  cost  of  an  article  is  not  directly  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  the  import  duty.  When  the  western  livestock  men  received 
twenty-six  cents  a  pound  for  wool  at  the  sheepsheds  of  the 
ranches,  the  Kepublican  orators  illustrated  their  campaign  argu¬ 
ments  by  asserting  that  wool  would  be  but  fifteen  cents  a  pound  if 
the  eleven-cent  duty  was  removed.  Later  on,  when  wool  sold  at 
the  same  ranches  for  eleven  cents  a  pound,  notwithstanding  the 
import  duty  of  the  same  amount,  no  Party  campaigner  had  the 
hardihood  to  represent  that  wool  would  be  worth  nothing  at  all 
with  Free  Trade.  The  American  people  have  to-day  a  far  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  Tariff  question  than  when  high 
Protection  was  adopted.  They  know  by  actual  experience  that 
prices  to  the  home  consumer  are  not  necessarily  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  but  that  when  the  foreigner  enters  their 
market  he  must  add  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  to  his  cost  of 
production. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Tariff  is  a  local  issue.  The  country,  as 
a  whole,  is  fairly  harmonious  commercially  and  industrially;  but 
the  industries  peculiar  to  different  sections  bring  about  wide 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  Tariff  should  be  revised.  The 
Massachusetts  shoe  manufacturer  wants  free  hides.  He  brings  his 
sole  leather  from  South  America.  The  Texas  cattle-man  figures 
it  out  that  this  would  lessen  the  value  of  an  animal  by  at  least 
one  dollar,  and  he  opposes  any  such  free  importation.  The  New 
England  housekeeper  would  like  to  get  oranges  from  the  West 
Indies  cheaper  than  the  price  she  is  now  paying.  The  owners  of 
the  California  orange  groves  fear  the  competition  of  the  countries 
to  the  south,  and  demand  protection  for  their  industry.  The 
prairie  State  man  needs  lumber,  and  would  like  to  get  it  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  He  favours  the  free  importation  of  Canadian  wood. 
The  lumber  dealer  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
Washington  opposes  such  competition  from  his  near  neighbour, 
and  rejoices  at  a  Tariff  which  enables  him  to  work  his  American 
mills  at  a  profit.  Such  instances  might  be  duplicated  by  the 
score.  The  obviously  correct  principle  to  govern  such  a  condition 
would  be  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  but  as  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  American  Government  is  constituted, 
each  district,  or  industry,  has  in  the  Senate  one  or  more  powerful 
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representatives  who,  by  well-recognised  legislative  methods,  can 
block  any  measures  calculated  to  injure  his  constituency.  It  is 
true,  however,  that’there  are  a  large  number  of  men  in  Congress 
who  are  willing  to  rise  superior  to  local  pressure,  and  favour 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Tariff  is  so  much  of  a  local  issue  that,  unless  the  country  is 
insistent  upon  the  passage  of  a  measure  of  general  import ,  personal 
political  considerations  and  desire  to  advance  local  industries  in¬ 
fluence  all  legislation  of  this  character  to  a  very  marked  degree. 
An  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  the  treatment  given  by  the  Senate 
to  nearly  a  score  of  treaties  of  trade  and  friendship  negotiated  by 
the  State  Department  within  recent  years.  In  dealing  with  these 
conventions,  however,  the  Senators  representing  States  whose 
industries  were  affected  adversely,  were  sustained  in  their  oppo¬ 
sitions  by  the  general  doubt  prevailing  in  Congress  as  to  whether 
the  revenue  laws  could  be  changed  by  treaty  without  specific 
authority  given  by  the  entire  law-making  body. 

At  this  time  no  nation  could  hope  for  the  ratification  of  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  success¬ 
fully  negotiated  with  the  Executive  Department.  Until  Congress 
takes  up  the  matter  of  Tariff  revision,  and  indicates  some  general 
line  of  action  to  be  followed  by  the  Executive,  and  at  the  same 
time  grants  new  authority  for  the  making  of  such  treaties,  the 
entire  situation  will  remain  as  it  is. 

American  politicians  are  too  well  aware  of  the  enormous  labour 
involved  in  a  revision  of  the  Tariff  to  welcome  a  movement  in  that 
direction.  Tariff'  agitation  alw^ays  results  in  business  uncertainty, 
generally  causing  depression.  With  the  opening  of  the  discussion 
comes  the  clamour  of  each  and  every  industry  for  recognition ; 
the  fight  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  import  duties  is  naturally  made  , 
by  every  enterprise  flourishing  through  the  Tariff  as  it  now  stands  ; ' 
the  demand  of  the  manufacturers  for  raw  material ;  the  demand  of 
the  raw  material  men  for  protection  against  foreign  competition ; 
the  difficulty  of  being  just  to  both,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
institute  a  system  of  robbery  against  the  consumer ;  resulting  in 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Too  often  principles  are  lost  sight 
of  in  the  desire  to  placate  all  interests,  and  the  construction  of  a 
Tariff  law  degenerates  into  a  barter  for  political  support  savouring 
of  the  bargain-counter. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  arouse  the  Press  of  the  country  to  active 
Tariff  propaganda.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  man,  the  Tariff  is  not  an  exciting  question.  The  nervous 
energy  of  American  newspapers  prefers  to  expend  itself  on  matters 
less  profound,  and  affording  more  points  of  dramatic  interest.  The 
Tariff  campaigns  of  previous  years  are  recalled,  and  the  many 
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columns  of  laboured  editorial,  treating  of  matters  familiar  only  to 
students  of  economics,  are  remembered  with  almost  a  feeling  of 
horror.  There  is  no  such  field  in  the  American  newspapers  as  is 
presented  in  the  English  Press  for  appeal  to  the  argumentative 
mind.  The  editorial  page  in  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
newspapers  is  filled  in  perfunctory  manner  without  much  hope  of 
its  influencing  the  public  mind,  and  a  hundred  instances  at 
hand  support  this  view\  The  American  public  is  reached 
through  the  news  columns  of  the  Press,  and  not  through  its 
leaders.  A  Tariff  campaign  presents,  therefore,  a  most  unattrac¬ 
tive  field  for  newspaper  enterprise,  and  until  actually  forced  into 
taking  up  a  topic  of  this  character,  and  presenting  it  as  the  leading 
issue  in  a  Presidential  election,  the  Press  will  refuse  to  give  it  the 
prominence  warranted  by  its  importance. 

Reciprocity  for  Cuba  presented  many  dramatic  and  sentimental 
features.  The  island  was  the  ward  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
latter  country  had  presided  over  the  birth  of  a  new  republic. 
Nearly  every  American  looks  upon  Cuba  as  almost  part  of  his  own 
country.  He  takes  a  personal  pride  in  the  part  he  played  as  an 
American  citizen  in  freeing  Cuba  from  Spanish  rule,  and  he  holds 
himself  as  responsible  in  proportion  for  her  present  and  future 
welfare.  In  addition  to  this  sentiment,  there  was  a  general  under¬ 
standing  that  as  soon  as  Cuba  was  independent,  and  sailing  her 
own  ship  of  State,  the  United  States  would  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
the  matter  of  trade  relations,  possibly  getting  some  return,  but 
primarily  with  the  intention  of  bringing  prosperity  to  a  former 
ward,  now  a  debutante. 

The  American  Press  was  practically  unanimous  in  its  demand 
that  Congress  should  fulfil  this  implied  promise.  Popular  senti¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country  apparently  supported  this  position. 
Notwithstanding  this  universal  demand,  which  was  most  strenu¬ 
ously  upheld  by  a  Republican  President  and  his  advisers,  it  was  a 
long  and  weary  time  before  the  achievement.  This  was  due  to 
the  fear  that  the  debate  over  the  proposed  Tariff  Law  for  Cuba 
would  open  up  a  general  Tariff  discussion,  and  thus  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  Republican  managers  to  keep  the  Tariff  out  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1904,  and  to  the  pressure  of  local  in¬ 
terests  influencing  representatives  from  their  sections  of  country. 
In  this  instance,  popular  sentiment  prevailed,  but  it  required 
extraordinary  reasons  to  bring  about  the  result.  No  such  reasons 
as  these  are  available  at  the  present  time  to  secure  a  modification 
of  the  Tariff'  in  favour  of  any  other  foreign  country.  The  cause  of 
Canada  appeals  with  considerable  force,  sufficient  at  ordinary 
times  to  induce  consideration,  but,  in  all  the  debates  of  an  entire 
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session  of  Congress,  reciprocity  with  Canada  has  failed  to  receive 
even  a  momentary  hearing. 

The  American  people  must  settle  among  themselves  the  great 
Tariff  problem  now  presented  for  solution,  before  any  Administra¬ 
tion  will  receive  encouragement  to  treat  with  a  foreign  country 
for  reciprocal  relations.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  a  question 
of  the  rate  of  import  duty  into  the  United  States  on  this  or  that 
article  of  commerce.  It  is  a  question  of  principle,  to  be  fought 
out  to  a  conclusion  before  the  people  themselves  know  upon  what 
basis  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  can  any  foreign  nation  expect  recognition  for  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  better  trade  relations  through  mutual 
concessions. 

J.AMEs  Davenport  Whelpley. 


A  LIBERAL  CATASTROPHE  ? 


The  long  eclipse  of  British  Liberalism  has  been  followed  by  a  re¬ 
appearance  so  decisive  as  to  warrant  the  popular  belief  in  its  return 
to  power  after  the  next  election.  Such  a  belief  is  in  itself  of  the 
essence  of  a  successful  campaign.  Under  its  cheerful  influence 
the  patient  husbandry  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has  sown  the 
field  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  presentable  candidates,  containing  a 
very  fair  infusion  of  men  of  real  ability  and  character,  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  sufficient  purse  to  maintain  the  organisation  they  need.  Once 
more  a  Liberal  Party  is  “in  being,”  and  the  dual  aspect  of  our 
politics  recurs.  Even  the  alw’ays  threatening  warfare  with  Labour 
has  been  averted  by  a  partial,  informal  truce,  by  which  the  younger 
party  stands  to  gain  in  material  and  in  moral  power,  and  the  older 
at  least  postpones  a  direct  rupture.  When  we  contrast  these 
achievements  with  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Germany,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  some  elements  of 
statesmanship  in  the  councils  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  something 
to  have  survived  the  w^ar,  to  have  survived  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Moreover,  good  fortune  has  come  in  to  reinforce  good  manage¬ 
ment.  Two  years  ago  the  Party  seemed  hopelessly  divided 
between  opposite  conceptions  of  policy  and  rival  claims  to  leader¬ 
ship.  To-day,  the  concrete  issues  of  Free  Trade,  education,  and 
Chinese  labour  overlay  the  abstract  and  more  attractive  side  of 
Imperialism ;  w'hile  the  antagonism  between  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  counts,  by  lapse  of  time,  for  so  little  that  a 
Liberal  Government,  formed  in  1905,  is  unlikely  to  include  either. 

For  the  rest,  no  acute  personal  contention  now  stands  in  the 
w’ay  of  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet.  Two  years  ago  such  a 
combination  would  have  been  impossible.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Morley  could  hardly  have  sat  in  council  with 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  There  remain  some  personal 
reservations.  But  the  official  meetings  of  ex-Ministers  have  been 
resumed,  though  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  join  them;  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  harmonious  in  purpose  and  policy.  Therefore,  it  can 
no  longer  be  said  of  the  present  Administration  as  Greville  said  of 
the  Russell  Ministry  of  1848,  that  “  they  represent  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  Government.”  Should  Mr.  Balfour  resign  without  dissolv¬ 
ing,  the  decision  of  the  Liberal  leaders  will  be  practically  unani¬ 
mous.  If,  according  to  an  arrangement  foreseen  and  provided  for. 
Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  are  sent  for  by 
the  King,  one  of  them  will  undertake  to  form  an  alternative 
Ministry.  If  the  Prime  Minister  dissolves,  and  the  elections  are 
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favourable,  there  will  be  a  similar  issue.  The  road  to  a  Liberal 
Government  has  practically  been  laid  down  for  it  by  its  opponents, 
certainly  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  a  prepared,  a  calculated, 
result.  Both  Parties  expect  it ;  it  may  almost  be  said  that  both 
desire  it.  As  for  the  country,  its  view  may  fairly  be  stated  in  the 
words  in  which  Bright  described  the  advent  of  the  Palmerston 
Administration  of  1859.  It  desires  a  Ministry  “acting  with  some 
measure  of  boldness  and  power,  grappling  \vith  abuses,  and  relying 
on  the  moral  sense  and  honest  feeling  of  the  House,  and  the 
general  sympathy  of  the  people  of  England  for  improvement.”  ^ 

Thus  far,  therefore,  the  machinery  of  politics  is  ready  to  swing 
back  to  its  accustomed  groove.  New  elements  have  indeed  ap¬ 
peared  ,  and  I  propose  to  deal  with  them ;  but  they  are  not  yet 
powerful  enough  to  determine  the  immediate  course  of  our  states* 
men.  Some  of  these  elements  are  familiar.  For  Peelites  read 
Free  Food  Unionists,  and  for  Cobdenite  Eadicals  read  Labour 
Party,  and  you  have  a  tolerable  reproduction  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  But  there  are  differences.  To 
begin  with,  the  stage  was  more  brilliantly  occupied  than  it  is 
to-day.  A  nation  that  had  in  reserve  such  personal  forces  as 
Russell,  Palmerston,  Stanley,  Cobden,  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
Bright,  could  boast  an  endowment  rich  enough  to  keep  the  Party 
system  going  for  half  a  century.  We  command  no  such  affluence 
to-day.  A  younger  generation  does  indeed  knock  at  the  door,  but 
the  inner  circles  of  government  and  responsibility  are  mainly  held 
by  men  who  have  never  attained  more  than  a  Secretaryship  of 
State. 

There  is  a  second  factor  of  novelty  and  imiDortance ;  it  is  the 
Irish  vote,  which  sprang,  fully  armed,  from  household  suffrage. 
Since  1885,  English  politics  have  turned,  sometimes  insensibly,  on 
a  new  pivot.  There  have  been  periods. in  these  times  when  one 
Party  or  the  other  has  used  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote,  and  again 
has  suppressed  it,  or  shaken  itself  free  of  its  morbid  and  depressing 
influence.  But  it  remains,  and  I  dismiss  the  calculation  that  any 
practical  scheme  of  redistribution  can  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  Party  in  power  to  carry  such  a 
Bill,  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  known  opposition  to  it  must  be  based  on 
the  highly  practical  consideration  that  if  he  reduces  the  voting 
{Kiwer  of  the  Nationalists,  he  thereby  smooths  the  task  of  his 
successors.  The  Liberal  Party  might  vote  against  a  Bill  reducing 
the  Nationalist  Parliamentary  forces  from  85  to  65,  but  its 
managers  w’ould  do  so  tongue  in  cheek.  Not  that  such  a  reduction 
would  in  itself  constitute  a  real  or  a  lasting  relief  to  the  English 
Party  system.  To  begin  with,  the  Unionists  must  consent  to  lose 

(1)  See  Motley’s  “  Life  of  Gladstone,”  vol.  i.,  p.  632. 
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in  the  representation  of  the  smaller  boroughs  almost  as  much  as 
they  would  gain  in  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  representation,  even 
on  the  calculation  that  the  Irish  vote  is  necessarily  anti-Conser- 
vative.  Then,  again,  every  Parliamentary  observer  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Eedmond’s  available  voting  strength  is  much 
nearer  60  than  80,  and  that  the  Irish  leader  could  see  with 
equanimity  the  lopping  off  of  a  score  of  claimants  on  the 
maintenance  fund.  The  Irish  incubus,  therefore,  persists.  Even 
the  modification  introduced  by  the  Home  Rule  interval  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  Irish-Liberal  compact  has  lapsed  with  time,  with 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  death,  wdth  the  anti-Home  Rule  movement  set 
up  by  Lord  Rosebery,  with  the  revival  of  political  Nonconformity 
on  lines  that  antagonise  the  Catholic  sentiment  of  the  Irishmen 
and  their  educational  views. 

A  third  phenomenon  of  real  political  importance  to  those  who 
desire  to  keep  intact  the  two-Party  system ,  is  the  continued  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  House  of  Lords  w  ith  the  Conservative  or  Unionist 
Party.  The  lapsing  of  the  Home  Rule  controversy  has  brought 
about  no  substantial  change  in  this  attitude.  Forty-one  peers 
voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893.  But 
only  tw'enty-three  voted  against  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour 
into  the  Transvaal  out  of  a  House  of  about  560.  Even  the  small 
group  of  Liberal  peers  is  divided  between  attachment  to  Lord 
Spencer’s  leadership  and  a  tendency  to  follow'  Lord  Rosebery  in 
his  playful  incursions  into  an  arena  w'here  no  self-respecting  com¬ 
batant  thrusts  in  tierce  when  the  rules  prescribe  an  attack  in 
quart.  There  is  a  slight  corresponding  diversion  on  the  Unionist 
side.  A  small,  but  able,  coterie  stands  for  Free  Trade  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  while  Lord  Lansdowme,  perhaps  the  most 
notable  master  of  debate  that  the  I'pper  Chamber  bas  known  since 
Lord  Salisbury’s  death,  exchanges  a  moderate,  not  unbending. 
Whig  tradition  for  the  high  Tory  traditions  of  his  great  predecessor. 

But  let  Lord  Lansdowne,  or  another,  lead,  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  w'hole  stands  as  the  constitutional  executioner  of  a  Home  Rule 
Government,  powerless  in  finance,  but  otherw'ise  able  to  resume 
its  secular  strife  with  Liberalism  from  a  triple  wall  of  en¬ 
trenchments.  Amenable  to  democratic  Toryism  of  the  Chamber- 
lain  stamp,  its  guns  are  out  against  the  historic  enemy;  and  the 
first  Liberal  Cabinet  w'ill  have  to  construct  its  programme  with 
instinctive  reference  to  an  Opposition  that  never  goes  out  of  power. 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  English  constitution  has  ceased  to 
work.  The  popular  electorate  swings  w'ith  its  old  hesitating 
balance  between  the  two  Parties,  unconscious  of  the  defection  of 
one  of  the  forces  which  formerly  co-operated  fairly  enough  with 
its  instincts.  Liberal  statesmen  have  to  make  a  double  calcula- 
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tion  of  their  power  to  impress  the  voters,  and  of  their  ability  to  get 
behind  the  fact  that  Conservatism  possesses  a  permanent  ally 
where  two  generations  ago  it  could  only  count  on  a  casual  helper. 
Among  a  people  trained,  as  are  the  French,  to  abstract  political 
thought,  such  an  anomaly  could  not  survive.  In  England  it  fit¬ 
fully  troubles  the  Liberal  wire-puller  and  the  Constitutional 
student,  and  troubles  no  one  else. 

Nor  does  the  disappearance  of  Liberalism  in  the  Upper  House 
affect  only  the  measures  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet.  It  is  bound  to 
modify  the  composition  of  the  Government  itself.  The  whole 
effective  work  of  Opposition  is  now  concentrated  in  the  Commons , 
and  the  occasional  demonstrations  by  Lord  Spencer’s  handful  in 
the  Lords  only  accentuate  the  feebleness  of  the  Liberal  peers. 
Such  a  body  cannot  claim  to  absorb  so  large  a  share  of  offices  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  allotted  to  those  representatives  of  the  Whig  aris¬ 
tocracy  who  clung  to  him  through  the  shattering  experiences  of 
his  later  career.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  Radical  Premier  in 
extremis  with  the  Lords  might  ignore  the  hereditary  Chamber 
altogether,  and  constitute  his  Government  without  reference  to  it. 
When  the  first  Lord  Selborne,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Kimber¬ 
ley,  and  Lord  Granville  were  members  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet,  the 
contribution  of  personality,  of  ideas,  was  fairly  balanced  as  between 
the  Commoners  and  the  Peers.  No  such  equality  of  service  exists 
to-day  ;  and  though  it  is  certain  that  the  next  Liberal  Government 
will  include  a  sprinkling  of  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  their 

inclusion  will  largely  be  an  act  of  homage  to  the  past. 

««*«••• 

I  come  to  a  final  consideration — the  composition,  tendencies,  and 
spirit  of  the  Party  w  hich  approaches  the  threshold  of  pow’er,  con¬ 
scious  that  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  a  genuine  national  call 
awaits  it,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weariness  and  disgust 
caused  by  a  long  tenure,  no  less  than  a  threatening  confrontation 
of  principles  and  personalities,  denote  the  approaching  exhaustion 
of  the  Unionist  mandate.  And  first,  as  to  the  leaders.  From 
them  it  is,  as  I  have  indicated,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  administration  to  except  Lord  Rosebery.  No  one  expects  a 
Constitutional  King  to  ask  the  parent  of  the  Liberal  League,  w’hich 
has  diverted  large  sums  from  the  Liberal  exchequer,  to  form  a 
Liberal  Administration ,  least  of  all  Lord  Rosebery  himself.  He, 
it  may  confidently  be  assumed,  aw'aits  the  disruption  of  Party 
Liberalism.  When  a  man  has  broken  with  his  Party,  says  Burke, 
in  one  of  his  penetrating  strokes  at  the  type  of  human  character 
that  he  knew  so  well ,  he  is  presently  driven  to  some  act  of  personal 
hostility  to  its  leaders.  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  more  drawn  to  such 
a  course  that,  like  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  against  which  Burke 
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inveighed  in  1770,  he  has  set  up  the  doctrine  that  “the  rule  for 
forming  administrations  is  mere  personal  ability.’’  Accept  this 
new-old  recipe  for  forming  a  Ministry  of  Talents — a  recipe  which 
has  become  a  w'orking  constitutional  principle  with  our  Australian 
Colonies — and  add  to  it  the  personal  isolation  from  Lord  Spencer 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  dating  from  the  failure 
of  the  Berkeley  Square  interview,  and  accentuated  by  Lord 
Rosebery’s  line  of  independence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
you  have  the  elements  of  a  formal  separation  between  the  last 
Liberal  Premier  and  his  colleagues.  There  is  the  separation  of 
character  as  well  as  of  opinion.  Lord  Rosebery’s  friends  claim 
for  him  that,  in  comparison  with  Sir  Henry,  he  is  the  attractive 
figure.  That  is  true.  Captain  Osborne  (an  excellent  type  of  the 
British  public)  forgot  Amelia  Sedley  when  Rebecca  Sharp  was  in 
the  ball-room  at  Brussels.  But  Amelia  is  the  legitime,  and  no 
bad  hand  at  managing  a  situation,  and  there  lies  Lord  Rosebery’s 
difficulty.  The  Premiership  he  cannot  have,  or  the  working 
machine  of  Party  Government  breaks  down ;  a  smaller  office  is 
forbidden  him  by  his  past  distinction,  his  sensitive  self-critical 
temperament,  his  consciousness  of  the  chill  that  has  fallen  on  old 
relationships,  and  of  his  estrangement  from  idealist  Liberalism. 
What  he  hopes  for  is  not  a  two-Party  Parliament  at  all,  but  a 
freshly-grouped  formation,  under  which  the  seductive  formula  of 
“  Men,  not  Measures  ’’  would  temporarily,  at  least,  prevail  against 
the  fixed  ideas  of  Liberalism,  or  of  a  semi-Socialist  Labour  Party, 
as  well  as  against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  logical  but  crude  develop¬ 
ment  of  Imperialist  doctrine. 

Is  that  an  impossible  issue  ?  The  answer  depends  on  three  })cr- 
sonal  factors  in  the  situation — on  Lord  Rosebery  himself,  on  the 
Liberal  Leaders  and  their  helpers,  and  on  Mr.  Redmond.  If 
Lord  Rosebery  is  to  lead  a  Party  with  success,  the  nation  will  be 
agreeably  disappointed  in  him.  He  has  not  the  habit  of  associa¬ 
tion ;  he  lacks  the  Cabinet,  the  Committee,  mind,  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  preparation  for  statesmanship,  even  if  it  be  not  the 
essence  of  it.  A  distinguished  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ments  once  told  me  that  the  sharpest  difference  with  his  chief  arose 
on  a  Cabinet  matter  on  which  he  strongly  desired  to  resign.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  him.  But  the  veteran 
had  no  words  too  strong  to  reprobate  the  idea  of  leaving  a  Govern¬ 
ment  on  any  question  but  that  which  touched  its  central  purpose. 
Such  views  may  be  held  to  adorn  public  life,  or  to  cheapen  and 
degrade  it ;  but  they  are  completely  alien  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  tem¬ 
perament.  He  is  reluctant  to  put  his  mind  into  the  common 
stock ;  he  withdraws  it  only  too  readily.  If  he  has  broken  with 
a  colleague  so  placable  and  even-tempeved  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
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Bannermaii.  he  is  unlikely  to  work  with  more  difficult  men. 
Partnership  in  effort  presents  no  attraction  to  the  virtuoso.  Lord 
Rosebery  would  never  consent  to  lose  his  artistic  successes ;  he 
would  rather  say  with  the  dying  Nero,  “  Qiialis  artifcx  pereo,” 
than  join  a  humdrum  Government. 

Humdrum  the  next  Liberal  Administration  may  be.  Mr. 
Morley,  indeed,  is  not  humdrum;  distinction,  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  belongs  to  him,  and  he  keeps  the  political  air  serene, 
and  yet  quick  with  ideas.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  Parliamentary 
capacity,  warmly  appraised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  years  ago,  grows, 
and  his  mind  is  an  original  and  interesting  mixture  of  Radicalism 
and  Whiggery.  But  here  the  romance  of  Front  Bench  Liberalism 
ends.  Sir  Henry  Camphell-Bannerman  has  done  his  Party  great 
service.  He  has  saved  it  from  disruption  ;  he  has  brought  a  twice 
deserted  ship  within  hail  of  port.  He  is  able,  honest,  shrewd,  an 
adept  at  the  amenities  of  public  life,  and  (rightly)  master  of  the 
Liberal  situation.  No  Government  can  be  formed  without  his 
co-operation — least  of  all  a  hostile  combination  ;  no  statesman  can 
supersede  him  if  he  claims  the  Premiership.  But  he  is  almost  as 
unpopular  with  the  ruling  classes  as  was  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880. 
If  he  finds  these  influences  over-pow'erful  as  against  the  voice  of 
the  Liberal  rank  and  file,  he  will  loyally,  perhaps  too  readily,  yield 
[)lace  to  Lord  Spencer,  and  the  Democratic  Party,  powerless  in  the 
Lords,  will  again  be  led  by  a  peer  with  a  maximum  following  (save 
on  Free  Trade),  of  thirty.  The  Prime  Minister  will  then  be  a 
good  administrator  and  a  man  of  blameless  character  and  record, 
but  without  magic;  not  young,  not  inspiring,  not  deeply  versed 
in  affairs,  not  an  orator  like  Mr.  Morley,  not  so  good  a  speaker  as 
his  colleague  in  the  Commons.  The  essential  defect  of  such  a 
Government,  if  it  be  chosen  on  conventional  lines,  will  be  that  it 
will  strike  the  country  with  the  sense  that  it  represents  a  past 
phase — that  it  is  a  raft  built  to  receive  the  derelicts  of  two  political 
shipwrecks.  That  would  in  the  end  prove  a  fatal  deficiency.  No 
event  returns  ;  no  problem  in  affairs  presents  itself  in  vacuo.  The 
Liberal  Government’s  attitude  to  the  land  question,  to  education, 
to  temperance,  to  naval,  military,  and  civil  expenditure,  to  South 
African  and  Colonial  policy,  will  be  conditioned  by  the  action  of 
its  predecessors,  and  must  be  thought  out  by  unjaded  minds  as  a 
substantially  original  contribution  to  the  national  life.  On  one 
hand  the  local  veto  formula,  the  undenominational  education 
formula,  have  been  superseded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excessive 
pressure  of  taxation,  the  resulting  depression  of  credit,  the  partial 
failure  of  the  anti-Plnglish  combination  in  Europe,  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Russia’s  naval  strength,  have  made  a  good  deal  of  Unionist 
policy  obsolete,  and  open  the  way  to  a  perfectly  safe  and  prudent 
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course  of  retrenchment,  in  which  both  the  military  and  the  naval 
heads  would  probably  concur.  Nor  on  the  question  of  the  grant  of 
self-government  to  South  Africa  is  there  any  longer  a  substantial 
difference  between  the  Imperialist  and  the  “  pro-Boer  ”  sections. 
As  for  the  country,  it  calls  less  for  idealist  politics  than  for  solu¬ 
tions  of  practical  difficulties.  Its  best  minds  perceive  the  fatal 
weakening  of  its  arm  and  brain  that  its  long  indifference  to  educa¬ 
tion  has  brought  about ;  they  feel  that  while  its  material  resources 
are  overstrained  its  intellectual  endowment  has  long  been  starved , 
and  that  it  has  been  stinted,  too,  of  the  true  capital  of  a  great 
nation,  its  more  generous  instincts  and  emotions.  Unfortunately, 
it  hardly  boasts  a  personality  on  the  Liberal  side  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  real  but  confused  energies  of  the  Party,  and  keep  in  check 
the  growing  tendency  to  sectionalism. 

Above  all ,  large  changes  are  not  conducted  by  men  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies  unless  they  have  a  touch  of  the  Ulyssean  spirit,  or 
unless  younger  hands  are  there  to  press  them  forward.  The  Front 
Opposition  Bench  largely  consists  of  oldish  men  ;  some  range  back 
to  the  Government  of  1880  ;  none  “  date  ”  later  than  that  of  1892. 
Behind  it  stands  a  Party  fairly  rich  in  under-secretaries,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  only  two  fresh  Parliamentarians  whose  names  have 
thoroughly  caught  the  public  car,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr. 
Burns ;  or  three,  if  we  add  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.^  However,  if 
the  heads  of  the  new  Government  are  wise,  they  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  reorganised  Progressive  forces  in  France,  create 

(1)  Assuming  that  these  men  are  asked  to  join  a  Liberal  Government,  the  best 
view  of  the  possibilities  promises  a  Ministry  composed  after  the  following 
fashion  : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  .  Lord  Spencer. 

Leader  in  the  Commons  and  First  Lord 

of  the  Treasury . Sir  H.  C.  Bannerman. 

Foreign  Secretary . Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Colonial  Secretary  . . Mr.  Morley. 

Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  .  .  .  Mr.  Runciman  or  Mr.  Emmott. 

War  Secretary . Sir  Charles  Dilke  or  Lord  Tweedmouth. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ....  Mr.  Asquith. 

Indian  Secretary . Sir  Henry  Fowler. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ....  Lord  Crewe. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster . Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Minister  of  Education . Mr.  Bryce. 

Minister  of  Labour . Mr.  Burns. 

Parliamentary  Secretary . Mr.  Lough. 

Minister  of  Commerce . Lord  Farrer. 

Lord  Chancellor . Sir  Robert  Reid. 

Home  Secretary . Mr.  Haldane. 

Secretary  to  the  Treasury . Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

Irish  Secretary . .  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Russell. 

Under  Secretary  for  War . Major  Seely 

Under  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  .  .  Mr.  Macnamara. 

President  Local  Government  Board  .  .  Mr.  Robson  or  Mr.  Buxton. 

Chief  Whip . Mr.  McKenna. 
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a  Ministry  of  Labour  as  an  adjunct  to  that  of  Commerce,  fearlessly 
select  the  best  of  their  younger  men,  fearlessly  reject  the  weaker 
members  of  the  Administrations  of  1886  and  1892 ;  cast  the  net 
of  policy  and  of  personal  attraction  as  wide  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  hour  permit.  Failing  to  do  this  they  will  become  the  easy 
prey  of  a  situation  of  unexampled  difficulty,  and  of  the  most 
powerful  individual  character  in  English  politics. 

Unfortunately,  there  is,  as  I  have  foreshadowed,  one  considera¬ 
tion  which  may  make  the  task  even  of  a  promising  Liberal 
Government  impossible,  and  that  is  a  reversion  to  the  memorable 
year,  1885,  when  the  Irish  balance  first  came  into  being,  coupled 
with  an  Irish  demand  for  the  Bills  of  1886  and  1893  “  on  the 
table.”  An  Irish  predominance  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  avoided. 
The  high-water  mark  of  Liberal  hopes  gives  a  Liberal  gain  at  the 
election  of  150  votes.  I  premise  that  the  figures  of  the  majority 
will  be  swollen  by  the  Irish  vote  in  the  English  and  Scottish 
constituencies,  where  it  holds  the  balance.  This  would  make  the 
Liberal-Labour  strength  350  against  320  Tory  and  Nationalist 
votes.  But  who  imagines  that  this  Party  would  be  solid  on  the 
first  division  which  show^ed  that  an  anti-Home  Rule  Administra¬ 
tion  was  in  power,  or  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Lord 
Spencer,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Bryce,  Sir  Robert  Reid,  and  Mr, 
Herbert  Gladstone  would  survive  the  Cabinet  decision  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  self-government  in  Ireland?  Such  a  decision  would 
carry  with  it  an  implied  return  to  coercion.  But  the  mild  rule  of 
Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Dudley,  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell,  the  introduction  of  Local  Government, 
and  the  popular  receptions  of  the  King  in  Ireland,  give  to 
coercion  a  belated,  even  an  odious,  air.  The  question,  therefore, 
remains  whether,  if  a  Government  favourable  to  Irish  self-govern¬ 
ment,  but  unable  to  formulate  an  heroic  policy,  comes  into  power 
the  position  wull  be  forced  by  Mr.  Redmond,  as  it  would  be  forced 
against  a  Rosebery  administration.  Mr,  Redmond,  inheriting  the 
Parnellite  anti-Liberal  tradition,  and  probably  holding  that  Mr. 
Balfour  has  not  exhausted  his  Irish  policy,  and  would,  with  a  little 
pressure,  give  both  a  separate  Exchequer  and  a  Catholic 
University,  might,  on  his  own  initiative,  reject  any  plan  of  admin¬ 
istrative  or  delegated  Home  Rule. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  how  the  life  of  such  an  adminis¬ 
tration  would  end.  But  only  one  thing  could  long  avert  such  a 
coalition  of  Irish  and  Conservative  forces  as  now  exists  (for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  the  Government)  between  Liberals  and 
Irish.  That  one  contingency  would  be  a  division  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Party,  in  which  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Davitt,  represent¬ 
ing  affinities  with  English  Radicalism,  would  pronounce  for  a 
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waiting  policy  as  against  Mr.  Eedmond’s  claim  for  “Home  Rule 
on  the  table.”  But  if  the  Irish  Party  remain  united  on  the 
extremity  of  its  constitutional  demand,  a  Ministry  not  chosen  on 
such  an  issue,  disunited  on  it,  and  conscious  of  the  growing  cold¬ 
ness  between  Irish  Home  Rulers  and  English  Dissenters,  must 
succumb. 

With  it  would  fall  the  historic  Liberal  Party.  Men  like  Mr. 
Morley,  while  they  might  consent  to  a  gradual  working  out  of  the 
constitutional  problem  in  Ireland,  would  feel  that  a  reversion  to 
Unionism  would  spell  moral  bankruptcy,  would  make  Liberalism 
a  name  for  office-seeking  rather  than  a  living  symbol  of  individual 
and  national  freedom.  He  and  the  chiefs  would  inevitably  retire, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Radicals  and  the  Labour  Party ;  and  the 
country  w'ould  suddenly  find  itself  endowed  with  a  House  of 
Commons  in  which  every  group  except  the  Free  Traders  was 
powerful  enough  to  defeat  the  ends  of  every  other  at  the  expense 
of  its  owm — with  Protectionists  unable  to  carry  Protection, 
Radicals  unable  to  forward  social  or  political  reform.  Noncon¬ 
formists  unable  to  amend  the  Education  Act,  Irishmen  unable  to 
carry  Home  Rule,  Conservatives  unable  to  form  a  Conservative 
Government.  From  such  a  conflict  of  irreconcilable  principles, 
wills,  and  passions,  the  nation  would  free  itself  by  the  old  device 
of  a  coalition  of  Moderates — Unionist  and  Liberal — promoted  by 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  faced  in  its  turn  by  an  almost  incoherent  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Radicals,  Labour  men,  Irish  Nationalists,  and  not  im¬ 
possibly  English  Protectionists.  The  ethical  stock-in-trade  of 
Liberalism  must  in  such  a  confusion  largely  pass  to  the  Labour 
Party,  and  the  group  system,  supporting  Ministries  chosen  on 
definite  bargains,  wdth  casual  supporters,  would  become,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  the  characteristic  of  our  politics. 

My  own  view  is  that  such  a  bouleversement,  imminent  as  it  may 
be,  is  undesirable.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  European 
politics  is  towards  a  revival  of  Liberalism.  In  France,  in  Italy, 
and  in  Belgium,  a  Liberal-Radical-Socialist  movement  has  proved 
itself  able  to  produce  a  party  aiming  at  constructive  social  reform , 
and  refreshed  by  the  greatest  of  all  our  modern  ideas,  the  idea  of 
international  concord.  If  the  English  Liberal  Party  fails  through 
its  own  fault,  or  through  the  timidity,  or  the  want  of  imagination 
and  character  and  attractive  personality  in  its  leaders,  even 
through  constitutional  difficulties  with  the  House  of  Lords,  we 
shall  have  lost  but  one  Government  the  more.  But  if  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  union  of  hearts  Liberalism  itself  receives 
its  death-blow  at  Irish  hands,  then,  indeed,  the  nation  will  be 
bereft  of  a  powerful  instrument  for  its  political  education,  and  a 
squalid  incident  will  be  added  to  the  tragi-comedy  of  men’s  affairs. 

A  Radic.al. 
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The  Fiscal  adventure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Parliamentary 
adroitness  of  Mr.  Balfour  stand  forth  in  unmistakable  relief  as 
the  distinguishing  features  in  the  record  of  the  Sessions  of  the 
present  year.  From  another  point  of  view,  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1904  at  St.  Stephen’s  have  been,  as  the  most  temperate  among 
Opposition  speakers.  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  seems  to  consider,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  a  dangerous  and  really  unprecedented  impulse  on 
both  sides  to  employ  all  modes  of  procedure  as  forces,  now  of  re¬ 
action,  now  of  revolution.  As  for  revolution,  a  closer  scrutiny  will 
perhaps  show  that  some  among  the  deliberative  methods,  or  the 
executive  expedients,  denounced  as  innovations  inconceivable  to 
the  responsible  statesmanship  of  an  earlier  epoch,  are  in  fact 
merely  reversions  to  the  lamented  practices  of  that  halcyon  era. 
With  regard  to  reaction,  a  few  prefatory  words  may  be  permitted. 

An  individual  will — e.g.,  Henry  VII.  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  Monk  in  the  seventeenth — whose  clearness  and  resolution  are 
in  contrast  to  the  vague  fluidity  of  contemporary  opinion ;  the 
popular  mind  depressed  by  half-conscious  and  generally  in¬ 
articulate  regrets  for  lost  ideals  and  vanished  leaders.  Such  have 
generally  proved  the  conditions  most  conducive  to  the  reactionary 
temper  in  national  life.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  combination  of 
circumstances  under  which  England,  after  five-and-twenty  years 
of  the  House  of  York,  swung  round  in  1485  to  the  patriotic 
despotism  of  the  Tudors.  Morally  analogous  at  many  points  to 
these  earlier  precedents  was  the  nation’s  final  acquiescence  in  the 
Revolution  of  1689  only  because  William  of  Orange  had  married  a 
Stuart  princess.  Nearer  one’s  own  day,  almost  the  same  agencies, 
whether  as  antecedents  or  accompaniments,  might  be  seen  at  work 
when  the  year  of  the  first  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  witnessed 
the  earliest  organisation  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  forces, 
banded  together  for  dissolving  the  secular  supremacy,  consolidated 
under  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  in  later  days  never  seriously 
threatened,  till  Keble’s  Assize  Sermon  on  National  Apostasy,  as 
Newman  thought,  called  the  Oxford  Movement  into  birth.  The 
twentieth  century’s  opening  has  witnessed  some  startling  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  spirit  animating  the  neo-Anglicanism  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth ;  Tendimus  in  Latium  is  once  more  the  flaunted  motto  of 
the  clerical  mutineers.  The  Prime  Minister  recognises  the  belli¬ 
gerent  rights  of  the  two  combatants  by  appointing  yet  another 
Ritualist  Commission  ;  it  would  probably  be  too  much  to  wish  that 
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this  body  should  investigate  faults  of  omission  as  well  as  com¬ 
mission,  and  should,  for  the  first  time  in  the  latter-day  history 
of  the  Church,  define  the  irreducible  minimum  of  ceremonial  de¬ 
manded  by  law  (if  such  there  be)  as  well  as  the  illegal  maximum, 
or  the  excess  that,  if  not  criminal,  may  justly  be  resented  by  the 
“  weaker  brother.” 

To  pass  from  Church  to  State,  reaction,  according  to  some 
political  observers,  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  situation  since 
in  1902,  Mr.  Balfour’s  Premiership  began.  Half-a-dozen  years 
ago,  the  re-imposition  of  food  taxes  in  any  form,  or  even  the  per¬ 
fectly  constitutional  revival  of  the  Crown’s  lapsed  activities,  would 
have  been  considered  as  likely  or  as  possible  as  the  restoration  of 
the  Star  Chamber.  From  a  time  beyond  which  living  memory 
scarcely  reached,  the  sessional  Speech  from  the  Throne  had  been 
composed  by  the  Cabinet.  King  Edward’s  opening  Address  to 
the  Houses  was  announced  to  be  written  by  himself,  and  all 
his  subjects  were  delighted.  Then,  amid  enthusiasm  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  came  that  Koyal  intervention 
in  Anglo-French  relations  which  still  influences  the  course 
of  international  policy.  The  Kaiser’s  visit  to  his  uncle  at 
Sandringham,  followed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  in  Venezuela,  proved  less  acceptable,  but  an  attack  on 
the  Minister  ‘‘  in  attendance  ”  at  the  Sandringham  meeting  fell 
ignominiously  flat.  The  first  round  of  the  great  fight  between 
Chamberlainism  and  Cobdenism  is  not  yet  over,  and,  to  cool  ob¬ 
servers,  the  final  issue  seems  an  affair  of  even  betting.  The 
collapse  of  our  military  machinery  under  the  unexpected  strain 
of  the  South  African  War  has  transferred  the  initiative  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Army  reform  from  Pall  Mall  to  a  little  group  of 
specialists,  approved,  if  not  nominated,  at  St.  James’s.  The 
doctrine  of  collective  Cabinet  responsibility  having  seemed  at  an 
earlier  stage  to  be  repudiated  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
it  had  become  inevitable  that  we  should  hear  of  representative 
government,  in  its  administrative  capacities,  being  replaced  by  a 
bureaucracy  after  the  Russian  or  Prussian  pattern. 

The  supposed  personal  preferences  of  the  Premier  helped  to 
give  colour  to  such  a  charge.  Mr.  Balfour,  like  other  political 
thinkers  who  have  taken  many  of  their  ideas  from  that  apostle 
of  reaction,  the  historian  Froude,  does  not  pretend  to  see  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  institutions  part  of  the  eternal  scheme  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  the  incidents 
just  summarised  provoked  the  comment  that  Lord  Salisbury’s 
nephew  and  successor,  having  through  his  uncle  inherited  the 
great  Lord  Burleigh’s  distrust  of  the  Commons,  was  now  extend¬ 
ing  his  contempt  to  the  Cabinet.  The  country  has  heard  these 
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charges  or  insinuations  without  alarm  or  even  interest.  Unvisited 
by  misgivings,  it  has  seen  the  Cabinet,  which  is  in  effect  the  select 
representative  committee  of  the  Parliamentary  majority,  divest 
itself  of  executive  attributes,  traditionally  considered  its  inalienable 
property.  The  subject,  indeed,  was  entirely  ignored  during  all  the 
recent  bye-elections.  Ex-Ministers,  in  the  narratives  of  their 
resignations,  have  given  the  public  a  familiarity  with  Cabinet 
matters  which  may  well  have  bred  a  certain  contempt.  Moreover, 
certain  details  of  Cabinet  structure  were  already  left  to  the  Premier 
of  the  day.  Innovations  of  a  sort  were  made  in  the  Cabinet  system 
by  the  late  Prime  Minister,  without  any  ill  results  following 
or,  perhaps,  the  fact  itself  being  generally  noticed.  From  1806 
to  1886  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  been  synonymous 
with  the  head  of  the  Government.  In  the  last  year  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  subordinated  to  the  Premiership  the  First  Lord,  making 
him,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Leader  of  the  Commons. 
A  like  arrangement  obtained  in  1891,  the  year  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
death  ;  Mr.  Goschen  had  been  at  the  Exchequer  since  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill’s  resignation  in  1886 ;  he  remained  there  when 
^Ir.  Smith’s  death  left  Mr.  Balfour  both  First  Lord  and  Leader 
of  the  Commons.  In  1892  the  Conservatives  went  out.  When, 
in  1895,  they  returned,  Mr.  Goschen  was  at  his  old  post,  the 
Admiralty,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  had  become  the  nation’s 
purse-holder.  These  changes  did  not  result  in  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  traditional  connection  between  the  First  Lordship 
and  the  Premiership.  Nor,  excepting  the  Gladstonian  interval, 
1892 — 1894,  were  the  tw’o  offices  reunited  till  Mr.  Balfour  filled 
Lord  Salisbury’s  place  in  1902. 

Popular  beliefs  seldom  grow’  up  by  any  logical  process ;  but  the 
details  now  recalled  may  have  led  up  to  the  impression  out-of- 
doors  that  the  Cabinet  is  the  creature  of  constitutional  progress, 
and,  as  such,  is  as  properly  liable  to  changes  in  its  internal  economy 
as  are  other  human  institutions.  So  far  from  the  bureaucratic 
methods,  of  which  much  has  lately  been  said,  implying  any 
antagonism  to  the  Cabinet  system ,  the  development  of  the  Cabinet 
itself,  historically  regarded,  is  essentially  a  bureaucratic  growth. 
That  forms  the  probable  explanation  of  the  early  and  long-con¬ 
tinuing  unpopularity  of  a  word  which  had  been  tainted  by  its 
associations  with  Charles  II. ’s  Cabal.  The  thing  itself  existed  in 
his  father’s  time  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  at  a  still  earlier 
date.  The  first  mention,  however,  of  a  Cabinet  Council,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Privy  Council,  is  contained  in  Clarendon’s  “  History 
of  the  Rebellion  ”  (Book  II,,  page  226,  ed.  1819).  The  passage 
wherein  the  word  occurs  describes  the  condition  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  the  Royalist  council  at  York,  just  before 
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the  war  broke  out.  The  expressions  “  Cabinet  ”  and  “  Cabinet 
Council”  appear  sporadically  through  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  William  III.  ;  they,  however,  indicate  an  institution,  as  yet 
not  even  informally  organised.  The  expression  was  used  as  a  con¬ 
vertible  term  for  ‘‘  Ministry,”  and  even  so  late  as  Walpole  it  had  a 
sinister  sound  to  English  ears.  During  a  debate  in  the  Upper 
House  in  1711,  Lord  Scarsdale  spoke  of  the  “  Cabinet  Council  ”  ; 
immediately  afterwards  he  apologetically  substituted  ‘‘  Ministers,” 
to  the  evident  approval  of  his  hearers.  This  was  the  occasion  on 
which  Lord  Peterborough  drew  his  distinction  between  the 
Cabinet  Council  and  the  Privy  Council,  defining  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillors  as  those  who  were  thought  to  know  everything  and  knew 
nothing,  and  the  Cabinet  as  those  who  thought  nobody  knew  any¬ 
thing  but  themselves.  In  the  next  sentence  he  explained  the 
unpopularity  of  the  word,  when  he  said  the  Cabinet  Council  dis¬ 
posed  of  all,  fingered  the  money,  meddled  wdth  things  they  did  not 
understand — Spanish  affairs  included.  Even  then  popular  par¬ 
lance  drew  no  distinction  between  Cabinet  and  non-Cabinet 
offices. 

Walpole’s  Cabinet  was,  at  most,  the  merest  embryo  of  that  now 
in  existence.  How  gradual  was  the  growth  of  the  institution  to 
its  later  structure  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  reference  to  the 
Cabinet  is  contained  in  Blackstone  (1723 — 1780),  in  Delolme  (1740 
— 1806),  or  in  the  writings  of  those  concerned  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Under  Queen  Anne  the  Cabinet 
was  the  third  of  three  bodies  participating  in  the  transaction  of 
State  business,  distinct  from  Parliament  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  executive  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  other.  First 
of  the  two  other  bodies  came  the  Great  Council,  discussing  and 
ratifying  treaties  of  commerce  and  peace ;  a  second  body ,  called 
indifferently  the  Committee  of  Council  and  Lords  of  the  Council, 
held  its  meetings  at  the  Cockpit.  Different  in  its  composition 
from  the  Cabinet,  as  is  shown  by  Bolingbroke’s  words,  December 
15th,  1711,  it  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Morley  ^  to  have  consisted  of 
experts,  and  to  have  discharged  functions  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  Cabinet  to-day.  Originally,  as  every  one  knows, 
due,  in  its  conception,  to  Sunderland,  the  Cabinet  system  might 
not  have  rooted  itself  so  deeply  in  the  Parliamentary  soil,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  first 
two  Georges,  foreigners  in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  sympathies, 
welcomed  the  assistance,  and  so  promoted  the  ascendancy,  of  the 
Ministers  about  them,  who  at  once  managed  Parliament  and  re¬ 
lieved  the  Sovereign  of  the  trouble  of  ruling.^ 

(1)  “  Walpole,”  pp.  144  and  145. 

(2)  May’s  “Constitutional  History,”  i.,  7. 
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Assuming,  therefore,  Mr.  Balfour  to  have  matured  any 
points  of  policy  by  taking  counsel  outside  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  over  which,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  he  presides,  he  can  cite 
precedents  at  least  as  old  as  Walpole’s  foundation  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system.  The  imputation,  however,  rather  is  that,  at 
least  in  diplomatic  and  military  matters,  he  has  used  his  influence 
at  Court  for  overriding  the  Cabinet  by  a  junta  of  his  own  nomina¬ 
tion,  as  if  he  were  Chancellor  to  the  Kaiser  or  Tsar.  Macaulay 
wrote  the  beginning  of  his  History  some  time  during  1845.  In  a 
stock  passage  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  Cabinet  power,  he 
pointed  out  that,  “  notwithstanding  its  having  drawn  to  itself 
the  chief  executive  power,  the  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  composing  the  Cabinet  are  never  officially  announced  to  the 
public.”  A  glance  at  universally  accessible  reference  volumes 
shows  Macaulay’s  words  to  have  held  good  up  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  well-known  handbook  of  political 
history  by  Messrs.  Acland  and  Ransome  draws  no  distinction 
between  Ministers  and  Cabinet  Ministers  till  the  Aberdeen 
Administration  of  1853,  and  then  not  explicitly,  but  in  the  way  of 
incidental  inference,  when,  for  example,  in  a  footnote  on  the 
ministerial  personnel,  Lord  John  Russell  is  mentioned  as  being  in 
the  Cabinet  without  office  from  1853  to  1854.  The  Aberdeen 
Government  was  followed  by  Palmerston’s,  w'hich,  in  the  same 
popular  manual,  is  the  subject  of  a  comment  exactly  analogous  to 
that  just  quoted.  No  list,  that  is  to  say,  of  Cabinet  Ministers  is 
given,  but  Lord  Lansdowne  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the 
body  “  without  portfolio.”  Some  of  us  may  have  forgotten  that 
the  practice  of  publicly  notifying  the  Cabinet’s  personal  com¬ 
position  in  a  newly  formed  Government  only  dates  from  1858. 
As  the  executive  committee  of  the  ministerial  majority,  the 
Cabinet  is  the  creature  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  same 
time,  its  germ  is  older  than  the  House,  and  existed  before  repre¬ 
sentative  rule  had  been  dreamed  of.  The  first  Minister  contain¬ 
ing  in  himself  the  Cabinet  potentiality  was  Henry  III.’s  Secretary 
of  State,  appointed  to  assist  the  King.  From  the  thirteenth  to 
the  twentieth  century  the  Cabinet’s  numerical  grow’th  has  been 
almost  unbroken.  In  1433  there  were  tw'o  of  these  Secretaries ; 
that  continued  to  be  their  normal  number  until  the  eighteenth 
century;  then,  between  1707  and  1746,  the  business  of  Scotland 
called  for  a  third;  in  1782,  Colonial  affairs  for  the  first  time 
formed  a  separate  department  and  were  entrusted  to  one  of  the 
two  Secretaries.  Between  the  pair  was  also  distributed  the  super¬ 
vision  of  English  relations  with  the  northern  and  southern  States 
of  Europe  respectively.  Gradually  a  further  subdivision  of  work 
proved  necessary ;  in  1782  all  business  beyond  the  four  seas  w^as 
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devolved  on  the  Foreign  Secretary ;  to  the  Home  Secretary  fell 
Irish  and  Colonial  affairs;  while  the  civil  controller  of  the  Army, 
known  as  Secretary  at  War,  w^as  also,  in  a  way,  subordinate  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  prospect  of  the  struggle  with 
revolutionary  France  necessitated  the  War  Minister  being  a 
Secretary  of  State  in  1794.  Seven  years  later  he  took  over  the 
Colonies  as  well.  Not  till  1854  was  the  civil  head  of  the  Army 
relieved  of  this  charge,  and  a  fourth  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
Colonies,  appointed.  The  close  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
absorption  of  “John  Company”  by  the  State  resulted  in  an 
Indian  Secretaryship.  The  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under 
Anne  had  created  a  Secretary  for  North  Britain.  Pitt’s  Irish 
policy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  involved  the 
addition  to  the  Cabinet  of  at  least  one  high  Irish  official,  some¬ 
times  two ;  to-day  there  are  two — the  Chief  Secretary  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  At  the  present  moment  Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce  have  their  own  portfolios,  held  by  officials  practically  of 
Cabinet  rank. 

In  this  way,  and  by  such  stages  as  these,  the  Parliamentary 
executive  has  naturally  grown,  from  a  body  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Victoria,  to  one  nearer  fifteen  or  twenty  as 
presided  over  by  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Balfour.  No  commercial 
board  of  those  dimensions  could  transact  its  business,  except  on 
the  principle  of  devolution.  That  machinery  received  its  practical 
recognition  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Cabinet  dinners,  as  well  as  the  Cabinet  committees,  formed  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  the  system.  The  Cabinet  dinner  has  gone  out,  or  is 
alone  represented  to-day  by  the  official  banquets  given  on  the 
eve  of  the  session  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  when  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  is  discussed  and  read.  The  Cabinet  committees 
not  only  remain ,  but  are  credited  with  doing  the  chief  work  of  the 
Administration.  The  movement  in  the  direction  of  bureaucracy, 
now  talked  about,  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  practical 
extension  of  the  principle  of  these  committees.  This,  too,  is  an 
arrangement  closely  consonant  with  the  temper  of  the  times.  The 
growing  absorption  of  small  business  concerns  by  great,  sees  the 
specialist  the  master  of  the  situation.  The  assumption  under- 
from  the  first,  our  administrative  arrangements  has  been 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  born  in  English  gentle¬ 
men,  or  developed  in  them  by  quarter-sessions  and  county 
business  generally,  will  enable  them  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  an  Empire.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  arms 
of  precision  was  soon  follow'ed  by  standing  armies.  The  increas¬ 
ing  complexity  of  civil  and  military  government  caused  a  demand 
for  the  expert.  Probably  the  earliest  instance  of  that  person’s 
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promotion  to  the  Cabinet  was  the  admission  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s 
friend,  Lord  Ellenborough,  then  Chief  Justice,  to  the  Grenville 
Ministry  of  1806.  Public  opinion  condemned  that  appointment 
then ;  it  would  probably  have  raised  no  protest  against  it  now ; 
certainly  nothing  could  have  fallen  more  flat  to-day  than  the 
attempted  agitation  against  the  “  triumvirate,”  which,  without 
any  real  opposition,  might,  had  it  pleased,  have  given  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  to  Lord  Kitchener  or  the  Duke  of  Connaught  himself. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  Tariff  Commissioners  can 
draw  up  a  satisfactory  Imperial  price-list,  it  will  not  be 
refused  national  consideration  because  it  did  not  originate 
in  Downing  Street.  The  latest  scheme  for  making  the 
Army  efficient  has  not  been  prejudiced  for  a  moment  because 
of  an  alleged  failure  to  comply  with  certain  Cabinet  formalities  at 
one  stage  or  other  of  its  inception.  August  as  may  have  been  its 
history,  and,  in  real  truth,  impressively  dignified  as  is  the  manner 
in  which  its  secrets  have  been  kept,  the  Cabinet  exists  for  the 
convenience  of  the  country,  and  as  an  instrument  for  the  better 
management  of  its  affairs.  If  that  end  can  be  secured  by  the 
head  of  the  executive  or  its  Parliamentary  nominee,  the  Premier, 
recurring  at  times  of  national  necessity  to  advisers  who  are  neither 
high  Ministers  of  State  nor,  it  may  be,  even  Privy  Councillors, 
the  nation  and  its  representatives  are  certainly  in  no  humour  to 
take  pedantic  exception  to  the  agencies  employed. 

The  House  of  Commons  may  complain  of  the  increasing  sacrifice 
of  private  members’  conveniences  to  Cabinet  arrangements ; 
throughout  the  last  century  it  was,  indeed,  the  exception  for  Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  Fridays  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Government  before 
Whitsuntide.  Now  the  private  member  is  apt  to  find  his  traditional 
privileges  gone  almost  as  soon  as  the  session  has  fairly  begun. 
The  nation,  however,  is  conscious  of  no  abridgment  of  its  liberties ; 
it  only  sees  at  St.  Stephen’s  the  slowly  working  legislative 
machinery  that  the  Government  controls.  ‘‘  Pray,  Mr.  Speaker,” 
according  to  the  well-known  story,  said  Queen  Elizabeth,  ”  what 
hath  passed  in  your  House  since  I  last  heard  of  you?  ”  “  Nothing, 
so  please  your  Majesty,  save  six  weeks,”  was  the  reply.  Like 
the  Tudor  Empress,  the  public  chiefly  associates  with  waste  of 
words  and  time  the  sittings  of  a  Parliament  that  it  pays  Cabinet 
Ministers  to  manage.  If,  therefore,  the  work  of  government  can 
be  performed  with  less  of  loquacity  and  more  of  promptitude  by 
divesting  either  Parliament  or  Cabinet  of  some  of  its  duties,  the 
end  gained  will  assuredly  be  held  to  justify  the  means. 

In  the  Palmerstonian  period,  and  again  under  Disraeli’s  manage¬ 
ment  from  1874  till  the  day  he  left  it  for  ever,  the  Lower  House 
remained  at  the  highest  point  of  reputation  and  efficiency  that  it 
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had  ever  reached.  The  ready,  practical  knowledge  on  every  point 
which  successively  came  up  in  committee  of  the  wdiole  House 
then  shown  by  the  average  M.P.  profoundly  impressed  every 
visitor  to  the  assembly,  as  well  as  all  who  read  its  reports.  Since 
then  neither  the  collective  ability  nor  the  information  of  the 
assembly  may  have  fallen  off  seriously.  Mr.  Gladstone  indeed — 
an  incomparable  authority  on  the  point,  if  he  meant  what  he  said — 
declared  the  mental  power  of  St.  Stephen’s  to  have  improved 
every  session  during  his  long  experience,  and  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  second  Home  Eule  session  of  1892. 
To-day  the  Parliamentary  stage  may  be  without  any  actors  on  it 
of  the  same  calibre  as  in  the  Gladstonian  epoch.  Plenty  of  evidence, 
however,  could  be  supplied  by  the  managers  of  the  great  news¬ 
papers  to  show’  that  there  was  never  a  time  when  popular  interest 
in  St.  Stephen’s  was  wider  or  deeper.  That  is  to  say,  the 
political  education  and  intelligence  of  the  masses  are  now  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  advanced.  The  Westminster  debates  were  never 
followed  from  the  Strangers’  Gallery  or  in  print  with  closer  atten¬ 
tion.  That,  of  course,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  mean  any 
extraordinary  access  of  respect  for  the  mechanism  of  representa¬ 
tive  government.  To  the  observers  now  mentioned.  Parliament 
and  the  Cabinet  really  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  the 
Cabinet  which  controls  the  Chamber  that  is  the  manufactory  of 
statute  law,  w’hich  profits  by  its  w’isdom  and  is  discredited  by  its 
ignorance  or  mistakes.  Here  Lord  Palmerston’s  “  man  in  the 
white  hat,”  or  Charles  Greville’s  “  man  in  the  street,”  finds  some 
startling  disillusions  aw’aiting  him.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  the  Leader  of  the  Assembly,  who  is  also  the  chief  of  the 
Cabinet,  speaking  on  the  Easter  Motion  for  Adjournment,  show’ed 
himself  to  be  entirely  ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  Dulcigno  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  autumn  of  1880  and  its  significance  to  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  Still  more  amazing  was  the  assertion  that 
the  Gladstonian  Government  formed  in  the  spring  of  1880  had 
shut  their  eyes ,  while  the  elections  were  going  on ,  to  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  problem  suddenly  ”  burst  on  the 
astonished  gaze  of  the  new  Ministry.”  And  this,  though 
Beaconsfield,  still  Premier  when  the  elections  began,  had 
addressed  to  his  Viceroy,  My  Lord  Duke  of  Marlborough,  quite 
the  most  Disraelian  of  his  later  rescripts ;  this  was  the  letter 
wherein  the  w’riter  declared  that  if  the  visor  of  the  Land  League 
were  to  be  lifted  it  w’ould  disclose  the  features  of  Home  Rule, 
and  appealed  to  the  men  of  light  and  leading  throughout  the  realm 
to  avert  such  a  disruption  of  the  Empire.  The  practical  value  of 
accurate  knowledge,  brought  home  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  is  realised  by  the  most  inexpert 
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among  those  who  hear  or  read  debates  and  the  newspaper  com¬ 
ments  on  them.  If,  therefore,  Parliament,  as  containing  the 
material  of  the  Cabinet,  cannot  be  trusted  for  exact  knowledge  of 
what  is  now  passing,  or  of  what  happened  “  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day,”  by  all  means  let  the  deficiency  be  made  good  from  some 
other  quarter.  Such,  no  doubt,  are  the  popular  considerations 
raised  by  the  idle  talk  about  an  irresponsible  Premier  conspiring 
with  his  Sovereign  to  degrade  or  ignore  the  executive  committee 
of  Parliament. 

During  the  military  operations  in  Egypt  of  twenty  years  ago,  the 
national  uneasiness  at  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  was  sensibly 
relieved  by  the  knowledge  that  one  or  two  of  the  generals  in  com¬ 
mand,  temporarily  visiting  London,  had  been  personally  sum¬ 
moned  by  Ministers  in  Do  waning  Street  to  give  them,  in  their 
deliberations,  the  benefit  of  local  and  technical  knowledge.  This 
is  practically  all  that  has  been  done  at  the  present  season.  The 
experience  and  skill,  sufficient  for  military  administration  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  were  at  fault.  A  new  situation  had  been 
created,  the  specialist  was  called  in.  The  popular  mind  has  long 
been  preparing  itself  to  approve  the  reasonableness  of  such  an 
arrangement.  Gradually  it  has  learned,  by  reading,  that  national 
policy,  foreign  or  domestic,  civil  or  military,  is  seldom  the  exclu¬ 
sive  creation  of  the  officially  responsible  politicians.  More 
recently  people  have  seen  experts,  in  newspapers  or  reviews, 
minutely  instructing  the  Whitehall  executive  as  to  what  should 
be  done  and  what  avoided  in  any  particular  measure  known  to 
be  under  consideration.  The  relations  inevitable  between  Par¬ 
liamentary  leaders  and  a  political  Press  must  in  effect  involve  a 
certain  extension  of  Cabinet  confidence  beyond  Cabinet  limits. 
That  confidence  has  never  yet  been  abused  nor  tended  to  produce 
other  than  nationally  wholesome  consequences.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  public  which  has  witnessed,  and  perhaps  profited 
by,  these  results  should  feel  or  feign  indignation  or  alarm. 

One  practical  moral  in  constructive  statesmanship  may  seem  to 
be  pointed  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  latest  scheme  of 
Army  reform  has  been  promulgated.  The  projects  recommended 
to  the  Crown  by  the  expert  acumen  and  the  practised  judgment 
of  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  Lord  Esher,  and  Admiral  Fisher  have  been 
well  received  in  the  most  opposite  and  impartial  quarters,  will 
doubtless  receive  a  fair  trial,  and  have  every  chance  of  proving  a 
success.  Whatever  the  result,  there  can,  as  has  here  been  circum¬ 
stantially  shown,  be  no  complaint  on  constitutional  grounds 
against  the  agency  employed.  From  Chatham  to  Palmerston, 
thenceforward  to  our  own  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  military 
crises,  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Cabinet  to  invoke  to  its 
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councils  the  aid  of  professional  experts.  The  hero  of  Kars,  Sir 
Fenwick  Williams,  has  been  dead  little  more  than  twenty  years. 
Any  complete  publication  of  his  papers  might  throw  an  important 
light  on  the  point  now  considered ;  for,  before  the  surrender  of 
the  Asiatic  fortress  by  its  gallant  garrison,  many  confidential  com¬ 
munications  had  passed  and  repassed  between  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Downing  Street.  Increased  efficiency  in  the  great  spending 
departments  was  first  made  a  political,  not  a  party,  war-cry  by 
Lord  Rosebery  in  his  Chesterfield  speech.  The  idea  had  been 
taken  from  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson’s  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb’s 
writings,  or  from  the  reports  of  the  Fabian  Society.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster’s  succession  to  Mr.  Brodrick  at  the  War  Office  marked 
another  stage  in  the  ministerial  adoption  of  the  propaganda  of 
these  prophets.  The  movement  will  no  doubt  continue,  and,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  leader  called  upon  to  form  a  Cabinet  will 
consider  it  his  first  duty  to  secure  for  it  the  technical  experts  in 
their  different  lines,  who  will  relieve  him  in  the  hour  of  need  from 
going  outside  for  the  particular  knowledge  that  some  sudden  emer¬ 
gency  may  demand.  By  all  means  let  the  best  information  obtain¬ 
able  on  every  subject  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  iii 
the  Privy  Council.  Whether  that  result  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  those  who  now  talk  of  the  bogey  of  bureaucracy  than  the 
existing  condition  of  things  remains  to  be  seen.  A  few  years  ago 
experts  in  handwriting,  of  the  sort  represented  by  a  certain 
Chabot,  were  much  heard  of.  They  figured  in  more  than  one 
celebrated  lawsuit  of  the  period.  Their  contributions  towards 
furthering  the  ends  of  justice  proved  less  satisfactory  than  had 
been  expected.  One  need  not  anticipate  any  analogous  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  the  specialists  in  their  separate  departments,  of 
whom  some  people  think  the  interior  circle  of  every  Administra¬ 
tion  should  chiefly  consist.  English  feeling,  however,  is  rather 
against  raising  the  trite  tag  of  cuique  in  arte  sud  credendum  est 
to  the  height  of  an  infallible  and  universal  political  verity.  It  is 
at  least  probable  that  any  Administration  which  should  be  a 
faithful  illustration  of  the  Latin  maxim  would  prove  to  be  much 
more  of  a  bureaucracy ,  after  the  Russian  or  Prussian  pattern ,  than 
any  arrangement  which  has  ever  existed  or  ever  been  contemplated 
in  England.  Nor,  of  course,  is  there  the  slightest  chance  of  any 
experience  of  this  kind  being  actually  realised. 

For  jaded  brains,  however  naturally  jwwerful,  accuracy  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  languor  bred  of  suspense,  that  now  characterises 
affairs  in  Parliament,  prevents  individual  leaders  on  either  side 
doing  full  justice  to  themselves.  Otherwise  there  would  not  have 
been  witnessed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  singular  spectacle  of  the 
Crown’s  First  Minister  failing  to  recall  correctly  the  essential  con- 
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ditions  under  which  took  place  one  ol"  the  most  eventful  general 
elections,  challenged  by  the  most  famous  of  his  predecessors.  The 
whole  thing  is,  of  course,  purely  transient.  Mr.  Balfour  may 
have  read  more  of  metaphysics  than  of  politics,  but  if  he  had  cared 
to  give  his  mind  to  it  he  would  have  recalled  that  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies  that  gave  Mr.  Gladstone 
his  last  real  lease  of  pow’er  was  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  national  pose 
as  the  necessary  man  of  the  moment,  the  single  statesman  who 
could  exorcise  the  spectre  of  Irish  anarchy.  As  not  unfrequently 
happens  in  cases  of  this  sort,  and  as  had  been  witnessed  before 
in  1874,  when  Gladstone’s  Income  Tax  bribe  was  contemptuously 
rejected,  the  country  would  not  see  the  facts  from  the  statesman’s 
jxjint  of  view.  That,  perhaps,  may  seem  only  an  additional  reason 
why  the  entire  episode  should  have  indelibly  impressed  itself  on 
Mr.  Balfour’s  mind. 

Kosmo  Wilkinson. 
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The  course  of  the  war  since  last  month  has  been  a  marvel  of 
mechanism,  weaving  out  the  destiny  of  a  nation  as  smoothly  as  did 
ever  elaborate  loom  a  w’onderful  tapestry.  Step  has  followed  step 
with  exact  precision,  and,  although  it  was  found  necessary  in 
Japan  to  alter  the  course  of  the  immediate  campaign,  there  was 
no  hitch  in  the  forward  movement.  The  blowing  up  of  the 
Hatsuse  by  a  Russian  mine  some  ten  miles  from  Port  Arthur  was 
accepted  as  a  portent  that  the  situation  was  impossible  from  a 
naval  point  of  view,  and  that  therefore  the  fortress  must  be  taken 
immediately.  This  resolve  gained  strength  from  the  moral  sup¬ 
port  which  Russia  was  receiving  in  Europe  owing  to  her  oft- 
reiterated  and  therefore  believed  intention  of  sending  out  her 
Baltic  fleet  to  the  Far  East.  Without  Port  Arthur,  or  the  fleet 
contained  therein,  the  Baltic  fleet  would  be  in  but  a  sorry  plight 
on  its  arrival  in  Chinese  waters.  To  take  away  this  moral  sup¬ 
port,  which  helps  financially  and  internationally,  would  in  itself 
be  a  victory  for  Japan,  and  so  the  early  doom  of  Port  Arthur  was 
decided  upon.  General  Oku,  one  of  those  old  Japanese  generals 
who  demonstrate  that  the  Japanese  people  dilfer  from  other 
Asiatics  in  that  they  do  not  age  early,  or  lose  their  powers,  marked 
a  new  epoch  in  warfare  and  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  he 
forced  his  w^ay  with  his  gallant  troops  through  the  Russian 
defences  at  Kinchau  and  Nanshan.  Aided  by  that  w^onderful  con- 
bination  of  the  navy  and  of  the  army,  which  is  such  a  marked 
feature  of  Japanese  strategy,  he  forced  by  storm,  against  superior 
artillery,  ranging  up  to  eight-inch  naval  guns,  the  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  Russian  earthworks,  and  demonstrated  that  frontal  attacks 
against  a  narrow  front  can  be  successful.  The  conditions  were  so 
vastly  favourable  to  the  Russians  that  any  hope  formerly  enter¬ 
tained  of  their  ability  to  hold  Port  Arthur  vanished.  At  Nanshan  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Japanese  troops  to  attack  in  close  formation, 
so  narrow  was  the  front.  At  Port  Arthur  there  is  more  room,  the 
fortifications  are  more  diffuse  and  less  crowded  with  guns.  Port 
Arthur  forts  require  50,000  to  man  them  properly.  General 
Stoessel  has  never  had  30,000.  Dalny,  with  all  its  stores  and 
docks,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  General  Oku,  and  the  world  thus 
has  the  spectacle  of  the  one  free  port  in  the  Russian  Empire  serving 
to  render  more  sure  the  fall  of  the  fortress  symbolic  of  the  Russian 
military  despotism.  No  more  appropriate  landing-place  for  stores 
and  munitions  of  war  could  be  wished  by  the  Japanese  staff,  the 
railway  being  useful  since  the  Russians  left  much  rolling-stock  in 
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their  hurried  flight.  Port  Arthur  itself  has  small  chance,  with  its 
harbour  full  of  damaged,  although  still  valuable  warships,  which 
can  neither  escape  nor  be  efficiently  destroyed,  commanded  by  a 
general  who  lost  his  head  in  the  first  days  of  the  war,  and  has 
never  regained  it.  The  troops  forming  its  garrison  have  been 
shaken  at  Kinchau.  The  defeat  of  General  Stackelberg  at  Telissu 
with  enormous  losses,  is  a  further  demonstration  of  Japanese 
organisation  and  ability  to  win  battles.  And  if  Kinchau  was  an 
epoch-marking  event,  the  loss  of  Port  Arthur  is  likely  to  prove 
one  of  the  rudest  blows  ever  received  by  Russia.  In  its  fall  she 
might  well  see  the  Nemesis  which  slowly  but  surely  has  dogged 
her  steps  since  she  wantonly,  for  her  own  ends,  tore  the  price 
of  victory  from  Japan.  The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  may  w’ell  shake 
the  Russian  autocracy  from  its  base,  and  bring  into  being  a 
new  order  of  things  in  that  country,  in  which  no  autocrat 
will  be  found.  If  to  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  be  added  the 
defeat  of  Kuropatkin’s  army  in  Manchuria,  the  evolution  of  liberty 
in  Russia  may  be  yet  more  rapid.  And  there  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  that,  bewildered  by  the  attack  upon  Port  Arthur,  and 
pressed  by  ignorant  orders  from  the  highest  quarters,  Kuropatkin 
has  played  into  the  hands  of  Japan,  for  their  one  fear  w^as  that  he 
and  his  army  might  escape  to  Harbin  before  they  could  be  en¬ 
veloped  and  forced  to  issue.  Alexeieft’s  jealousy  and  enemies  at 
home  have  aided  the  Japanese,  and  Kuropatkin  seems  doomed. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  the  Japanese  forces  have  enveloped  him,  the 
last  link  in  the  circle  being  the  western  one,  and  here  the  trans¬ 
ports  long  lay  off  Newchwang  until  the  other  sections  were  in 
place.  A  Sedan,  of  still  more  vital  consequences,  seems  to  await 
Kuropatkin  in  Manchuria.  General  Kuroki,  having  rested  his 
forces  and  prepared  his  advance,  early  in  June  took  the  initiative 
again,  and  easily  swept  aside  all  opposition,  and  moved  along 
several  lines  upon  the  Russian  position.  The  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
will  mean  the  release  of  a  large  army,  giving  the  Japanese  an 
enormous  numerical  superiority.  Besides  this  superiority  in 
numbers,  they  have  the  greatest  of  all  advantages,  that  their 
troops  are  a  unit,  there  being  no  dissensions  in  the  ranks.  The 
Japanese  soldiers  are  conscripts,  it  is  true;  but  in  this  war  they 
fight  as  volunteers,  with  a  personal  reason  for  wishing  to  subdue 
the  Russians.  Officers  and  men  all  have  a  common  purpose, 
which  is  not  smirched  by  any  desire  for  self-advancement  or 
motives  of  revenge.  On  the  Russian  side  the  troops  are  far  from 
being  a  unit,  either  in  race  or  in  desire.  There  are  pressed 
men  from  countries  within  the  Russian  Empire,  who  hate  Russia 
more  cordially  than  ever  does  any  one  outside — for  these  countries 
have  had  a  close  acquaintance  with  her.  The  Jews,  the  Finns, 
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the  Poles,  the  Caucasians,  there  is  small  likelihood  of  these  being 
able  to  fight  as  Russians  wholeheartedly.  Amongst  the  officers, 
too,  there  is  jealousy,  from  Alexeieff  and  Kuropatkin  downwards, 
and  dissensions  in  command  do  not  aid  the  army  in  the  field. 
Thus,  from  the  point  of  morale,  the  Japanese  have  everything, 
the  Russians  nothing.  In  training  and  equipment  it  is  the  same. 
Much  interest  has  been  ai’oused  in  the  public  Press  by  the  fact 
that  some  Japanese  officers,  who  studied  under  a  German  officer, 
General  Meckel,  thought  it  polite  to  cable,  after  the  battle  of 
Kinchau,  and  congratulate  him  upon  the  results  of  his  tuition. 
And  Meckel  has  modestly  taken  to  himself  the  credit  of  the 
Japanese  military  efticiency  !  It  is  probable  that  he  imagines 
that  the  German  army  could  do  equally  well.  A  bee  gathering 
honey  from  a  hundred  and  one  flowers  resembles  Japan  seeking 
knowledge  on  military  things.  It  would  be  a  presumptuous  flower 
that  would  take  to  itself  all  the  credit  for  the  wonderful  honey¬ 
comb  constructed  in  the  hive.  The  Japanese  army  has  broader 
foundations  of  success  than  were  ever  taught  by  a  German  officer, 
were  he  never  so  able  and  gifted. 

The  rapid  course  of  the  war,  with  its  unvarying  tale  of  success 
for  Japan,  makes  reasonable  some  discussion  of  the  terms  of  peace 
which  that  country  would  accept  as  a  basis  upon  which  negotia¬ 
tions  might  be  conducted.  The  rainy  season  set  in  on  June  9th,  and 
soon  it  will  be  difficult  to  conduct  great  military  operations  in 
Manchuria.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  speedy  end  may  be  pre¬ 
dicted  of  the  first  phase  of  the  campaign,  with  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur  and  the  destruction  of  the  Manchurian  army  under 
Kuropatkin  as  the  culminating  points.  The  rain  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prevent  operations  against  Vladivostok  and  against  Sakhalin. 
The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  will  release  the  Japanese  fleet,  some 
for  well-earned  repose  and  overhaul,  some  to  sail  northward. 
Vladivostok  is  to  be  invested,  and  Sakhalin  is  to  be  occupied. 
It  may  be  said  that  Vladivostok  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  a  very 
excellent  investment  for  Japan.  By  its  capture  she  hopes  to  have 
something  for  which  Russia  will  be  prepared  to  pay  an  indemnity 
to  recover.  Without  such  a  definite  object  to  offer  in  exchange, 
the  Japanese  statesmen  do  not  feel  certain  that  they  could  hope 
for  any  indemnity  from  Russia.  To  summarise  the  terms  which 
Japan  will  expect  after  a  successful  war,  they  are,  first,  the 
handing  back  of  Manchuria  to  China,  under  international 
guarantees,  as  an  open  country  ;  second,  the  making  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  into  an  international  concern;  third,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  should  Japan  wish  to  keep  them ; 
failing  this,  their  return  to  China;  fourth,  Vladivostok  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  an  indemnity;  fifth,  the  island 
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of  Sakhalin  to  be  ceded  to  Japan;  and  sixth,  Japanese  pre¬ 
dominance  in  Korea.  The  introduction  of  Sakhalin  may  surprise 
many;  but  the  action  of  Eussia  in  ousting  Japan  from  her  pos¬ 
session  of  this  island  early  in  the  new  era  seared  the  Japanese 
mind  more  deeply  with  hatred  and  mistrust  of  Eussia  than  any 
other  fact.  Sakhalin  is  not  a  fruitful  land,  but  its  fisheries  arc 
very  valuable  to  Japan;  it  is,  however,  largely  a  question  of 
principle  which  is  involved,  and  also  a  desire  to  complete  one  more 
link  in  the  chain  of  Japanese  islands  containing  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia.  Whatever  the  reasons,  Sakhalin  will  be  demanded.  The 
importance  attached  to  the  restoration  of  Sakhalin  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  a  special  association,  known  as  the  Sakhalin 
Restoration  Union,  has  been  founded  this  year  in  Japan. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  although  Japan  knows  what  terms 
she  will  ask,  it  will  be  Russia  who  will  have  to  ask  for  peace,  not 
Japan.  Japan  does  not  seek  intervention  or  mediation,  recognis¬ 
ing  w^ell  that  for  Russia  to  appreciate  fully  the  lesson  of  the  war,  the 
Tsar’s  Empire  must  sue  for  peace,  not  have  it  offered.  In  making 
peace,  Japan  will  take  steps  to  have  something  more  substantial 
than  a  mere  paper  treaty  with  Russia.  By  opening  the  country, 
by  placing  Manchuria  and  Manchurian  questions  altogether  on 
the  international  plane,  she  imposes  a  more  efTectual  barrier  to 
Russia’s  advance  than  any  other  she  could  devise.  Korea  she  can 
guard  for  herself.  The  question  of  influence  in  China  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  asset  which  a  victorious  w'ar  means  to  Japan,  although 
it  will  not  appear  in  the  terms  of  peace.  Besides  the  indemnity 
from  Vladivostok,  Japan  will  gain  the  Russian  warships,  those 
in  Port  Arthur  alone  being  valued  at  over  £30,000,000.  These 
she  obtains  as  captures  of  w’ar,  and  they  will  not  figure  in  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Made  seaworthy,  and  manned  by  Japanese  sailors, 
these  vessels  will  prove  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  Japanese 
fleet.  Especially  w'ould  this  addition  be  useful  should  there  be 
any  coalition  of  nations  backing  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Should  Germany  and  France  again  side  with  Russia,  they  may  be 
assured  that  on  this  occasion  they  may  look  forward  to  having  to 
bring  into  the  field  something  more  than  moral  powder.  This  is  a 
situation  which  would  render  the  owners  of  Kiao-chau,  Tonquin, 
and  various  useful  Malayan  islands  rather  chary  of  intermeddling. 
Germany  is  the  great  danger,  and  yet  the  prospect  of  a  war  with 
Japan  cannot  present  much  glory  to  the  Kaiser,  while  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  mean  serious  losses. 

Korea  seems  to  be  accepted  as  having  passed  definitely  under 
Japanese  control.  The  interesting  article  in  last  month’s 
Fortnightly  Review  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the  country 
from  the  British  point  of  view.  Since  it  is  the  Japanese  who  are 
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going  to  govern  the  country,  and  to  own  it,  there  is  every  interest 
in  knowing  how  they  look  upon  its  present  condition,  which  is 
possible  owing  to  the  recent  visit  of  Marquis  Ito  to  Korea  on 
a  special  mission.  The  following  observations  are  those  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Japanese  statesman  who  was  with  the  mission, 
though  many  of  his  observations  have  been  omitted  as  dealing  with 
matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  point  of  view  is  similar  to  the 
British.  The  actual  words  are  not  those  of  my  Japanese  friend, 
but  the  ideas  expressed  may  be  taken  as  very  largely  represent¬ 
ing  the  views  of  the  special  mission  and  those  of  the  Japanese 
Government. 

Political  life  in  Korea  is  centred  round  the  person  of  the 
Emperor.  He  is  the  only  individual  in  the  country  with  any  real 
degree  of  independent  will.  All  Koreans  have  to  obey  him  blindly 
on  pain  of  imprisonment,  or,  if  they  render  themselves  trouble¬ 
some,  of  assassination.  While  the  Emperor  of  Korea  is  intelligent, 
his  intelligence  is  abnormally  developed,  like  that  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  While  he  is  keen  and  far-seeing  in  many  directions,  he 
is  utterly  blind  and  childish  in  others ;  he  has  certainly  a  very  un¬ 
balanced  intelligence.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  product  of  an  atmosphere  of  constant  intrigue. 
In  the  beginning  he  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  although  not  the 
nearest  heir,  by  a  family  intrigue.  He  owns  his  accession  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  at  that  time  a  mere  child,  who  promised  to  be 
entirely  malleable  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  intriguer  of  Korea, 
his  father,  then  Regent,  Taiwenkun.  His  accession  brought  him 
no  relief  from  intrigue.  Surrounded  by  all  manner  of  clandestine 
plots,  he  has  only  just  escaped  with  his  life  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  He  lost  his  wdfe  by  an  intrigue,  in  which  a  Japanese 
statesman  foolishly  became  the  tool  of  Taiwenkun.  Amid  such 
surroundings  he  has  naturally  become  a  consummate  master  of 
the  art  of  playing  off  one  party  against  the  other ;  a  past-master  in 
espionage,  and  himself  an  initiator  of  perpetual  intrigue.  These 
intrigues  are  directed  against  his  subjects  when  they  threaten  to 
become  too  strong  for  him,  against  his  owm  family,  and  even 
against  his  own  Cabinet.  One  of  the  Emperor’s  children  lives  an 
exile  in  America,  and  his  nephew  is  a  political  refugee  in  Japan, 
the  crime  in  both  cases  being  their  developing  popularity  among 
the  Koreans.  As  fearful  of  personal  assault  as  the  Sultan,  the 
Emperor  of  Korea  does  not  sleep  during  the  hours  of  darkness, 
preferring  the  daytime,  when  the  broad  daylight  shall  protect  him 
more  thoroughly  than  any  guards.  This  attitude  of  the  Emperor, 
and  his  ever-increasing  and  unreasoning  suspicions,  make  it  no 
wonder  that  his  ministers  and  officials  desire  to  consult  his  will 
before  they  initiate  any  action.  This  has,  as  a  consequence,  the 
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direct  and  personal  supervision  by  the  Emperor  of  everything, 
great  or  small,  which  in  any  way  affects  court  or  public  life.  For 
anyone  to  commit  any  action  contrary  to  the  Imperial  will  means 
dismissal  from  position,  or  from  the  world,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Thousands  of  sorcerers  and  soothsayers  attend  him  every  year  in 
his  palace  to  pander  to  his  superstitions.  Incredible  sums  are 
paid  out  to  them,  as  also  to  the  hundreds  of  dames  d’honneur  and 
eunuchs,  whose  only  business  seems  to  be  to  play  some  part  in 
the  perpetual  intrigues.  Always  impecunious,  the  Emperor  loves 
money  for  its  own  sake,  although  his  ignorance  of  its  real  value 
leads  to  his  being  constantly  defrauded.  But  if  others  defraud 
him,  he  defrauds  his  own  subjects  quite  cheerfully.  On  one 
occasion  he  sent  clandestinely  1 ,500  yen  to  a  secretary  of  one  of 
the  legations.  The  secretary  was  prudent  enough  not  to  return 
the  money  by  the  bearer.  He  had  the  money  returned  directly  to 
his  Majesty.  The  latter  was  quite  surprised,  and  remarked  ; 

“  Well,  then,  what  has  become  of  the  money  I  sent  him  on  two 
previous  occasions?”  He  was  only  made  conscious  that  the 
money  had  been  embezzled  en  route  when  he  was  assured  that 
the  officials  of  the  country  which  the  Legation  represented  were 
models  of  purity  in  money  matters.  When  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  buys  anything  from  foreign  merchants  these  latter  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  secret  commission  to  the 
Emperor,  otherwise  he  will  veto  the  purchase.  Of  course  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  have  also  to  be  bribed,  but  on  many 
occasions  the  Emperor  manages  to  pocket  these  bribes  too. 

The  Emperor  has  evolved  an  ingenious  method  of  forming  an 
administration  capable  of  meeting  outside  pressure  without  serious 
results.  This  administrative  system  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
bodies.  One  is  the  nominal  government,  which,  in  theory,  re¬ 
sembles  the  administrative  body  of  other  countries ;  the  other  is 
an  almost  exact  counterpart  of  it ,  in  the  Department  of  the  Palace 
Household.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Foreign  Office  proper,  and 
a  Bureau  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Household  Department.  A 
policy  of  playing  off  the  one  against  the  other  has  been  found  to 
prevent  either  becoming  too  influential.  The  naive  point  about  it 
is  that  the  Emperor  personally  dictates  the  decisions  of  each  side, 
although  these  often  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
This  is  a  great  convenience,  as  he  is  able  to  make  his  Govern¬ 
ment  refuse  assent  to  requests,  while  at  the  same  time  being  able 
to  secure  for  himself  the  appearance  of  an  ardent  advocacy  of 
them  vis-d-vis  to  the  outside  wmrld.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the 
many  instances  of  internal  reform  wffiich  the  Emperor  has  been 
said  to  favour,  but  which  his  Government  has  been  reported  too 
ignorant  to  consent  to.  The  Imperial  love  of  double-dealing 
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knows  no  limit ;  when  the  Emperor  was  a  fugitive  in  the  Russian 
Legation  at  Seoul,  he  maintained  a  constant  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Japanese  Legation,  about  which  the  Russians  knew 
nothing. 

With  regard  to  family  matters,  the  Emperor  has  a  very  clever 
Regina  imperfecta ;  no  more  suitable  name  can  be  devised  to 
describe  a  legally  recognised  status  between  a  concubine  and  an 
empress.  This  lady  has  a  son  now  eight  years  old,  a  very  clever 
and  promising  boy.  Around  her  rages  the  party  and  family 
struggle.  The  Crown  Princess  and  her  party,  at  present  the 
stpngest  force  in  Korea,  are  opposed  to  her — the  Crown  Princess 
is  the  niece  of  the  murdered  Queen.  The  Crown  Prince  is  below 
the  average  intelligence,  and  has  no  son ;  both  facts  calculated  to 
increase  the  hatred  of  the  parties.  The  Emperor  presides  over 
the  scene,  now'  pulling  one  string,  now  another.  With  all  his 
intelligence,  the  Emperor’s  vision  never  soars  higher  than  his 
immediate  surroundings  :  his  life,  and  the  safety  of  two  or  three 
persons  dear  to  him,  or  possibly  of  his  lineal  dynasty.  State  ques¬ 
tions  do  not  interest  him,  and  even  if  they  did  he  has  neither 
sufficient  will  power  to  execute  them,  nor  means  of  putting  his 
will  into  practice. 

And  it  is  to  this  head  of  State  that  every  Korean  owes  implicit 
obedience,  and  opposed  to  whom  there  is  no  question  of  personal 
property.  All  wealth  throughout  the  Empire  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Emperor ;  life  itself  is  not  sacred.  And  every  Korean  aristo¬ 
crat  seeks  to  be  an  Emperor  in  miniature  towards  his  inferiors. 
They  resemble  nothing  more  than  so  many  domestic  servants  w'ho 
seek  to  stand  high  in  their  master’s  favour,  and  to  oppress  those 
below  them.  More  shrewd  and  more  cunning  than  Japanese  or 
Chinese,  they  yet  lack  absolutely  moral  courage.  The  obtaining 
of  a  lucrative  or  honourable  post  in  Korea  means  simply  that  all 
the  relations  of  the  fortunate  one  descend  upon  him ,  and  live  upon 
his  pay.  One  official  holding  a  good  position  at  court,  receives 
only  65  yen  per  month ,  but  has  thirty  relations  hanging  on  to  him 
who  do  nothing  but  smoke  and  lounge  about. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a  pure  and  systematic  administration ,  with 
the  good  of  the  State  as  its  object,  is  impossible  with  such 
material.  In  the  central  Government  there  are  no  trained  officials 
since,  save  for  the  occasions  where  the  Emperor  finds  it  convenient 
to  place  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  ministers,  there  is 
almost  no  business  to  carry  on.  In  the  provinces  the  Governors 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  gather  in  the  taxes,  or  rather  to  discover 
the  best  ways  and  means  of  extorting  as  much  private  property  as 
possible  out  of  the  citizens.  Indeed,  the  corruption  and  oppression 
are  much  more  deep  rooted  in  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital. 
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What,  then,  ought  the  Japanese  Government  to  do?  Should  it 
assist  the  present  Korean  Government  with  advice?  But  what  if 
such  advice  be  given  and  not  followed?  Civilised  administration 
is  impossible  in  the  hands  of  these  people  unless  the  younger 
generation  are  properly  educated.  And  this  would  take  at  least 
fifteen  to  twenty  years,  during  which  time  something  must  be  done. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  were  the  Koreans  ready  to  allow  the 
Japanese  to  run  the  administration  during  those  years.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  Koreans  will  protest  vigorously  at  such  action, 
which  would  deprive  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  corrupt  practices. 
For  them  to  live  without  corruption  is  impossible,  unless  their 
characters  and  the  whole  of  the  social  usage  of  the  country  be 
changed,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  education.  Imagine  a  pro¬ 
vincial  Governor,  drinking  deeply  to  the  music  of  loose-mannered 
Korean  singers,  and  at  the  same  time  listening  to  the  shrieks  of 
the  taxpayers  writhing  under  the  lash  before  his  house,  and  sen¬ 
tencing  them  to  still  heavier  punishments !  The  taxpayers  can¬ 
not  pay  what  is  demanded  of  them,  and  these  whips  are  not 
punishments,  but  administrative  persuasions  to  enforce  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Governor.  To  correct  this  condition  of  things 
is  impossible  without  breeding  a  completely  different  type  of 
officials.  The  only  way  to  secure  fair  and  equitable  government 
in  a  country  inhabited  by  such  people  as  are  the  Koreans  of  the 
present  day,  is  to  place  the  reins  of  government  temporarily,  at 
least,  in  more  civilised  and  humane  hands.  Justice  and  national 
well-being  must  be  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Korean 
Emperor,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Korean  people,  but  by  civilised 
methods,  in  spite  of  the  probable  uprising  of  the  present  govern¬ 
ing  classes.  The  fact  that  foreign  public  opinion  is  so  very  easily 
deluded  renders  the  task  of  the  Japanese  Government  a  very 
serious  one,  and  one  demanding  much  resolution.  All  those  who 
know  the  facts  of  the  case  will  admit  that  no  other  course  is 
possible.  Count  Inouye  tried  to  reform  Korea  by  kindness  and 
benevolent  outside  pressure.  But  no  sooner  was  the  pressure 
withdrawn  than  the  whole  reform  edifice  fell  to  the  earth  in 
pieces. 

The  Koreans  of  to-day  are  incorrigible,  and  if  the  world  is  not 
to  wait  some  twenty  years  for  improvement,  it  is  essential  that 
the  administration  shall  pass  into  Japanese  hands,  whatever  the 
independent  Korean  nation  may  say.  The  position  in  which  the 
Japanese  Government  now  finds  itself  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  support  of  public  opinion  in  England , 
America  and  the  world  generally  will  be  given  to  encourage  the 
pursuing  of  a  course  calculated  to  save  the  Korean  nation  from 
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oppression,  and  brighten  the  lives  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

So  far,  the  words  of  the  Japanese  statesman  are  fraught  with 
much  truth.  Japan  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  Korea,  and 
it  rests  with  her  to  do  the  right  thing  by  it,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  But  the  world  can  afford  to  be  generous  m  this  case,  since 
a  reformed  administration  will  mean  an  enormously  extended 
market  for  all  manner  of  goods,  an  international  benefit  which, 
properly  understood,  may  be  guaranteed  to  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  any  sentimental  objections. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  great  nation  gifted 
so  absolutely  with  the  international  sense  as  is  Japan.  Possibly 
the  fact  that  she  has  won  so  much  that  is  good  from  every  nation 
has  influenced  her  in  this  direction ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain 
that  Japan  sets  a  new  standard  of  international  equity  before  the 
world.  She  can  think  internationally,  and  in  making  her  plans 
and  carrying  them  out ,  she  never  loses  sight  of  the  result  upon  the 
nations  interested.  Of  course  certain  nations  play  a  greater  part 
than  others  in  her  national  policy ;  some  see  eye  to  eye  with  her, 
others  just  the  reverse.  Japan  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  her 
word  in  international  affairs,  and  would  be  the  last  of  the  nations 
to  break  a  treaty  once  signed.  Even  unwritten  conventions 
are  respected,  and  it  may  w^ell  be  that  on  this  point  of  inter¬ 
nationalism  and  of  equity  light  may  come  to  the  world  from  the 
East.  How  different  would  be  the  course  of  diplomacy  if  the 
Japanese  standard  of  morality  were  adopted  by  all  the  nations. 
There  would  be  the  knowledge  pervading  every  action  that  the 
summit  of  ambition  w’as  to  live  in  friendly  relations  with  all  the 
world,  and  that  fair  treatment  w'ould  be  met  with  fair  treatment. 
The  story  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia  show  clearly  how 
straightforward  Japan  is  in  her  diplomacy.  She  stated  clearly  the 
irreducible  minimum  which  she  considered  equitable  as  a  settle¬ 
ment,  not  adding  to  it  any  make- weight  clauses  to  be  possibly  dis¬ 
carded  to  suit  convenience.  The  Americans  have  brought  into 
being  a  new  diplomacy,  one  straightforw'ard  enough,  but  still 
always  flavouring  of  bluft  and  violence  ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  to 
Japan  to  introduce  the  newest  diplomacy  of  dignified,  straight¬ 
forward  dealing  between  nations.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
this  newest  diplomacy  met  and  foiled  the  most  ancient  of  old 
diplomacy— that  of  Russia.  Subterfuge  after  subterfuge  fell  in 
St.  Petersburg  before  the  straightforward  earnestness  of  the 
Japanese  statesmen.  Lamsdorff’s  quibbles  to  Kurino  that  he  was 
not  empow^ered  to  talk  of  Manchuria,  that  province  lying  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Alexeieff,  w^ere  met  by  a  request  for  information  as 
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to  who  could  speak  for  the  Chinese  province  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Lamsdorff  replied  that  only  the  Tsar  could  speak  on  this  subject. 
M.  Kurino  promptly  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  special  interview 
with  the  Tsar,  in  which  he  explained  the  case  thoroughly.  Thus 
those  who  urge  that  the  Tsar  never  knew  that  there  was  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  Manchuria  are  wrong;  he  knew,  but  was  not  strong 
enough  to  do  his  will,  an  it  were  his  will  to  have  peace.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  his  ideas  then ,  it  is  certain  that  now  he  is  the 
heart  and  centre  of  the  party  who  are  determined  to  carry  on 
the  war  to  the  bitter  end,  at  any  cost.  In  this  he  is  opposed  to 
the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  subjects,  w'ho  see  no  good 
to  be  gained  in  useless  shedding  of  blood  and  waste  of  money. 
While  Japan’s  newly  demonstrated  army  and  navy  may  bring 
many  changes  into  international  affairs,  her  new  diplomacy  of 
morality  in  diplomacy  will  bring  many  more. 

And  Japan’s  diplomacy  will  ever  be  exerted  to  bring  about  a 
closer  understanding  with  England  and  America.  Of  the  differ¬ 
ences  and  affinities  between  Japan  and  these  countries  Count 
Okuma,  the  veteran  progressive  statesman,  writes  as  follows  :  “  In 
many  respects  the  Japanese  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  they  differ  from  it  in  one  important  point — 
in  the  form  of  the  government.  England  is,  one  might  say,  a  demo¬ 
cratic  country,  while  America  is  a  republic.  Japan,  however,  is 
under  the  Emperor,  who  is  all-important,  and  the  most  readily 
obeyed  of  rulers.  From  this  point  of  view’  Japan  may  seem  to 
have  a  better  reason  for  uniting  with  Russia,  or  at  least  with 
Germany.  Why  do  we  attach  ourselves  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
—the  race  which  values  the  people’s  rights  above  all  things?  This 
may  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  quite  strange.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Sovereign  who  enjoys  so  infinite  a  power  has  never 
been  know’n  to  abuse  it.  The  Japanese  Empire  is  a  sort  of 
patriarchy,  and  no  doubt  the  patriarchal  system  is  usually  found  in 
undeveloped  societies ;  yet  this  seemingly  undeveloped  system  is 
really  the  foundation  of  the  country,  and  is  the  source  of  all  that  is 
purest  and  most  loving.  No  complicated  theories  needed  to  be 
invented  in  order  to  secure  the  Imperial  Power ;  his  Majesty’s 
rights  were  self-existent  and  developed  naturally.  Japanese 
civilisation  has  centred  round  the  Imperial  House.  The  fine  arts, 
morality,  and  literature,  have  all  developed  round  it,  or  come  out 
of  it.  When  the  work  of  the  Restoration  was  completed  the 
Emperor  granted  the  people  rights  and  liberty  of  his  own  free  will, 
in  his  admirable  rescript  proclaiming  that  Japan  should  seek  for 
knowledge  throughout  the  world,  and  also  should  have  a  great 
council  of  the  people.  Can  we  find  another  such  country  under 
the  sun  ?  In  every  other  land  the  Sovereign  gave  up  part  of  his 
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power  on  being  compelled  by  the  people,  or  blood  was  shed  to 
make  the  Constitutional  Law,  In  our  case,  while  we  have  never 
tried  to  lessen  the  Imperial  power,  the  Emperor  has  ever  been 
anxious  to  advance  the  people’s  rights,  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  country  in  which  rights  and  liberty  are  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  ruler  should  have  joined  hands  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations.” 

A  remarkable  exposition,  which  might  well  be  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  those  governing  Russia  ;  for  apparently  things  are 
going  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  unhappy 
country.  Soldiers  decline  to  serve,  make  every  effort  to  escape 
from  the  country,  and  even  when  enlisted  are  too  antagonistic  to 
the  Government  to  be  safe  to  be  sent  to  the  front.  In  many  dis¬ 
tricts  the  reservists  have  been  sent  instead  of  the  recruits. 
Disaffection,  lacking  cohesion  and  motive  power,  is  rampant.  In 
the  higher  circles  officials  talk  of  revolution  and  dream  of  infernal 
machines.  The  terror  of  the  unknown  is  upon  the  bureaucracy ; 
the  Tsar  is  not  strong  enough  to  inspire  confidence.  The  very 
Red  Cross  funds  threatened,  to  the  eye  of  M.  Phleve,  to  afford  the 
zemstvos  an  opportunity  of  concerting  together  and  acting  in 
common,  and  so  a  special  proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  any 
intercommunication.  At  once  the  contributions  fell  off  to  an 
alarming  degree.  In  Poland  the  officials  levied  the  Red  Cross  con¬ 
tribution  as  a  tax.  At  one  great  meeting  in  Warsaw  the  Governor 
addressed  a  crowded  meeting  on  the  subject,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  every  person  there  should  contribute  two  roubles. 
There  was  dead  silence,  until  one  fellow,  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  rose  in  his  place  and  said  ;  ”  Excellency,  may  we  forego  the 
option  of  a  fine  and  go  to  prison?  ”  A  remarkable  commentary, 
indeed !  Of  the  revolutionary  bodies  the  greater  is  in  favour  of 
waiting  until  the  war  should  be  at  an  end  before  acting,  while  the 
smaller  has  already  shown  its  policy  by  the  explosion  on  the  Orel, 
the  attempt  on  Kronstadt,  and  many  other  actions.  Violence  is 
to  be  deplored,  but  nobody  thinks  of  blaming  the  steam  in  a  boiler 
when  it  bursts  its  cage  asunder  as  a  consequence  of  the  engineer 
being  seated  on  the  safety-valve.  If  the  bureaucracy  under 
the  Tsar  were  not  on  the  safety-valve  it  would  be  impossible  to 
condone  the  violent  actions  of  the  revolutionaries,  but  as  it  is,  little 
can  be  said.  The  Press  of  Russia  has  begun  to  speak  out,  although 
whether  some  of  the  utterances  are  not  merely  official  bluff  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Despite  the  double  censorship  imposed  early  in  the 
war,  some  most  surprising  articles  have  appeared.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  censorship  always  existed,  but  early  in  the  war 
the  Government  considered  it  advisable  to  impose  also  a  purely 
military  censorship  for  the  papers  as  well ,  to  which  had  to  be  sub- 
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mitted  all  articles,  military  or  otherwise.  To  pass  through  this 
double  censorship  must  be  something  of  a  feat,  and  yet  the 
JVofoe  Vremya  recently  contained  an  article  of  a  nature  never 
before  seen  in  a  St.  Petersburg  paper.  In  this  article,  which  may 
well  prove  a  landmark  in  Russian  history,  occurs  the  following 
trenchant  lines  : — 

“  Our  people  ought  to  have  freedom.  Our  national  organism  is 
shattered,  and  it  can  only  be  repaired  by  the  infusion  of  new 
blood;  that  is,  by  the  central  authorities  and  the  bureaucracy 
allowing  the  healthy,  popular  wall  to  assert  itself.  The  present 
war  is  a  terrible  trial,  but  more  terrible  still  is  the  moral  weakness 
of  State  and  society  it  has  brought  to  light.  We  want  more  truth 
and  more  freedom.” 

Again,  we  would  recommend  the  study  of  the  recent  history  of 
Japan  to  see  how  an  autocracy  is  possible  along  lines  of  liberty  and 
freedom  for  the  people.  Russia  will  doubtless  pick  up  many  mili¬ 
tary  lessons  from  the  war  with  Japan ;  let  her  look  further  and 
pick  up  some  constitutional  ones.  It  seems  to  be  her  only  chance 
of  being  able  to  stem  the  flood  of  disaffection.  There  is  nothing 
more  terrible  than  an  ignorant  people  in  revolt,  as  witness  the 
French  Revolution.  All  the  elements  are  at  hand  in  Russia  for 
the  introduction  of  reforms ;  the  Tsar’s  position  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people  should  enable  him  to  do  much.  There  is  no  wonder 
that  the  liberal  thinkers  of  Russia  hope  that  Japan  will  win  the 
war  conclusively,  and  to  the  last  degree;  it  is  the  only  chance 
they  can  see  of  reform  and  progress  and  freedom  from  bureau¬ 
cracy.  With  this  feeling  of  insecurity  abroad  in  Russia,  in¬ 
creased  by  the  knowledge  that  money  is  likely  to  run  short  very 
soon,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Russian  army  in  the  field  is 
not  a  first-class  fighting  machine?  The  Russian  troops  arrive  in 
Manchuria  dejected  and  without  military  morale.  Many  of  the 
more  intelligent  soldiers  do  not  hide  the  fact  from  their  friends 
that  they  will  gladly  surrender.  In  this  connection,  Alexeieff,  in 
an  official  circular,  warned  the  officers  of  the  army  that  they  must 
cease  to  use  their  clubs,  which  were  only  manufactories  of  insub¬ 
ordination.  Officers  and  men  alike  are  permeated  with  unrest, 
with  envy  of  the  freedom  of  the  enemy,  and  discontent  with  the 
condition  of  Russia.  Should  the  army  feel  disaffected,  then  what 
can  the  military  autocracy  have  to  hope  for  in  case  of  disaster  ? 

Russia’s  sorrow  is  Germany’s  opportunity,  and  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  rulers,  the  Kaiser,  is  not  failing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  moment.  By  the  decided  adhesion  of  the  Social  Democrats 
to  the  cause  of  Japan,  the  Kaiser  has  been  literally  forced  to  be 
the  good  friend  of  Russia.  Germany  has  disregarded  utterly  any 
semblance  of  neutrality  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  sale  of 
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ships  or  materiel  de  guerre  to  Eussia.  If  Russia  wins,  Germany 
will  be  with  her  in  the  final  diplomatic  adjustment ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  loses,  she  will  have  particular  gratitude  for  those  who, 
without  being  allies,  at  the  same  time  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  friends.  Recently  the  German  Emperor  has  given  to  the 
Russian  Government  the  most  specific  pledges  that  he  will  never 
allow  Japan  to  occupy  Port  Arthur,  should  she  prove  victorious 
in  the  war.  He  regards  a  dominant  Japan  as  dangerous  to  his 
designs  in  China,  and  is,  therefore,  ready  to  assure  Russia  of  his 
support.  It  is,  however,  most  doubtful  whether  he  has  any  real 
intentions  of  carrying  out  his  pledges ;  it  is  moi-e  probable  that  he 
seeks,  by  making  them,  to  secure  valuable  concessions  from 
Russia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that,  these  once  obtained,  good  enough 
reasons  will  occur  to  him  to  prevent  him  from  following  a  course 
which  could  only  land  his  country  in  a  disastrous  war.  Germany 
is  looking  out  for  herself,  and  not  for  the  well-being  of  either 
Russia  or  Japan.  France’s  attitude  is  biassed  by  the  enormous 
sums  she  has  at  stake  in  Russia,  and  she  will  probably  be  forced 
to  lend  still  more  in  order  to  try  to  save  the  whole.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  doubtful  whether  she  w'ould  take  any  active  pro-Russian  and 
anti- Japanese  measures  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  demonstration  of  Russia’s  military  weakness  has  most 
effect  upon  the  small  Balkan  States  clustered  round  her  south¬ 
west  frontier,  long  accustomed  to  live  in  fear  of  their  gigantic 
neighbour;  their  relief  knows  no  bound,  and  is  only  kept  under 
some  semblance  of  restraint  by  the  dread  lest  Russia’s  extremity 
be  too  good  to  be  true.  The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  may  w’ell  be  the 
signal  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  step  in  the  formation 
of  the  Balkan  Federation,  which  shall  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
Near  Eastern  Question,  and  bring  into  being  a  defensive  force 
■which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  steadying  effect  upon  the  European 
balance  of  power.  With  the  Far  Eastern  and  the  Near  Eastern 
questions  settled,  there  is  much  more  chance  of  a  settled  peace  for 
the  world  than  there  has  ever  been  before. 


Alfred  Stead. 


THE  HUMANITY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


An  address  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  School  of  Acting. 

Before  reading  my  address  to  you  this  afternoon,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  the  occasion  affords  me  much  gratification,  for  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  to  the  students  of  the  new  school,  whose 
interests  I,  with  many  others,  have  greatly  at  heart.  Many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  letters  will  in  turn,  I  am  proud  to  say,  follow 
me,  but  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  think  it  my  appropriate  duty 
to  be  the  first  to  occupy  the  lecturer’s  chair.  And  I  have  thought  it 
fitting  that  I  should  connect  this  inaugural  address  with  the  name 
of  him  who  wrote  the  immortal  advice  to  the  players.  So  I  have 
called  my  lecture  “  The  Humanity  of  Shakespeare.” 

If  I  were  asked  what  quality  it  is  that  distinguishes  Shakespeare 
more  than  any  other,  I  should  say  it  is  the  quality  of  humanity. 
Imagination,  observation,  poetry,  passion,  humour — all  these  are 
his  in  a  supreme  degree — we  are  dazed  as  we  look  up  at  them, 
rising  like  mountains  from  the  common  ground ;  but  the  highest 
peak  of  all,  that  which  is  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  morning 
sun  and  the  last  to  retain  its  setting  glory,  is  his  radiant  humanity. 
His  is  the  supreme  gift  of  viewing  human  nature  from  the  heights, 
of  discerning  the  reality  of  things  below ,  and  of  dealing  with  them 
in  that  serene  spirit  of  tolerance  which  is  the  attribute  only  of 
the  great  few — the  master-poets  of  the  world.  Homer,  Milton, 
Goethe,  and  Tennyson,  these  have  also  drunk  deep  from  that 
Olympian  spring.  Shakespeare  never  strikes  the  note  of  a 
self-conscious  moralist — indeed,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
where  his  sympathies  are.  In  this  impersonality — this  impar¬ 
tiality  of  mind — he  stands  almost  apart.  He  never  holds  a  brief 
for  his  characters,  labelling  this  one  good  and  that  one  bad,  this 
one  penny  plain,  and  that  one  twopence  coloured;  he  is  the 
judge,  not  the  advocate,  allowing  each  character  to  develop,  as  it 
were,  his  own  case,  leaving  the  jury  of  mankind  to  draw  their 
conclusions.  He  dwells  for  the  time  being  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  he  is  portraying,  revealing  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  of  their  natures — extenuating  nothing,  nor 
setting  dow*n  aught  in  malice.  His  heroes  have  their  weaknesses 
— his  weak  men  their  heroisms.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  afflict 
the  noble  character  of  the  Moor  with  a  foolish  and  unreasoning 
jealousy — hje  appears  even  to  have  assort  of  intellectual  sympathy 
with  the  dastard  lago.  Like  Rembrandt,  he  is  the  supreme  artist 
who  will  paint  with  equal  zest  the  front  of  Jove  himself  or  the 
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carcase  of  a  bullock.  He  does  not  scruple  to  afflict  the  beautiful 
nature  of  Hamlet  with  unmanly  hesitancy,  with  a  corroding  and 
disintegrating  philosophy  which  drives  that  versatile  prince 
to  the  admission  that  “There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad, 
but  thinking  makes  it  so.’’  It  was  this  little  rift  within  the  frail 
and  delicate  lute  of  Hamlet’s  character  which  was  fated  to  make 
his  music  mute.  We  cannot  all  be  given  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the 
trombone.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  only  serenely  tolerant  of, 
but  he  even  appears  to  regard  with  a  feeling  akin  to  affection ,  the 
concave  character  of  Falstaff ;  and  assuredly  no  twm  characters 
could  be  more  opposite  than  are  those  of  the  sweet  Prince  and 
that  incarnation  of  wallowing  selfishness,  that  eternal  creation  of 
the  poet’s  passionate  humour,  the  fat  Knight.  How  opposite  are 
their  points  of  view  of  life  and  death,  and  of  honour  !  And  yet  no 
one  but  he  who  wrote  the  “To  be  or  not  to  be ’ ’  speech ,  or  that 
other  speech  on  honour  in  Hamlet,  could  have  given  us  Falstaff’s 
speech  on  honour  in  Henry  IV.  The  passage  from  Hamlet  is  as 
follow’s  :  — 

“How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !  What  is  a  man 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  A  beast — no  more. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unused.  Now  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, 

A  thought  which  quartered  hath  but  one  part  wisdom 
And  ever  three  parts  coward,  I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say  ‘This  thing’s  to  do.’ 

Rightly  to  be  great 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument. 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw 
When  honour’s  at  the  stake. 

Oh  !  from  this  time  forth  my  thoughts  be  bloody 
Or  be  nothing  worth.” 


The  speech  of  Falstaff  to  which  I  refer  occurs  just  before  the 
battle — the  scene  is  between  Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal  :  — 

Fal.  :  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  battle,  bestride  me,  so.  ’Tis  a  point 
of  friendship. 

Prince  :  Nothing  but  a  Colossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship.  Say  thy 
prayers  and  farewell. 

Fal.  :  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  were  well. 

Prince  :  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death.  (Exit.) 

Fal.  :  It  is  not  due  yet — I  would  be  loth  to  pay  him  before  his  day — what 
need  I  be  so  forward  with  him  that  calls  not  on  me?  Well,  ’tis  no  matter 
— honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour  pricks  me  off  when  I  come 
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on?  How  then?  Can  honour  set  a  leg?  No.  Or  an  arm?  No.  Or  take 
away  the  grief  of  a  wound?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then? 
No.  What  is  honour?  A  word.  What  is  that  word  honour?  Air.  A 
trim  reckoning.  Who  hath  it?  He  that  died  o’  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel 
it?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it ?  No.  Is  it  insensible,  then?  Yea,  to  the  dead. 
But  will  it  live  wdth  the  living?  No.  Why?  Detraction  will  not  suffer 
it.  Therefore  I’ll  none  of  it.  Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon — and  so  ends 
my  catechism. 

Take,  again,  the  character  of  Marc  Antony  in  Julius  CcBsar.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  merely  rhetorical  treatment  of  Antony’s  address 
to  the  populace  of  Eome  would  capture  an  audience — and  here 
comes  in  again  the  note  of  humanity.  How  he  knew  the  mob  ! 
How  serenely  relentless  was  his  observation  of  humanity  in  dealing 
with  this  motley  crowd  !  Marc  Antony  has  the  complex  nature  of 
a  man,  and  is  not  merely  a  stage  figure.  Though  a  hero  he  does  not 
disdain  to  stoop  to  subterfuge  to  gain  his  end,  and  plays  upon  the 
unwashed  mob  as  a  great  composer  sways  and  dominates,  flatters 
and  cajoles,  bullies  and  inspires  an  orchestra.  Brutus,  too,  is  he 
a  hero?  No — though  noble  in  utterance,  he  is  the  self-deceiving 
politician.  There  have  been  many  such,  who,  to  gain  their  ends, 
persuade  themselves  that  their  means  are  honest — that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  sincere.  Brutus  kills  Caesar — for  the  good  of  the  cause, 
from  his  point  of  view.  Antony  revenges  his  death — for  the  good 
of  the  cause,  from  his  point  of  view.  Shakespeare  remains  the 
apologist  of  both.  Was  Caesar  right?  Was  Brutus  right?  Was 
Cassius  right?  Was  Marc  Antony  right?  Where  is  Shakespeare’s 
sympathy?  Everywhere — nowhere — he  holds  the  scales  of  jus¬ 
tice,  mysterious,  elusive,  impartial,  inscrutable,  seeing  “with 
equal  eye  as  God  of  all,  a  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall.’’ 

Take,  again,  the  character  of  Shy  lock.  Most  people  appear  to 
think  that  Shylock  must  either  be  a  demon  or  a  saviour.  He  is,  in 
truth,  a  mixture  of  both — the  man — the  Jew  !  Once  more  the  poet 
shows  the  impartiality  of  the  judge  in  dealing  with  Shylock.  He 
presents  in  him  the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  his  race. 
Domesticity  is  one  of  the  Hebraic  virtues.  The  love  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  commends  him  to  our  sympathies — anon  his  vengeful  and  cruel 
nature  commands  our  censure.  It  is,  therefore,  ridiculous  to  pre¬ 
sent  Shylock  as  a  merely  sympathetic  character.  Of  course,  the 
culmination  of  suffering  creates  sympathy  with  any  man,  and,  while 
laughing  at  his  pretensions,  we  weep  at  his  griefs.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  at  the  time  Shakespeare  wrote  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  the  Jews  were  not  regarded  with  high  favour,  and  Shy- 
lock’s  first  speech  show's  he  is  informed  by  the  spirit  of  revenge. 
I  do  not  deny  that  Shylock  had  just  cause  to  be  angry,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  revenge  is  a  primitive  form  of  justice.  But  just 
when  we  begin  to  think  that  Shylock  is  becoming  the  martyr-hero 
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of  the  play,  and  that  all  our  sympathies  are  meant  for  him,  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  altruist,  enters  upon  the  scene,  and  gives  us  the 
immortal  speech  on  the  quality  of  mercy,  which,  bursting  the 
walls  of  the  narrow  court,  preaches  to  humanity  the  eternal  mes¬ 
sage  of  Christian  forgiveness. 

Regard,  again,  the  character  of  Richard  II.,  as  laid  bare  to  the 
student  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  as  many-sided  as  are  the  other  great 
creations  of  the  poet.  I  will  read  to  you  what  I  have  already 
said  of  the  character  of  that  unhappy  monarch  : — 

‘  ‘  What  is  to  be  said  of  that  strange  mixture  of  power  and  feeble¬ 
ness,  of  ixobility  and  apathy,  of  courage  and  irresolution,  of  in¬ 
dolence  and  energy  ?  The  poet  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  enigma  in 
his  presentation  of  the  character  of  this  spoilt  child  of  fortune, 
and  informs  us  perhaps  more  by  the  enlightening  magic  of  his 
genius  than  does  the  historian  by  a  record  of  dry  facts.  It  may 
w^ell  be  imagined  that  the  tragic  figure  of  Richard  served  the  poet 
as  a  model  for  the  development  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  with 
whom  the  ill-fated  king  has  many  points  of  resemblance.  In 
both  instances  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  young  prince  thrown 
into  surroundings  of  barbarism  and  corruption,  both  incapable  of 
grappling  wdth  the  stern  facts  of  life.  In  each  case  the  idealist 
succumbs  to  the  materialist — the  man  of  action.  Each  in  his  way 
laments  the  futility  of  his  existence.  Hamlet  on  the  immortality 
of  his  soul,  Richard  on  the  divine  rights  of  kings — each  seems  to 
breathe  that  sad  and  fantastic  irony  which  is  so  dominant  a  note 
in  the  poet’s  mind.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  play,  when  the  two  appellants  come 
before  him,  Richard  exhibits  that  princely  confidence  which  had 
already  enabled  him  to  quell  the  folio w'ers  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  to 
raise  in  his  people  those  high  hopes  for  a  great  future  which  were 
never  to  be  realised.  Again,  in  the  lists  at  Coventry,  when  he 
stops  the  intended  fight,  and  there  and  then  banishes  both  com¬ 
batants,  he  comes  forth  as  a  strong,  quick,  and  resourceful  states¬ 
man.  But,  later,  at  the  bedside  of  his  dying  uncle  his  bearing  is 
harsh  and  unfeeling,  completely  overshadowing  the  good  qualities 
he  had  shown  before.  Furthermore,  on  the  return  of  Bolingbroke 
a  few  months  afterw'ards,  w'hen  the  unhappy  king  is  deserted  by 
his  subjects,  Shakespeare  reveals  him  in  the  throes  of  an 
exaggerated  and  self-indulgent  self-pity.  The  passionate,  artistic 
nature,  that  before  made  him  overbearing  and  imperious,  turns 
him  now  into  an  effeminate  and  self-compassionate  creature. 
There  are  occasional  rallies  of  wit  and  spirit,  but  the  poet  shows 
them  as  mere  flickers  flaming  up  out  of  the  darkness  of  his 
despair.  Then,  just  as  we  are  undergoing  a  mental  contempt  for 
the  man,  the  humanity  of  Shakespeare  bursts  through  again,  and. 
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in  the  scene  of  the  surrender  of  his  crown,  compels  us  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  this  complex  character  a  distinct  nobleness  and  pathos — 
this,  possibly,  to  prepare  us  for  the  final  development,  the  death 
of  Richard  in  prison,  where  we  are  given  a  remnant  of  his  old 
bearing,  though  tempered  by  repentance  and  resignation. 

Had  I  the  time,  I  could  trace  the  same  tendency  of  mind  in 
the  development  of  the  characters  of  King  Lear,  of  Macbeth,  and 
of  King  John.  None  of  these  are  heroes  in  the  conventional  sense 
of  the  word.  In  themselves,  they  do  not  call  forth  our  sympathies. 

It  is  their  humanity  thrown  athwart  the  tragic  incidents  of  their 
lives  which  gradually  awakens  in  us  emotions  culminating  in  a 
climactic  agony  of  grief. 

I  now  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  Shakespeare’s  work  to 
a  consideration  of  the  treatment  which  his  interpreters  should 
devote  to  that  work  in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  spectator  the 
true  meaning  of  the  poet.  And  here  it  is  the  actor’s  highest  aim 
to  give  that  note  of  humanity  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  humanity  that  I  have  sought  to  approach 
those  plays  of  Shakespeare  with  which  I  have  been  associated  as 
producer,  and  it  is  this  quality  (which  is  the  poet’s  own)  that  has, 

I  venture  to  think,  been  the  secret  of  the  success  of  those  pro¬ 
ductions.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  mounting  of  Shake¬ 
speare  is  the  main  consideration  the  modern  actor-manager  has  in 
view.  That  is  all  nonsense.  These  are  the  outw^ard  flourishes  and 
not  the  essentials.  It  has  been  thought  necessary  (I  remember 
many  instances  of  it  in  my  boyhood)  that  the  actor  should  put  on 
stilts  in  order  to  reach  the  Shakespearian  height.  I  maintain  that, 
on  the  contrary,  no  author  demands  a  more  natural,  a  more 
sincere,  a  more  human  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  actor  than 
does  Shakespeare.  He,  being  the  most  modern  of  writers,  de¬ 
mands  the  most  modern  treatment.  He  is  not  of  yesterday,  or 
to-day — he  is  of  the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  actor’s  owti 
humanity — that  is  the  all-important  question.  How  far  is  he  to 
allow  that  to  be  infused  with  the  character  he  is  called  upon  to 
represent?  Certain  it  is  that  whilst  the  actor’s  self-suppression  is 
amongst  the  most  essential  factors  of  success  in  his  art, 
so  also  his  own  individuality,  his  own  personality — in  a 
word,  his  humanity — are  all-important.  I  mean,  you  cannot 
imagine  a  characterless  person  playing  the  great  characters  of 
Shakespeare.  You  say,  “  Oh,  it  doesn’t  matter — Shakespeare  has 
taken  care  of  all  that.”  “Yes,”  I  reply,  “  but  it  requires  indi¬ 
viduality  to  interpret  individuality — power,  force,  character,  to 
realise  the  creations  of  the  master  brain.”  Nothing  else  than 
individuality  will  make  the  humanity  of  these  characters  stand  out 
sharp  and  clear  from  the  mass  of  humanities  grouped  behind  it. 
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I  was  walking  along  the  sea-shore  of  a  great  northern  city  the 
other  night,  and,  casting  my  eyes  inland,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
superb  manner  in  which  the  splendid  granite  towers  and  spires 
outlined  themselves  clear-cut  against  the  crimson  of  the  sunset 
sky.  Behind  them  stood  a  mass  of  grey,  indeterminate  masonry, 
vague  and  menacing,  pallid  and  indistinguishable,  but  they  them¬ 
selves,  those  lofty  spires  tapering  into  the  azure  of  heaven,  those 
embattled  towers  square  and  massive,  how  superbly  they  reared 
themselves  above  and  aloft  the  surging  world  beneath  them  !  So, 
I  thought  to  myself,  is  it  with  the  great  characters  of  Shakespeare. 
They  are  outlined  for  all  time,  they  stand  as  memorials  of 
humanity  for  ever.  But  how  is  the  actor  to  give  life  to  these 
creations?  How  infuse  into  them  the  vitality  by  which  only  they 
can  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  present  day  ?  And  the  answer 
surely  is,  that  he  must  infuse  them  with  his  own  individuality. 
Initiative — like  “  Mesopotamia  ” — is  a  blessed  quality  in  the  hands 
of  the  discreet  man.  And  that  my  argument  is  a  true  one,  you  will 
easily  see  for  yourselves  after  a  moment’s  reflection.  For  consider 
what  an  impossible  condition  of  things  it  would  be  if  everybody 
played  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Malvolio,  or  Shy  lock  on  the  same 
pattern — Smith  playing  it  like  Robinson,  and  Brown  like  both  of 
them.  Or  picture  to  yourselves  how  absurd  it  would  be  if  a  man 
played  all  those  four  characters  in  the  same  way,  the  words  only 
denoting  the  difference.  No;  I  say  again,  an  actor,  if  he  is 
to  be  in  any  way  understood  or  make  his  character  understood, 
must  infuse  into  his  reading  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Malvolio,  or 
Shy  lock  his  own  humanity,  his  own  individuality,  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  ;  for  it  is  his  personality  that  accentuates,  that  brings  out, 
indeed,  the  personality  of  the  character  he  is  portraying.  And  the 
more  widely  that  three  or  four  different  actors  of  strong  character 
differ  in  their  respective  readings  of  a  part,  the  more  is  it  a  proof  of 
its  own  inherent  humanness,  the  more  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
possessed  of  a  widely  experienced  human  nature.  As  to  how  far 
he  is  to  bring  his  own  humanity  to  bear  upon  that  of  Shakespeare 
is  a  matter  that  can  be  safely  left  to  the  wit  and  discretion  of  an 
originally-minded  man.  After  all,  it  is  so  in  literature.  A  good 
writer  always  puts  a  great  deal  of  himself  into  his  varied  char¬ 
acters — for,  be  sure  of  this,  you  cannot  guess  at  human  nature. 
To  make  a  mark  upon  the  literature  of  your  day,  or  of  any  day, 
you  can  only  write  from  your  own  personal  experience ,  observation , 
or  instinct ;  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  instinct,  for  instinct  is  the 
knowledge  supplied  by  heredity.  Some  men  are  born  educated — 
some  are  not.  It  is  not  less  so  with  the  actor.  He  cannot  make 
cock-shies  at  humanity.  Human  nature  is,  after  all,  the  most 
modern  thing  we  know,  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  most  ancient  too. 
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But  one  thing  is  certain — it  is  never  demodi,  never  out  of  the 
fashion.  Empires  and  principalities,  nations  and  institu¬ 
tions  fade  away,  but  humanity  remains  to-day  exactly  as 
it  was,  in  all  essentials,  a  hundred  thousand  years  ago — 
as  it  will  be  a  hundred  thousand  years  hence.  Do  you 
know  that  wonderful  crouching  figure  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  stone-age  man,  so  recently  discovered  in 
Egypt — a  man  who  lived  any  time  between  twenty  and  fifty 
thousand  years  ago?  You  see  his  bones,  his  muscles,  even  the 
very  hair  of  his  face.  He  seems  so  long  ago,  and  yet  he  is,  after 
all,  one  of  ourselves.  He  might  have  been  Hamlet,  or  Napoleon, 
or  Macbeth,  or  Herbert  Spencer.  He  is  eternal;  and  they  are 
eternal,  for  humanity  is  eternal.  Human  nature  is  informed  by 
the  same  passions,  the  same  joys,  the  same  griefs,  the  same 
humour — and,  mind  you,  in  proportion  as  the  interpreter  informs 
his  conceptions  of  Shakespeare  with  his  own  humanity ,  so  in  pro¬ 
portion  will  his  work  stand  out  clear  and  vivid  upon  the  stage. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  brief  discourse  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Had  I  the  time,  I  could  enlarge  upon  this  theme  until  your  eye¬ 
lids  would  no  longer  Mrag,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  story  of 
humanity  writ  large  in  the  brain  of  the  greatest  thinker  mankind 
has  ever  produced — not  excepting  Lord  Bacon !  By  the  light  of 
the  wide  tolerance  of  his  spacious  day,  we  feel  how  thin  are  the 
barriers  of  caste,  how  puny  are  our  social  bickerings,  what  a  little 
thing  is  pleasure  as  compared  with  the  large  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind.  No  riches,  for  instance,  can  buy  for  the  jaded  millionaire 
the  joy  of  life  or  the  solace  of  literary  understanding.  A  shilling 
will  bring  happiness  to  the  humblest  understander  of  Shakespeare , 
and,  for  the  nonce,  he  will  mix  with  emperors,  philosophers, 
princes,  and  wits — on  equal  terms,  for  Shakespeare’s  humanity  is 
every  man’s.  That  is  his  title  to  immortality.  His  wide  spirit 
will  outlive  the  mere  letter  of  narrow  doctrines,  and  his  winged 
words,  vibrant  with  the  music  of  the  larger  religion  of  humanity, 
will  go  thrilling  down  the  ages,  while  dogmas  die  and  creeds 
crumble  in  the  dust. 


Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  LABOUR  DIFFICULTIES. 


It  is  now  exactly  fifteen  months  since  the  political  agitation  for 
the  admission  of  Chinese  labour  into  the  Transvaal  was  actively 
commenced.  Sir  George  Farrar,  who,  with  an  undoubted  talent 
for  business,  combines  some  of  the  most  useful  qualities  of  the 
opportunist  politician,  opened  the  campaign  on  March  31st,  1903, 
with  a  long  speech  at  Driefontein,  Boksburg,  “  when  he  addressed 
a  meeting  of  miners  and  residents  of  the  East  Rand,”  reviewing 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bloemfontein  Conference.  The  speech  is 
reproduced  in  extenso  in  the  Blue-book,  entitled  “  Further  Cor¬ 
respondence  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony  ”  [Cd.,  1895],  and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  views  which,  ever  since,  the  Chamber  of  Mines  has 
been  trying  to  impress  upon  the  Colony  and  the  Mother  Country. 
Sir  George  Farrar  passed  in  review  the  Native  Labour  Question, 
compared  the  present  supply  of  coloured  labourers  with  the  present 
requirements,  estimated  the  requirements  five  years  hence,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies  was  absolutely 
necessary,  stated  the  main  principles  of  what  was  later  to  become 
the  Labour  Importation  Ordinance,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  skilled  w^hites  that,  under  the  conditions  outlined,  which 
included  the  restriction  of  coolies  to  unskilled  mining  labour  alone 
and  their  return  within  a  limited  time  to  their  country,  such  impor¬ 
tation  could  only  result,  so  far  as  the  skilled  wdiites  were  con¬ 
cerned,  in  increase  of  prosperity  and  increase  of  num¬ 
bers.  All  the  arguments  that  have  since  been  repeated, 
and  most  of  the  figures,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Drie¬ 
fontein  speech.  The  very  next  day,  a  mass  meeting  in  the 
Wanderers’  Hall  pledged  itself  by  5,000  votes  to  2,  “to  prevent 
by  every  means  in  our  power  the  carrying  into  effect  the  proposal 
for  the  introduction  of  Asiatics  to  w^ork  in  the  mines  and  other 
industries  of  the  Transvaal.”  The  Witwatersrand  Trades  and 
Labour  Council  sent  the  following  resolution  : — “  That  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  above  Council  is  in  complete  accord  and  sympathy  with 
the  meeting  called  to  protest  against  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Asiatics  in  the  Colony.”  The  Wanderers’  Hall  meeting  is  said  to 
have  been  “essentially  a  working-men’s  one”  ;  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  the  audience  ‘  ‘  cheered  to  the  echo  every  argu¬ 
ment  and  every  invective  against  the  yellow  labourer,  and  hissed 
the  name  of  every  mine-owner  mentioned,  including  Sir  George 
F^arrar,  and  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick.” 

The  immediate  effect  of  Sir  George  Farrar’s  revelations  was 
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hardly  encouraging.  But  the  mine-owners  were  the  less  inclined 
to  abandon  the  propaganda,  as  the  policy  proclaimed  in  the  Drie- 
fontein  speech  had  been  settled  long  before.  “Pigtails  certain,” 
is  the  laconic  but  instructive  message,  cabled  by  a  leading  Johan¬ 
nesburg  firm  to  their  London  correspondents,  when  the  Boers 
finally  surrendered.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
labour  conditions  of  the  Band  are  not  appreciably  different  now 
from  what  they  were  before  the  war.  I  shall  discuss  later  on  two 
aspects  of  the  labour  shortage,  which  have  customarily  been  con¬ 
fused;  and  from  the  facts  I  shall  give,  it  will  be  clear  that,  whether 
or  not  the  Brief ontein  policy  was  really  settled  before  the  war,  at 
any  rate  the  economic  reasons  now  urged  in  its  favour  would  have 
been  equally  valid  in  1898-99,  while  the  political  reasons  against  it 
— reasons  of  the  highest  imperial  significance — are  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  the  responsibility  we  assumed  in  adding  the  Transvaal  to 
the  Empire,  to  govern  it,  not,  as  our  Continental  detractors 
accused  us  of  intending  to  do,  in  the  interests  of  the  mining  mag¬ 
nates,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  large,  permanent,  agricultural 
and  industrial  population  of  whites,  predominantly  Anglo-Saxon  in 
sympathies  and  in  origin,  which,  under  free  and  fair  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  w'e  hoped,  make  the 
new  Colony  its  home. 

Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  have,  no  doubt  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  committed  two  fatal  mistakes.  They 
have  assumed  that  the  Transvaal  Labour  Question  is  one  which 
concerns  the  Colony  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
assumed  that  the  interests  of  the  Colony  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  mine-owners.  It  is  in  vain  that  protests  from  all  over  the 
Cape,  from  New  Zealand,  and  from  Australia,  poured  in  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Lyttelton  politely  explained  to  the  Earl  of 
Ranfurly  that  “it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  treat  the 
Transvaal  as  if  it  were  a  self-governing  Colony,  unless  distinct 
imperial  interests  are  involved.”  The  implication  was,  that  in  the 
matter  referred  to,  no  such  imperial  interests  are  involved.  Lord 
Milner,  more  bluntly,  bids  the  rest  of  the  Empire  mind  its  own 
business.  But  is  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  which  shared  with  the 
Mother  Country  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  war,  to  have  no  voice  in  a 
controversy  which,  prima  facie,  affects  the  objects  for  which  the 
war  was  fought?  Surely  the  issues  are  not  merely  industrial. 
Surely  and  plainly,  they  are  fraught  with  the  most  important  social 
and  political  consequences.  The  solution  of  the  labour  difficulties, 
under  which  the  Band  mining  industry  does  undoubtedly  suffer, 
concerns  not  merely  the  promoters  and  shareholders  of  mining 
companies.  It  concerns  the  whole  Colony,  the  whole  of  South 
Afi'ica. 
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A  moment’s  reflection  is  enough  to  realise  in  what  way.  The 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Samuel’s  amendment  to 
the  Address  was,  so  far  as  any  clear  statement  of  policy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  almost  as  disappointing  as  Lord  Milner’s  despatches.  We 
were  entitled  to  expect,  either  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  from 
the  Governor,  a  broad  review’  of  the  whole  question  in  its  general 
aspects,  an  impartial  discussion  of  the  present  situation  not  merely 
as  it  affects  the  Colonial  Exchequer  and  the  balance-sheets  of  the 
mining  companies,  but  in  the  light  of  imperial  policy.  We  should 
have  expected  a  definition  of  the  ideals  which  govern  this  policy, 
of  the  ends  which  it  is  endeavouring  to  achieve,  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  achieve  them.  We  are  informed  of  Lord 
Milner’s  decision  ;  the  grounds  of  his  decision  are  left  to  conjecture. 
His  attitude  is  throughout  that  of  a  doughty  partisan,  dealing 
shrewd  blows  at  opponents,  in  the  spirit  of  a  party  leader.  An¬ 
tagonists,  for  him,  are  rogues  when  they  are  not  fools.  Of  the 
Legislative  Council  debate  on  the  Draft  Ordinance,  he  tells  us  that 
he  does  not  remember  a  discussion  in  which  all  the  argument  was 
so  plainly  on  one  side,  and  all  the  prejudice  on  the  other.  Of  the 
unanimous  protests  from  the  Cape,  he  says  that  they  are  the  arti¬ 
ficial  product  of  vote-catching  tactics.  No  one  denies  that  the 
Chamber  of  Mines  consists  of  the  cleverest  men  in  South  Africa, 
and  some  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  world,  or  that  from  their 
point  of  view  the  Ordinance  is  an  excellent  measure.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  their  economic  wisdom  that  is  in  doubt,  but  their  poli¬ 
tical  impartiality.  From  every  point  of  view,  they  have  abundant 
reason  to  regard  the  indentured  coolie  as  more  desirable  for  their 
purposes  than  the  inconveniently  free  white.  And  if  all  parties 
in  the  Cape  resort  to  the  same  vote-catching  tactics,  what  better 
proof  could  we  have  of  the  unanimity  of  public  sentiment? 

The  Colonial  Secretary’s  speech,  opposing  Mr.  Samuel’s  amend¬ 
ment,  was  not  more  enlightening  than  Lord  Milner’s  despatches. 
He  insisted,  indeed,  that  the  Government’s  decision  had  not  been 
arrived  at  without  careful  investigation.  He  expressed  the  belief, 
which  everyone  shares,  that  there  can  be  no  considerable  migra¬ 
tion  of  whites  to  the  Transvaal,  except  in  order  to  develop  the 
mines,  and  also  the  absolutely  questionable  opinion,  repeated 
by  him  since  without  a  shred  of  proof  and  in  the  face  of  very  good 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Anglo-Saxons  cannot  be  induced  to 
work  in  the  mines  as  unskilled  labourers.  Nevertheless,  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  official  creed,  nowhere  put  together  in  a  consistent  and 
satisfactory  shape,  can  be  gleaned  from  casual  remarks  both  of 
Lord  Milner  and  of  Mr.  Lyttelton.  They  can  be  summarised 
as  follows  : — 

1.  The  gold  mines  are  the  backbone  of  the  Transvaal.  Their 
failure  entails  its  insolvency. 
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2.  It  is  desirable  that  the  white  population  of  the  Transvaal 
should  be  increased.  But  unskilled  whites  are  undesirable.  Lord 
Milner  says,  “  We  do  not  want  a  white  proletariat  in  South 
Africa.” 

3.  To  develop  the  mines  with  reasonable  speed,  more  cheap 
labour  is  required.  White  navvies  being  undesirable  or  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  native  African  supply  being  almost  exhausted,  coolie 
labour  remains  as  the  only  alternative. 

4.  Only  skilled  whites  can  be  admitted  to  the  Colony,  and  their 
number  can  only  be  increased  by  increasing  the  supply  of  coloured 
labourers. 

No  well-informed  person  in  this  country  will  be  found  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  first  two  propositions.  The  majority  would,  of 
course,  invert  their  order  :  proclaim  as  the  first  and  the  essential 
principle  of  our  policy  that  for  which  w'e  fought  the  war.  The 
ordinary  man,  w-ho  knows  nothing  about  finance,  and  cares  less 
about  the  interests  of  mining  shareholders,  one-third  of  whom  are 
French  or  German,  is  keenly  alive,  thanks  to  war  taxation  and 
to  the  general  disturbance  of  trade  which  has  followed  the  arti¬ 
ficial  boom  created  by  the  war,  to  the  fact  that  £250,000,000  of 
money  and  many  thousands  of  British  lives  were  spent  in  con¬ 
quering  the  Transvaal,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  white  man’s 
country,  and  of  providing  a  field  for  the  employment  of  England’s 
surplus  population.  Unless  the  public  receive  clear  proof  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  policy  will  not  lead  to  our 
holding  the  Transvaal  in  the  interests  of  a  handful  of  financiers 
with  exotic  names,  a  horde  of  Mongols,  and  a  mixed  mob  of 
peripatetic  Scandinavians,  Yankees,  Italians,  and  Germans,  the 
cry  of  South  Africa  for  the  British — which  the  Liberal  Party  is 
certain  to  raise — will  prove  irresistible,  and  seal  the  doom  of  the 
Unionist  Party  as  trustee  of  imperial  interests. 

Moreover,  no  solution  of  the  present  labour  difficulty  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  which  does  not  guarantee  the  political 
stability  of  the  Transvaal.  The  Conservatives,  who  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  treat  the  Transvaal  as  if  it  were  a  self-governing  Colony, 
are  bound  within  a  finite  time  to  substitute  the  real  thing  for  the 
pale  fiction.  The  Liberals  are  bound  to  be  more  liberal  than  their 
opponents,  and  to  effect  the  substitution  within  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  It  is  not  doing  any  injustice  to  the  Boers  to  assume 
that  they  have  not  forgotten  the  ambitions  momentarily  frustrated 
by  the  war.  Are  there  any  signs  among  them  of  any  specially 
enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the  Empire?  It  would  surely  be  foolish 
to  expect  the  rapid  development  of  any  such  sentiment.  Lord 
Milner  has  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Boers  are  in  favour  of 
Chinese  labour.  If  they  are  not,  they  ought,  no  doubt,  for  purely 
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economic  reasons,  to  be.  Such  importation  would  cheapen  Kaffir 
labour,  essential  for  agricultural  purposes.  But  what  are  the 
facts?  The  leaders  are  either  openly  hostile,  or  counsel  neutral¬ 
ity.  The  policy  of  silence  is  the  one  they  chiefly  advocate.  The 
Standard’s  Special  Correspondent,  travelling  through  outlying 
farms,  reported  that  Boer  opinion  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Asiatic 
immigration.  It  is  a  foolish  paradox  to  suggest  that  the  Dutch 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  who,  one  and  all,  for  economic 
reasons,  voted  with  the  majority,  are  in  any  sense  representative 
of  the  large  body  of  Dutch.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
“  progressives  ”  are  a  negligible  element.  The  reasons  for  the 
attitude  of  the  Boer  irreconcilables  are  not  hard  to  guess.  To 
import  Chinese  coolies  is  to  exclude  white  unskilled  labour.  It 
would  require  800,000  coolies  to  bring  up  the  number  of  non-Dutch 
whites  ten  years  hence  to  the  number  of  Dutch.  For  some  years 
to  come,  the  numerical  majority  will  remain  with  the  Boers.  But 
the  chances  are,  as  I  shall  show,  that  most  of  the  skilled  whites 
will  either  have  to  leave  South  Africa  when  the  reefs  are  played 
out,  or  lose  their  employment.  Labour  difficulties  in  the  future 
are  bound  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  Secretly  in  favour 
of  Chinese  labour,  they  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  ostensibly  hostile. 
They  retain  their  numerical  majority  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
look  to  regaining  it  a  generation  or  two  hence. ^ 

But  it  is  an  obvious  axiom  that  of  political  stability  in  the 
Transvaal  there  can  be  none  without  a  permanent  preponderance 
of  a  settled  white  population,  Anglo-Saxon  in  origin  and  in  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  official  policy  ofl'ers  no  guarantee  that  political 
stability  will  be  secured.  How,  then,  will  it  be  possible  to  fulfil 
our  pledge  of  granting  self-government  to  the  new  Colony? 

Such  considerations  of  high  policy  and  of  national  honour  are 
bound  to  carry  great  weight  with  all  thoughtful  Liberals  and  many 
wavering  Unionists.  But  there  is  a  cry  which  will  goad  the  more 
instinctive  passions  of  the  multitude  into  a  blind  fury.  It  is  plain 
that  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance  are  not  such  as  the  average  British 
workman  would  care  to  submit  to.  The  word  slavery  has  been 
bandied  about  with  more  freedom  than  discretion  ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  academic  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  that  term 
was  applicable  or  not.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Chinaman  is 
under  no  compulsion  to  subscribe  to  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance, 
and  leave  China  for  the  Transvaal ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  more  pre¬ 
cise,  if  any  organisation  compels  him,  it  will  not  be  one  recognised, 

(1)  I  leave  these  sentences  as  they  were  written  six  weeks  before  the  Boer 
Congress  took  place.  The  speeches  made  on  that  occasion  afford  clear  proof  that 
the  Dutch  are  well  aware  of  their  numerical  preponderance,  and  quite  determined 
to  take  every  advantage  of  it. 
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sanctioned,  or  created  by  British  law.  It  is  true — at  least,  we 
hope  it  is  true — that  the  nature  of  the  contract  will  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  to  him,  and  that  he  will  not  be  captured  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation.  Again,  it  is  a  happy  chance  that  the  self- 
interest  of  the  importer  will  secure  fair  treatment  for  the  labourer, 
since  it  would  not  pay,  as  Mr.  Skinner  has  with  exquisite  wisdom 
pointed  out  in  his  Keport,  to  treat  him  badly.  A  large  supply  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  a  constant  supply.  The  first  coolies  imported  will  act  as 
useful  recruiting  agents.  News  of  their  condition,  their  work, 
and  their  wages  is  sure  to  reach  the  districts  whence  they  come, 
sure  to  attract  or  repel  others.  That  the  strict  definition  of  slavery 
excludes  the  notion  of  contract  between  the  interested  parties  does 
not  admit  of  question.  But  even  Mr.  Brodrick  might  not  be  in¬ 
clined  absolutely  to  deny  that  John  Chinaman’s  status  in  the 
compound  will  more  closely  resemble  slavery  than  Mr.  Thomas 
Atkins’  status  in  the  barracks.  And,  after  all,  strict  definitions 
have  no  influence  upon  political  movements.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  Chinaman  is  expected  to  give  up  whatever  freedom  he 
ever  may  have  enjoyed,  and  is  to  be  bartered  as  a  human  machine, 
with  interchangeable  parts,  the  units  of  which  can  be  substituted 
for  one  another,  and  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand.  The  English¬ 
man  hates  slavery,  and  the  faintest  suspicion  of  slavery.  The 
mere  thought  of  a  legalised  tyranny ,  which  he  would  never  consent 
to  endure,  is  enough  to  send  revolutionary  blood  coursing  through 
his  extremely  conservative  veins.  He  will  not  allow  any  such 
thing  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  he  can  make  his  influence 
directly  felt.  The  very  conditions  which  have  reconciled  public 
opinion  in  the  Transvaal  to  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  unskilled 
lal)our  are  the  conditions  which  the  Englishman  abominates,  and 
can  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  allow.  Orthodox  Unionists 
have  been  among  the  first  to  raise  a  significant  protest.  “We 
cannot  tolerate  any  form  of  slavery,  Chinese  or  other,’’  declared 
the  Standard,  commenting  on  a  speech  in  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  voiced  the  scruples  of  the  Church.  Academic  dis¬ 
cussions  as  to  the  economic  usefulness  of  slavery  in  the  past,  and 
its  possible  justification  in  the  present,  will  do  nothing  to  soothe 
the  humanitarian  conscience.  The  Liberal  leaders  have  not  been 
slow  to  tax  the  Government  with  a  recurrence  to  the  principles 
most  utterly  abhorrent  to  every  free-born,  freedom-loving  British 
citizen.  But  it  is  a  double-edged  weapon  they  are  using,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  vote  has  placed  them  in  a  very  awkward 
position.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one  way  in  which  the  cry  : 
“  South  Africa  for  the  British,’’  can  be  harmonised  with  the  cry 
of  “  No  Slavery,’’  and  that  is  by  prohibiting  Chinese  immigration 
altogether.  If  the  Chinaman  is  to  be  admitted  at  all,  it  can  be  only 
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under  the  strictest  possible  conditions ;  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  against  his  competing  with  the  white  man,  and  settling 
permanently  in  the  country.  For  if  he  is  allowed  to  hold  land,  to 
engage  in  trade,  to  perform  any  kind  of  skilled  labour,  or,  indeed, 
any  labour  except  that  which  is  defined  in  the  terms  of  his  con¬ 
tract,  and  if  the  penalties  for  failing  to  re-export  him  to  his  place 
of  origin  are  not  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour,  the  experience 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  California,  and  all  countries  which  in 
the  past  allowed  the  Chinese  to  immigrate  without  the  necessary 
safeguards,  will  be  repeated  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  bitterness 
of  their  present  regret  will  be  ours.  We  do  not  in  the  least  object 
to  the  Chinaman  in  China.  We  would  even  prefer  him  in  the 
Transvaal  to  those  aliens  who,  with  none  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Semite,  possess  all  the  worst  defects  of  the  Teuton.  But  rightly 
or  wrongly,  this  country,  the  whole  Empire,  insists  that  the 
Transvaal  shall  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  country.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  The  alternative  is  precise,  and  admits  of  no  com¬ 
promise.  There  is  no  room  for  free  coolies  in  a  white  South 
Africa.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
religious  scruples,  has  himself  attempted  the  fatal  compromise. 
Not  only  may  the  term  of  indenture  be  indefinitely  renewed  under 
the  Ordinance,  as  amended,  but  the  Chinaman  is  encouraged  to 
bring  his  family.  The  Ordinance  provides  for  the  repatriation  of 
the  labourer.  It  says  nothing  about  the  wife,  and  plainly  the 
mine-owners  could  not  undertake  so  onerous  a  responsibility. 
Moreover,  the  Chinese  child  born  in  the  Transvaal  is  a  British  sub¬ 
ject,  and  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  satisfactory  guarantee  that  such 
children  shall  be  sent  back  to  China  against  their  will.  If  we  add 
that ,  while  the  Ordinance  prevents  the  indentured  coolie  engaging 
in  trade,  holding  land,  &c.,  there  is  no  means  of  preventing  the 
immigration  of  Chinamen  independently  of  the  Ordinance,  save 
under  the  terms  of  the  ubiquitous  Peace  Preservation  Ordinance, 
it  will  be  realised  that  the  danger  of  Mongolising  South  Africa  is 
not  one  to  be  dismissed  with  a  sceptical  pleasantry.  Finally,  the 
number  of  coolies  which  the  mine-owners  may  import  is  not  in 
any  manner  or  degree  limited ;  and  I  shall  point  out  that ,  owing 
to  the  complete  impossibility  of  defining  with  any  precision  what 
is  skilled  and  what  unskilled  labour,  there  can  be  no  certainty  that 
the  coolie,  who  now  and  for  ever  excludes  the  unskilled  white,  will 
not  in  time  drive  out  of  the  field  the  lower  forms  of  skilled  white 
labour. 

Let  us  now,  to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  proposed 
remedy,  go  into  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  Transvaal  labour- 
shortage.  They  have  been  variously  stated.  In  fact,  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  figures  presented  by  the  Majority  and  the 
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Minority  Eeports  of  the  Labour  Commission  are  so  startling  as  to 
suggest  that  all  alike  must  be  regarded  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 
Thus,  while  the  Majority  Report  states  the  present  requirements 
of  the  farmers  as  80,000,  the  Minority  Report,  taking  General 
Botha’s  estimate,  will  not  allow  that  they  amount  to  more 
than  55,000.  The  disagreement  in  respect  of  gold  mining  require¬ 
ments  is  even  more  extreme.  The  Chamber  of  Mines,  reckoning 
on  the  basis  of  twenty  boys  per  stamp,  puts  present  requirements 
at  142,473  for  the  7,145  stamps  now  erected,  and  30,227  for 
development  work.  The  Minority  Report,  reckoning  on  a  basis 
of  eleven  boys  per  stamp,  allows  75,000  as  the  number  required  for 
the  fully-equipped  mines,  with  16,000  more  for  development  work. 
Similar,  but  rather  less  considerable,  differences  of  opinion  exist 
with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  coal  and  other  mines,  and 
of  railways.  The  total  requirements  for  all  kinds  of  industrial 
work  are  given  by  the  Majority  Report  as  403,328,  with  an  actual 
supply  of  181 ,929 ,  leaving  a  shortage  of  221 ,399  ;  by  the  Minority 
Report  as  259,950,  with  an  actual  supply  of  181,929,  leaving  a 
shortage  of  78,021. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  figures  for  gold  mines  alone.  At  the  lowest 
estimate,  there  are  470  mining  companies  in  existence  for  the 
exploitation  of  Rand  gold  properties.  Of  these,  56  are  currently 
quoted  as  crushing  and  making  profits  at  the  present  time,  and 
from  these  comes  the  whole  of  the  Rand  gold  supply.  Practically 
all  the  470  companies  were  floated  before  the  war,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  in  the  years  between  1894  and  1897. 
They  represent,  taken  together,  a  nominal  capital  which  is  rather 
more  than  the  total  expenditure  on  the  Boer  War.  In  1897,  the 
then  State  mining-engineer,  Mr.  J.  Klimks,  stated  in  his  report 
for  the  year  that  400  companies  were  either  not  then  working,  or 
never  had  worked  at  all.  Eighty-two  mines  were  productive,  but 
paid  no  dividends,  108  were  being  developed  (boring,  shaft-sinking, 
&c.),  28  paid  dividends  during  the  year.  The  total  production  for 
1897  was  ;£11,654,000.  The  total  production  for  1903  was 
£12,146,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  position  in  1903  is  much  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1897.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  companies 
actually  in  existence  has  ever  begun  to  work.  In  1903,  the  total 
gold  output  of  the  Rand  was  produced  by  about  nine  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  registered  companies.  Of  forty-one  currently 
quoted  “deep  levels,”  for  instance,  with  a  registered  capital  of 
over  £20,000,000,  twenty-eight  have  never  worked  at  all,  eleven 
have  begun  boring  operations  without  yet  striking  the  reef,  while 
six  only  had  advanced  operations  so  far  as  to  pay  some  sort  of  a 
dividend  in  1903. 

As  compared  with  1898,  of  course,  the  output  for  1903  shows  less 
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favourably  than  as  compared  with  1897.  The  total  value  for  1903 
was  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  for  1898 ;  expressed  in  ounces, 
the  quantity  for  1903  w'as  66  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  for  1898; 
while  the  total  profits  for  1903  were  70  per  cent,  of  the  profits  for 
1898.  There  has,  then,  since  the  war,  been  a  decided  set-back. 
But  it  is  plain  the  present  conditions  are  shown  by  the  figures 
given  to  be  very  similar  to  the  conditions  before  the  war.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  supply  of  native  labour  is  somewhat  less  than 
it  was.  Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  there  were  about 
90,000  Kaffirs  working  on  the  Rand.  It  would  appear  that  the 
maximum  number  now  available  is  about  74,500.  As  compared 
with  1898,  there  was  still,  in  February,  a  slight  shortage  of  native 
labour.  But  this  relative  shortage  is  entirely  negligible  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  immense  and  absolute  shortage  which  existed  before 
the  war.  The  supply  of  unskilled  labour  has  never  been  sufficient 
to  keep  more  than  60  mines  in  full  wwk  at  the  same  time.  The 
reason  is  plain,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  highly  artificial  industrial 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  the  gold-bearing  reefs, 
and  the  parcelling  out  of  the  w'hole  of  the  Rand  within  a  very  few 
years  among  the  financial  groups  interested.  On  the  moderate 
basis  of  100  stamps  per  mine,  and  20  boys  per  stamp,  it  would 
have  required  in  1897,  900,000  boys  and  100,000  whites  to  keep 
all  the  mines  going.  The  labour  was  simply  not  to  be  had,  any 
more  then  than  it  is  now.  When  the  mine-owners  complain  that 
they  are  being  ruined  because  their  profits  for  the  first  complete 
year  after  the  war  are  rather  smaller  than  they  were  for  the  last 
complete  year  before  the  war,  it  is  surely  plain  that  under  cover 
of  the  relative  labour-shortage,  partly  due  to  the  war,  they  are 
trying  to  obtain  an  artificial  remedy  for  the  absolute  labour- 
shortage  which  existed  in  just  the  same  degree  before  the  war. 
The  confusion  betw'een  the  two  aspects  of  the  question  would  be 
preposterously  inane,  if  it  were  not  so  patently  premeditated.  The 
mine-owners  had  exactly  the  same  reasons  for  demanding  Chinese 
labour  before  the  w'ar  as  they  have  now.  An  addition  of  20,000 
to  the  present  number  of  unskilled  labourers  would  place  them  in 
just  the  same  position  as  they  occupied  before  the  war;  10,000 
more  would  suffice  to  work  the  stamps  added  since  July,  1899. 
They  use  the  relative  labour-shortage  as  a  political  lever.  It  is 
the  removal  of  the  absolute  shortage  which  concerns  them.  The 
device  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  Lord  Milner 
can  have  been  so  completely  hoodwinked  as  he  appears  to  have 
been.  To  force  the  pace  at  the  Colonial  Office,  he  is  for  ever  quot¬ 
ing  labour  statistics ;  he  points  to  the  gradual  slackening  in  the 
monthly  rate  of  increase  of  the  native  labour  supply,  and 
prophesies  that  the  point  of  stagnation  wdll  soon  be  reached ,  if  it 
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has  not  been  reached  already.  Now,  if  the  question  at  issue  had 
been  the  imperial  sanction  to  an  importation  of  a  limited  number 
of  coolies,  say  30,000,  as  a  maximum,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
natives  who  “  came  in  ”  before  the  war,  but  have  failed  to  “  come 
in  ”  since,  and  purely  for  immediate  purposes,  all  this  would  have 
been  perfectly  relevant.  But  that  was  not  the  point  at  issue.  The 
Draft  Ordinance  suggested  no  limit  to  the  importation  of  coolies, 
either  as  regards  number  or  as  regards  time.  No  limit  has  been 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Lyttelton.  The  measure  is  passed,  not 
merely  to  supply  present  requirements  on  the  Rand ,  hut  to  enable 
mine-owners  to  carry  out  their  policy  of  simultaneous  develop¬ 
ment.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  entirely  irrelevant  to 
insist  on  the  relative  failure  of  the  boys  to  come  in  as  freely  as  they 
did  before  the  w^ar.  Lord  Milner  ought  to  have  made  a  clear 
avowal  of  his  ultimate  purpose  and  of  his  reasons.  He  ought  to 
have  argued  that  to  work  all  the  mines  at  once,  900,000  unskilled 
coloured  labourers  are  wanted,  and  insisted,  not  on  a  paltry  short¬ 
age  of  20,000,  but  on  a  shortage  of  800,000  and  more.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  he,  the  man  on  the  spot,  with  every 
possible  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Rand 
industrial  and  financial  conditions,  can  have  confused  the  two 
issues  as  Mr.  Lyttelton  has  obviously  confused  them.  We  can  only 
suppose  that  he  preferred  to  force  the  Government/’s  consent  to 
an  ambiguous  measure,  ostensibly  intended  to  remove  difficulties 
created  by  the  war,  in  reality  dealing  with  conditions  which,  in 
their  essence,  have  remained  identical  ever  since  the  pernicious 
boom  in  the  Kaffir  market.  There  could  have  been  no  reasonable 
objection  to  alleviating  a  temporary  crisis  by  means  of  a  make¬ 
shift.  All  parties  could  have  acquiesced  in  the  importation  of  a 
limited  number  of  coolies  for  a  limited  time. 

I  have  stated  that  the  mine-owners  aim  at  simultaneous  develop¬ 
ment.  The  fact  is  well-known.  Simultaneous  development  is 
obviously  a  good  policy  for  them.  But  is  it  a  good  policy  for  the 
Transvaal?  To  what  extent  are  the  interests  of  the  Rand  mag¬ 
nates  identical  with  those  of  the  Transvaal?  In  the  answer  to 
these  questions  will  be  found  either  the  condemnation  or  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  a  measure  sanctioning  importation  of  coolies  in 
unlimited  numbers,  and  for  an  unlimited  time,  and  so  giving  the 
mine-owners  an  absolutely  free  hand  to  pursue  whatever  policy 
they  think  best  for  themselves. 

Sir  George  Farrar  has  estimated  that  within  five  years,  if  labour 
conditions  permit,  there  will  be  a  total  of  17,000  stamps  on  the 
Rand,  requiring  some  300,000  unskilled  labourers  to  fill  up  the 
total  deficiency  at  that  date,  and  carrying  the  total  number  of 
unskilled  labourers  employed  to  about  350,000.  If  the 
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Chinese  Labour  Ordinance  proves  a  success,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  anticipate  that,  the  rate  of  development  remain¬ 
ing  the  same,  the  number  of  stamps  in  full  work  ten  years  hence 
will  be  carried  to  34,000;  and  that  fifteen  years  hence  all  the 
mines  that  can  really  be  worked  will  be  in  full  swing.  On  the 
basis  of  twenty  coolies  and  two  skilled  whites  per  stamp,  we  may 
expect,  always  following  Sir  George  Farrar,  that  during  the  period 
between  1910  and  1920,  employment  w-ill  be  found  for  an  average 
of  something  like  800,000  coloured  and  80,000  white  labourers. 
Such  a  prospect,  at  first  sight,  holds  out  magnificent  hopes.  But 
gold  reefs  do  not  last  for  ever.  The  more  actively  they  are  worked, 
the  more  rapidly  they  are  exhausted.  Many  of  those  now  paying 
dividends  are  very  near  the  end  of  their  tether.  The  life  of  a  Band 
mine  is,  taking  a  generous  average,  about  twenty  years,  and,  given 
opportunities  of  specially  rapid  development,  certainly  very  much 
less.  Simultaneous  development  by  means  of  an  unlimited  supply 
of  cheap  yellow  labour  means,  therefore,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
richer  parts  of  the  Band  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years 
from  the  present  time.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  other  reefs 
may  be  discovered.  No  one  can  say  that  they  will  not ;  no  one 
can  say  that  they  will.  The  history  of  gold  exploration  is  written 
in  the  chapter  of  accidents.  But  sane  statesmanship  cannot  rely 
on  sheer  luck.  The  question  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  Lord 
Milner  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  is  this  :  Do  they  consider  that  a  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  goldfields  can  permanently  benefit  the  Trans¬ 
vaal?  Lord  Milner,  with  his  customary  intolerance,  said  to  an 
excellent  gentleman,  who  asked  him  what  the  result  to  the  country 
would  be  if  all  the  gold  was  got  out  in  a  year  ;  “  You  have  put 
forward  an  absurdity ;  let  me  put  an  opposite  absurdity  :  Would 
it  be  better  for  the  country  that  the  mines  should  be  made  to  last 
for,  say,  100,000  years?  ”  But  that  is  beside  the  point.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  degree.  Does  Lord  Milner  really  believe  that  in 
little  more  than  a  generation  the  general  economic  conditions  of 
the  Colony,  apart  from  gold-mining,  will  have  altered  so  con¬ 
siderably  as  to  permit  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  80,000  whites 
as  skilled  labourers?  If  he  does,  he  ought  to  state  his  reasons. 
The  Chinaman,  when  no  longer  required,  can  always  be  dumped 
back  into  his  country  of  origin.  But  what  about  the  skilled  whites, 
whose  employment  on  the  Band  will  automatically  cease  about 
thirty-five  years  hence?  It  is  surely  plain  that  the  Milner  policy 
is  in  danger  of  leading  to  far  more  terrible  labour  difficulties  in 
the  future  than  exist  at  present.  Is  the  danger  a  visionary  one? 
Then  let  reasonable  evidence  be  produced  to  show  that  it  is.  The 
actual  facts  we  think  we  know.  The  argument  appears  to  be  as 
sound  as  such  an  argument  can  be.  We  should  only  be  too  glad 
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to  learn  that  there  are  facts  which  we  have  overlooked,  and  that 
our  argument  is  imbecile. 

The  guiding  principle  of  our  imperial  policy  admits  of  no  discus¬ 
sion.  We  have  to  bring  about  a  considerable  influx  of  whites 
into  the  Transvaal,  British  in  interests,  and  sufficient  in  number 
to  counterbalance  the  political  influence  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  immigrant  whites  should  come  with  the  intention 
of  remaining,  and  of  founding  families  in  the  Colony.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  introduction  must  be  such  that  they  will  be  able 
to  settle  permanently.  For  the  present,  the  Rand  alone  attracts 
the  immigrant  white.  His  offspring  may  settle  on  the  veldt.  We 
must  look,  not  one,  but  three  or  four  generations  ahead.  Is  there 
any  reasonable  guarantee  that  the  official  policy  conforms  to  the 
indisputable  principles  just  defined?  We  have  sought  such  a 
guarantee  in  vain.  We  do  not  find  it  in  Lord  Milner’s  despatches. 
We  do  not  find  it  in  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  explanations.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  policy  of  simultaneous  development,  to  which  the 
King  has  given  his  sanction,  will  prevent  the  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  of  skilled  whites  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  advent  of  poli¬ 
tical  stability  in  South  Africa.  For  of  two  things,  one  must 
happen.  If  the  Rand  is  exhausted  between  1930  and  1940,  either 
a  large  proportion  of  the  skilled  whites  wall  have  to  leave  the 
Colony,  and  wander  off  elsewhere  in  search  of  a  new  field  of 
employment,  or  else  they  will  be  obliged  to  lose  caste.  Lord 
Milner  objects  to  a  white  proletariat  now.  Is  he  satisfied  with 
the  prospect  of  a  large  number  of  whites  reduced  with  comparative 
suddenness  from  affluence  to  penury  a  generation  or  so  hence? 
There  is  a  labour  shortage  now ;  there  will  be  a  labour  plethora 
then.  But  if  mine  development  is  extended  over  a  minimum  of 
three  generations,  the  whites  are  more  likely  to  effect  a  permanent 
settlement  than  if  the  mine-owners  are  allowed  an  absolutely  free 
hand.  Surely  it  is  plain  that,  identical  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
interests  of  the  Rand  and  of  the  Colony  are  at  variance  beyond 
that  point.  The  Rand  magnates  insist  upon  simultaneous  and 
rapid  development.  It  is  for  us  to  insist  that  the  development 
shall  be  gradual  and  healthy. 

There  are  many  other  objections  to  the  official  policy  which 
I  cannot  touch  upon.  I  will  allude,  in  a  few  words,  to  one 
more  only,  because  it  has  generally  been  overlooked.  The 
chief  characters  of  the  proposed  Ordinance  outlined  in 
the  Brief ontein  speech  were  two.  The  Chinaman  would  be 
imported  to  do  unskilled  work,  and  unskilled  work  only  ;  he  would 
be  absolutely  prevented  from  competing  with  the  white  miner. 
Moreover,  the  Chinaman  would  not  be  allowed  to  settle  in  South 
Africa.  These  provisoes  were  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Mines  policy.  Public  opinion  had  to  be  somehow 
conciliated,  and  the  only  practicable  method  was  to  persuade  the 
skilled  white  that  (1)  the  Chinaman  could  not  harm  him  economic¬ 
ally  ;  (2)  that  coolies  meant  increase  of  employment  for  whites. 
So  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  Rand  mechanics  can  be  said  to  have 
veered  round  to  Sir  George  Farrar’s  side,  it  is  entirely  due  to  the 
very  assurances  which  people  in  this  country  regard  with  abomina¬ 
tion.  But  even  under  the  terms  of  the  Draft  Ordinance,  it  was 
really  quite  impossible  to  guarantee  that  there  would,  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances,  ever  be  any  competition  between 
whites  and  Asiatics.  The  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  have  made  it  more  than  ever  clear  that  a  tenable 
definition  of  skilled  and  of  unskilled  labour  is  yet  to  seek.  It  is 
true  that  a  schedule  of  prohibited  trades  has  been  drawn  up  ;  but 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  only  workable  definition  of  un¬ 
skilled  labour  is  “  such  labour  as  the  Kaffirs  customarily  perform.” 
Plainly,  to  define  once  and  for  all  what  kind  of  w’ork  a  Chinaman 
shall  and  shall  not  do,  would  be  to  place  intolerable  restrictions 
upon  a  young  industry  whose  technical  resources  are  developing 
every  day.  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  labour-saving 
machinery  will  be  substituted  for  much  costly  and  inefficient  hand 
labour.  Is  the  Chinaman  to  be  prohibited  from  touching  a 
machine  of  any  description?  And  if  he  is  not,  is  it  not  plain  that 
the  self-interest  of  the  employers  will  cause  them  to  use  the  cheap 
and  intelligent  coolie  for  the  low^er  forms  of  machine-aided  labour? 
Will  not  the  stress  of  economic  necessity  bring  about  a  gradual 
substitution  of  coolies  for  the  less  efficient  white  machine-tenders? 
Sir  George  Farrar  resents  such  a  question  as  a  slur  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  mine-owners.  We  impute  no  motives,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  We  simply  state  that  mine  management  is  not  a 
question  of  personal  honour ;  still  less  has  it  anything  to  do  with 
political  ideals.  It  is  just  a  question  of  cutting  down  useless  ex¬ 
penditure.  Any  pledge  that  might  be  given  now  must  perforce 
be  as  flimsy  and  as  devoid  of  w’eight  as  the  acoustic 
waves  set  in  motion  by  the  pledge-giving  voice.  We  do 
not  see  how  it  w’ould  be  possible  to  prevent  Asiatics 
competing  with  whites,  if  it  were  to  the  interest  of 
the  mine-managers  that  such  competition  should  take  place. 
And  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  labour-saving  appli¬ 
ances  develop,  it  will  be  to  the  mine-manager’s  interest  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  cheaper  coolie  for  the  lower  forms  of  expensive  skilled 
labour.  That  is  one  ground  for  holding  that  the  danger  of  mongo- 
lising  South  Africa  is  by  no  means  visionary.  There  is  another 
ground,  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Copeland  in  an  admirable  letter 
to  the  Standard,  which  has  become  famous.  The  Ordinance  regu- 
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lates  the  terms  of  indenture  of  coolies  imported  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose.  But,  apart  from  that  Ordinance,  Asiatics  are  at  liberty  to 
migrate  to  the  Transvaal  when  and  how  they  please,  provided  they 
do  not  fall  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Ordin¬ 
ance.  Free  Chinamen  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  their  indentured 
fellow-countrymen,  as  traders,  gardeners,  and  so  forth.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  indentured  coolies  provides  an  incentive  to  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  other  Asiatics — with  full  liberty  to  trade ,  hold  land ,  and 
engage  in  all  the  operations  the  ‘  ‘  labourer  ’  ’  is  forbidden  to  engage 
in — which  would  not  otherwise  have  existed.  The  larger  the 
number  of  indentured  coolies  imported,  the  larger  the  number  of 
free  men  who  will  follow  them  as  the  parasite  follows  the  herd. 

If  it  is  urged  that  our  fears  are  purely  theoretical ,  because  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  Ordinance  will  be  a  great  or  an  immediate 
success,  the  retort  is  obvious.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  coolies  may  be  forthcoming.  Of  course,  again, 
the  development  of  the  mines  depends  upon  many  other  conditions 
besides  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  labour.  It  depends,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  supply  of  capital.  An  immense  amount  of  extra 
capital  will  be  required  to  bring  the  bulk  of  the  mines  into  work¬ 
ing  order.  Most  of  it  may  not  be  obtainable  for  many  years  to 
come.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  neglecting  the  obvious  dictates 
of  prudence.  If  simultaneous  and  rapid  exploitation  is  really  in¬ 
expedient,  why  not  take  steps  to  prevent  it?  If  the  importation 
of  Asiatics  in  unlimited  numbers,  and  for  an  unlimited  time,  would 
be  fraught  with  harmful  results,  why  not  limit  the  number  and 
the  time?  Because  certain  things  which  might  very  possibly 
happen  are  not  altogether  certain  to  happen,  that  is  no  reason  for 
neglecting  to  provide  against  an  undesirable  contingency. 

Frank  Hales. 
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I  WILL  try  to  be  merciful  to  those  who  reck  not  of  ancient  history 
and  reek  not  of  midnight  oil.  I  have  in  another  place  provided 
for  specialists  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  Early  Tibetans,  and 
my  business  now  is  merely  to  simplify  matters  for  all  and  sundry. 

From  the  remotest  historical  times,  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  has 
been  to  drive  a  wedge  in  between  the  Turkish  and  Tibetan  races ; 
and  this  wedge  was,  and  still  is,  the  high  road  of  Asia,  as  fol¬ 
lowed  and  described  by  Marco  Polo,  between  what  he  calls 
Succiur,  Campichu,  and  Erguiul.  With  the  dawning  of  the  seventh 
century,  China  awoke  to  a  new  life.  After  centuries  of  struggles 
with  the  Tartars,  and  of  dissensions  and  schisms  at  home,  she  at 
last  found  herself  completely  reunited  under  a  strong  native 
dynasty.  By  the  year  630  the  menacing  Turkish  power  in  the 
north  had  been  completely  broken.  Unfortunately  for  China,  the 
putting  forth  of  her  extreme  efforts  in  this  direction  had  given  the 
almost-forgotten  “shepherd  ’’  Tibetans  a  new  opportunity  to  grow. 
It  is  in  the  year  623  that  the  word  “  Tupo  ”  first  appears  ;  not  only 
do  we  know  that  this  was  intended  to  represent  the  native  sound 
Tiipot,  but  there  is  abundant  contemporary  evidence  still  extant  that 
the  second  syllable,  po  (which  the  Blue-book  on  Tibet  translates 
as  fan,  “barbarian”),  then,  and  in  a  measure  now,  represents 
the  word  Bod,  by  which  the  Lhasa  ruling  race  at  least  have  always 
designated  their  land. 

In  the  year  634  the  Btsanpo,  or  King,  of  Tibet,  sent  a  mission 
to  China,  and  his  envoys,  having  observed  that  even  the  defeated 
Turks  and  other  Tartars  rejoiced  in  Chinese  princesses,  promptly 
put  in  a  similar  claim  for  their  own  master.  At  first  this  was 
haughtily  refused;  but  after  a  few  years  of  war,  the  Chinese 
thought  better  of  and  granted  it ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  worthy  reception  of  this  princess  that  the  city  of  Lhasa  was 
built.  She  had  a  very  considerable  influence  in  softening  the  rude 
manners  of  the  Tibetan  Court.  The  clergy  are  said  to  have  already 
possessed  great  political  influence ;  the  habits  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves  were  then  almost  exactly  what  they  are  now ;  we  can  see 
from  the  example  of  modern  Russia  how  little  and  how  slowly  the 
illumination  of  a  small  upper  class  really  affects  the  condition  of 
the  masses.  Meanwhile,  King  Lung-tsan,  as  the  Chinese  call  him 
(Srong-btsan-sgambo),  had  made  his  way  through  Nepaul  to  India, 
had  married  a  Nepaulese  princess  as  well  as  the  Chinese  lady,  had 
obtained  an  alphabet  from  India,  and  had  developed  in  a  new 
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direction  the  Buddhistic  tenets  which  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  found  their  w^ay  to  Tibet  through  the  Indus  and  Tarim  valleys 
of  High  Asia,  Even  China  became  involved  in  an  Indian  war 
(648),  from  which  she  only  emerged  creditably  through  the  valu¬ 
able  military  assistance  lent  to  her  by  Tibet  and  Nepaul,  In 
return  for  these  services,  the  King  of  Tibet  was  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  silk-rearing,  spirit-distilling,  the  manufacture  of  writing 
materials,  and  so  on.  He  died  in  650,  at  the  age  of  82, 

These  civilities,  how'ever,  by  no  means  secured  peace.  In  670 
the  Tibetans  were  able,  stepping  into  Turkish  shoes,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history  to  extend  their  influence  up  to  the  Pamirs ; 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  Little  Bucharia,  including  Kashgar, 
Yarkand,  Khoten,  Kucha,  Lop  Nor,  and  Kokonor,  fell  into  their 
hands ;  even  in  692 ,  when  the  Chinese  regained  possession ,  the 
Tibetans  attempted  to  recover  the  prize  by  treaty,  Nepaul  and 
Magadha  (in  India)  had  now  become  part  of  the  Tibetan  Empire, 
The  Chinese  princess  died  in  680,  and,  as  relations  with  China 
were  friendly  for  the  moment,  in  710  the  Emperor  gave  his  own 
beloved  daughter  to  the  fourth  King  of  Tibet,  then  a  boy  of  twelve. 
This  is  the  Princess  Kin-ch‘eng  (pronounced  in  Japanese  Kon-djd), 
of  whom  Sarat  Chandra  Das,  in  his  recent  wwk  on  Tibet,  speaks 
as  “  Konjo,”  though  he  mistakenly  applies  this  name  to  the  earlier 
of  the  tw’o  Chinese  ladies.  Tibetan  civilisation  must  now  have 
considerably  advanced  ;  for,  through  the  good  offices  of  this  second 
princess,  copies  of  some  of  the  Chinese  classics  and  historical 
encyclopaedias  were  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  Lhasa  Court,  Wars, 
however,  w'ent  on  wfith  wearisome  persistence,  until  at  last  an 
unusually  solemn  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  783,  The 
original  stone  pillar  upon  which  the  convention  is  carved  still 
stands  outside  of  the  So-khang  shrine  at  Lhasa,  and  no  doubt  our 
“mission”  will  shortly  obtain  a  rubbing  of  it. 

In  790  the  Tibetans  captured  the  old  Turkish  capital  known  as 
Buddha-city,  or  Pagoda-city,  or  Khagan-stfipa,  corresponding 
within  a  few^  miles  to  the  present  Gutchen ,  north  of  Turfan ;  ten 
years  later,  we  find  the  Early  Siamese,  who  had  not  yet  left  Y^iin 
Nan  for  the  Menam  Valley,  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with 
Tibet  for  possession  of  what  Marco  Polo  calls  the  “  Caindu  ” 
region  of  the  Upper  Yangtsze,  The  enormous  scope  of  Tibetan 
influence  at  this  date  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Abbas- 
side  Arabs  and  Samarcand  levies,  fighting  on  the  Tibetan  side, 
were  taken  prisoners  by  these  Early  Siamese,  The  strong  tinge 
of  Mohammedanism  which  still  pervades  Y^iin  Nan  province  really 
took  its  germs  from  this  time.  In  756  some  revolted  Turks,  and 
in  763  the  Tibetans  themselves,  had  even  temporarily  occupied 
the  Chinese  capital  (Si-ngan  Fu) ;  and  almost  continuously  after 
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that  desultory  Tibetan  warfare  had  gone  on  with  China  in  the 
north  as  well  as  with  “  Siam  ”  in  the  south.  At  last,  in  821  both 
sides  grew  heartily  sick  of  this  unprofitable  strife,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  conclude,  with  every  possible  religious  sanction,  a  per¬ 
manent  treaty  of  peace.  This  important  bilingual  document,  in 
Chinese  and  Bod  (or  fan,  “  barbarian,”  as  the  Blue-book  would 
have  it),  still  stands  unharmed  outside  the  Great  Temple  of  Lhasa, 
and  the  last  British  subject  to  see  it  there  was  Sarat  Chandra  Das. 
The  officers  sent  from  China  to  arrange  this  treaty  discovered  for 
the  first  time  the  true  sources  of  the  Yellow  River  at  Odontala. 

From  this  time  until  the  great  invasion  of  Genghis  Khan ,  Tibetan 
history,  viewed  from  a  Chinese  standpoint,  is  a  comparative  blank  ; 
not  that  it  does  not  exist,  and,  indeed,  I  have  prepared,  as  already 
stated,  a  short  sketch  of  it,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  a  specialist 
magazine.  But  the  Tibetans  seem  to  have  split  up  into  several 
rival  kingdoms ;  the  rulers  brought  into  contact  with  China  and 
with  the  various  Tartar  powers  were  not  the  ecclesiastical 
oligarchies  of  Lhasa  ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  so  complicated  with 
uncouth  names  that  it  would  be  hopeless  for  me  to  attempt  a 
readable  digest  of  it  in  this  short  summary. 

Genghis  Khan  confined  his  personal  operations  to  the  “  high 
road.”  Certainly,  when  achieving  the  final  conquest  of  the  mixed 
Tartar-Tibctan  Empire  of  the  Upper  Yellow  River  Valley,  called 
Tangut  by  Marco  Polo,  he  had  conceived  some  notion  of  subduing 
Tibet ;  but  it  is  distinctly  recorded  that  he  shrank  back  before  its 
inaccessibility.  His  grandson  Mangu  Khan,  however,  in  1250-1, 
gave  the  order  to  march  upon  Tibet ;  but  little  was  done  beyond 
establishing  strong  Mongol  garrisons  at  the  vital  frontier  points, 
from  the  Caindu  Valley  in  the  south,  to  Kokonor,  Khoten,  &c.,  in 
the  north.  Beyond  making  arrangements  for  the  export  of  tea  to 
Tibet  in  exchange  for  the  import  of  horses,  and  beyond  establish¬ 
ing  courier  posts  or  relays  of  horses  between  the  various  Mongol 
headquarters  on  the  frontiers  and  the  fifty  or  sixty  native  rulers 
— left  to  their  own  devices  conditional  upon  their  recognising 
Mongol  suzerainty — nothing  much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
administering  Tibet.  But  the  country  was  already  recognised  as 
the  centre  of  Buddhism.  Even  before  coming  to  the  throne  in 
1260,  Mangu ’s  brother  Kublai  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  a 
learned  Sakya  Tibetan,  named  Pagspa,  hailing  from  Kokonor,  and 
then  on  a  visit  to  Peking.  Up  to  that  time  the  Mongols  had  made 
use  of  the  Ouigour-Turkish  alphabet  (derived  from  the  Syriac) ; 
but  now  Pagspa,  under  Kublai’s  direction ,  arranged  a  new  Mongol 
alphabet  for  Imperial  use,  and  by  his  great  tact  and  ability  in 
general  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  very  predominant  position  at  the 
court  of  Cambalu  (Peking).  A  sort  of  Colonial  Office  for  Tibet 
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was  founded  at  the  metropolis  in  question,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Pagspa.  The  special  function  of  this  office  was  to  govern 
not  only  Tibet,  but  all  Tibetans  in  China,  and  also  the  Buddhist 
hierarchy  in  China,  whether  Tibetan  or  Chinese.  Pagspa  retired 
to  Tibet  in  1274,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother ;  and  then  on¬ 
wards  by  a  succession  of  “Princes  of  the  Precious  Law,”  or 
“  National  Instructors.”  When  General  Bayen  captured  the  last 
Manzi  Emperor  “Facfur”  at  Hangchow,  as  correctly  related  by 
Marco  Polo,  Facfur  (meaning,  in  Persian,  “Son  of  Heaven”) 
was  first  of  all  taken  to  Peking,  but  was  subsequently  allowed  to 
go  and  study  Buddhism  in  Tibet.  The  spread  of  a  corrupt  Bud¬ 
dhism  in  later  Mongol  times  led  to  serious  abuses  in  China.  In 
1280,  Kublai  sent  a  scientific  mission  to  Tibet  in  order  to  clear  up 
several  moot  points,  left  unsettled  by  the  already-mentioned  mis¬ 
sion  of  821,  touching  the  exact  sources  of  the  Yellow  River. 

In  1368  the  Mongols  were  turned  “  bag  and  baggage  ”  out  of 
China ;  and  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  Chinese  Emperor — 
himself  an  ex-Buddhist  priest — was  to  arrange  a  suitable  modus 
vivendi  with  Tibet.  The  account  given  of  the  celibate,  vegetarian 
monks,  herding  together  in  huge  monasteries,  as  contrasted  with 
the  married  and  meat-eating  lay  lamas,  living  beyond  the  monas¬ 
tery  precincts;  the  statement  that  there  were  no  cities,  no  arms, 
no  punishments,  and  no  diseases  to  speak  of ;  the  amusing  and 
cynical  avowal  that  their  Head  Lamas  and  priestly  prejudices  were 
all  a  mass  of  ignorant  humbug  ;  but  that  it  would  be  well  to  secure 
peace  by  humouring  the  Tibetans  to  the  full  of  their  bent ; — all 
this  shows  how  little  this  secluded  people  has  changed  between  the 
two  700-year  periods  of  their  religious  existence — 500, 1200,  1900. 
The  Emperor  said  :  “  I  wish  to  carry  on  the  excellent  policy  in¬ 
augurated  by  Kublai,  and  to  avoid  all  risk  of  the  frontier  wars 
which  caused  so  much  anguish  to  the  T’ang  dynasty  between 
630  and  830.”  Accordingly,  in  1372,  the  Btsanpo  and  National 
Instructor  Nankaba  was  encouraged  to  send  envoys  to  Nanking ; 
and  in  1373  he  went  there  in  person.  The  sixty  Mongol-appointed 
officials  whose  names  he  took  wdth  him  w’ere  all  confirmed  by 
the  Emperor  in  their  posts,  and  Nankaba  himself  received  further 
honorific  titles.  In  the  same  way,  in  1402,  the  second  effective 
Emperor  welcomed  to  Peking  another  divine  of  the  Red  Church, 
named  Halima.  At  all  funerals  and  other  solemn  functions  the 
sagacious  policy  of  this  Ming  dynasty  was  to  magnify  the  external 
importance  of  the  Tibetan  hierarchs  who  visited  Peking,  by  appro¬ 
priating  to  them  spectacular  and  showy  State  duties  of  slight  poli¬ 
tical  import.  Meanwhile,  valuable  flags  and  banners  studded  with 
pearls  were  sent  by  the  channel  of  Imperial  eunuchs  for  the 
adornment  of  the  chief  temples  in  Tibet,  and  everything  possible 
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was  done  to  keep  in  good  humour  the  little-known  monks  dwell¬ 
ing  therein.  Throughout  the  Ming  dynasty  there  was  no  real  * 
trouble  with  Tibet. 

The  true  point  of  contact  between  the  old  system  and  the  new 
begins  in  1505.  In  that  year  a  rather  foolish  Emperor  came  to 
the  Chinese  throne.  Hearing  that  a  certain  “Living  Buddha” 
in  Tibet  possessed  marvellous  supernatural  powers,  he  sent  a 
“  strong  mission  ”  (absit  omen!)  with  valuable  presents  in  order 
to  coax  him  to  Peking.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Chinese 
mission  went  by  the  Yangtsze  River,  Darchendo,  Bathang,  and 
the  present  so-called  ambassadorial  route.  But  the  Saint  would 
have  none  of  it ;  he  suspected ,  or  his  monks  suspected ,  a  kid¬ 
napping  expedition,  and  the  eunuch  in  charge  of  the  mission  barely 
escaped  back  to  China  with  his  life.  At  this  time  no  one  outside 
Tibet  knew  exactly  how  this  “  Living  Buddha  ”  business  had 
originated,  and  it  was  not  until  1793  that  the  Manchu  Resident 
succeeded  in  finding  out  its  full  history.  I  will  therefore  say  here, 
by  way  of  anticipation,  that  a  reformer  named  Blo-bzang  Chakba, 
born  in  1417,  who  had  studied  under  the  Sakya  successors  of 
Pagspa,  had  introduced  a  sort  of  purified  “  Yellow  ”  Church  as  a 
rival  to  the  existing  Red.  He  died  in  1469,  after  first  suggesting 
to  his  two  disciples — the  Panshen  Lama  of  Teshilumpo  and  the 
Dalai  Lama  of  Lhasa  in  embryo — the  ingenious  re-embodiment 
system ,  under  which  the  soul  of  a  deceased  High  Priest  is  ‘  ‘  re¬ 
discovered  ”  in  the  body  of  some  suitable  baby.  This,  of  course, 
renders  unnecessary  the  “  production  ”  of  successors  in  the 
natural,  but  decidedly  uncelibate,  way.  Dge-hdim  Grub-pa  (pro¬ 
nounced  according  to  the  jaw-breaking  Tibetan  rules  Gedundub, 
or  according  to  the  Chinese  Ken-tim-lu-pu)  was  the  first  of  the 
Teshilumpo  Saints;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  founded  that  monastery, 
and  died  in  1476.  The  one  whose  powers  excited  the  Chinese 
Emperor’s  curiosity  must  have  been  his  successor,  Dge-hdim 
Rgya-mts‘o. 

But  China  was  not  alone  in  getting  “  Living  Buddha  ”  on  the 
nerves.  The  Turned  Mongol  prince  Altan  led  himself  into 
trouble  with  the  Kalmucks  about  another  Living  Buddha  in  1579. 
The  Chinese  style  this  last  Saint  So-nan  Kien-ts'o,  in  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  recognise  the  third  Teshilumpo  Lama  Bsod-nams 
Rgya-mts‘o.  However,  the  visit  of  this  holy  man  to  Altan  was 
a  great  success ;  he  not  only  prevailed  upon  the  Kalmucks  and 
Tumeds  to  live  in  peace,  but  he  succeeded  in  re-opening  relations 
with  China,  who  now  got  to  understand  something  definite  about 
the  mysterious  “  Living  Buddhas,”  and  at  once  gave  them 
sonorous  titles  far  in  excess  of  any  other  “  Saints  ”  in  Tibet.  As 
a  reward  for  his  pacificatory  services,  Altan  also  conferred  upon 
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Bsod-nanis  the  title  of  Vadjra  Dalai  Lama ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  first  authentic  use  of  the  word  dalai,  though  my  theocratic 
knowledge  does  not  quite  enable  me  to  reconcile  that  title  with  the 
earlier  residence  in  Teshilumpo  instead  of  Lhasa :  on  this  point 
Mr.  Eockhill’s  illuminating  services  are  loudly  called  for ;  or 
possibly  the  learned  Japanese  Buddhist,  Mr.  Jyun  Takakusu, 
now  in  London,  might  clear  matters  up. 

Even  before  the  IManchus  obtained  full  possession  of  the  throne 
of  China,  their  chieftain,  or  Khan,  as  he  was  then  called  by  the 
Chinese,  thought  it  good  policy  to  send  a  mission  betimes  to  the 
“  Khan  of  Tubot.”  In  1642  the  Dalai’s  return  envoy  was  well 
received  by  the  same  self-dubbed  “  Emperor  ”  at  Mukden.  In 
writing  to  the  Dalai,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Manchu  ruler 
addressed  him  by  his  Kalmuck-given  title  of  “Vadjra,”  which 
seems  to  show'  that  Manchu  knowledge  of  him  was  derived,  not 
through  China,  but  by  way  of  Dzungaria  and  Mongolia.  In  1652, 
when  the  Manchus  were  seated  “unco’  right”  on  the  Peking 
throne,  the  Dalai  proceeded  thither  in  person.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
fearful  name  of  Nag-doang  Blo-bzang  Rgya-mts‘o.  The  only 
real  interest  of  the  Manchus  in  Tibet  consisted  in  maintaining  the 
regular  horse  and  tea  trade,  which,  as  we  are  now  finding  out,  has 
gone  merrily  on  to  this  day,  and  keeps  out  our  Indian  article  :  this 
latter  the  truculent  monks  of  the  ‘  ‘  Three  Monasteries  ’  ’  will  not 
have  at  any  price.  It  was  also  thought  desirable  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  the  Mongol  pow’ers  in  the  east  and  the  Kalmucks 
in  the  west,  both  too  much  inclined  to  dabble  in  the  vortex  of 
Tibetan  affairs.  The  Dalai  died  in  1682,  and  an  intriguing  secular 
delegate  of  his,  named  Sang  Rgyas,  for  sixteen  years  after  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  concealing  the  fact  from  the  Emperor,  and  in  ruling  the 
roast  himself  as  “  King  of  Tubot.”  It  was  now  that  Russia  first 
began  to  loom  ominously  forw'ard  in  connection  with  Kalmuck 
affairs.  In  1707  the  usurping  “  King  ”  was  murdered,  and  China 
was  confronted  in  Tibet  with  a  dangerous  political  rival  in  the 
shape  of  Arabtan  the  Kalmuck,  who  in  1716  seems  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Nagartse.  Said  the  Emperor  :  “  If  the  Kalmucks 
can  get  to  Tibet,  I  suppose  we  can?  ”  And  he  did.  He  sent  one 
of  his  own  sons  with  an  army  to  escort  a  re-embodiment  of  his 
special  choice  from  Kokonor  to  Lhasa,  and  to  conquer  or  take 
possession  of  the  country.  Opportunity  was  taken  for  the  third 
time  to  go  over  the  Yellow  River  sources  once  more,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  notes  w'ith  the  discoveries  of  821  and  1280.  In  1721  a  stone 
w'as  set  up  in  Lhasa  to  commemorate  the  “  first,  and  bloodless 
conquest  of  Tibet.”  Tw'o  Residents  were  appointed,  one  for 
East,  the  other  for  West  Tibet,  each  wdth  a  guard  of  1,000  men. 
The  far-seeing  Emperor,  seeing  how  comfortably  he  might  pull  the 
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political  strings  by  constituting  himself  a  patron  of  Buddhism, 
allowed  the  Urga  Saint  (Russia’s  present  friend  and  neighbour 
the  Cheptsundamba)  to  visit  Peking ;  and  he  also  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  yet  another  soul  to  be  re-born  at  Dolonor — not  far  from 
the  site  of  Kublai’s  “  upper  capital  ”  of  “  Xanadu  ”  (Shang-tu). 

I  have  no  space  to  describe  the  Kalmuck  wars  ;  the  interregnum 
under  an  able  but  friendly  Tibetan  named  Polonai ;  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  Demadjong  (Sikkim),  Hbrughba  (Bhutan),  Peurbu 
(Nepaul),  and  the  gradual  brewing  of  the  future  Nepaul  w’ar.  I 
notice  that  Sarat  Chandra  Das  spells  the  two  last  words  Dugba 
and  Balpo.  The  old  name  Nepaul  (Ni-p‘o-lo)  had  been  totally 
forgotten  in  China,  and  the  present  word  Goorkha  (Kwo-r-k‘e) 
had  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  extraordinarily  active  and 
sagacious  Emperor  K‘ien-lung,  w’ho  came  to  the  throne  in  1736, 
was  much  too  clever  for  all  his  uncouth  Tartar  enemies.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  finally  crushing  the  power  of  the  Kalmucks,  he  resolved 
to  possess  himself  of  Little  Bucharia  too,  since  wdiich  time  (say 
1760)  Tartar  influence  has  entirely  ceased  to  affect  the  politics  of 
Tibet.  The  recent  tentative  steps  of  Russia,  carried  on  through 
the  Buriats,  the  Urga  Saint,  and  possibly  the  Dalai  Lama  himself, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  K‘ien-lung 
was  resolved  should  not  be  introduced  in  his  time ;  and  which ,  as 
he  then  saw,  would  inevitably  create  trouble  with  Cashmir, 
Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and  Bhutan.  Nothing  appears  in  the  Chinese 
records  about  Boyle’s  mission  to  Teshilumbo  in  1774,  but  the 
Emperor  took  the  trouble  to  learn  Tibetan  himself,  in  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  “  control  ”  interpreters;  he  also  began  a  steady 
system  of  w’orking  on  the  Dalai’s  feelings  and  nerves  through  the 
new  Saint  at  Dolonor,  so  near  and  so  handy  for  Peking  and  Jeho. 
Things  w'ere  so  extremely  quiet  in  Tibet  in  1780  that  in  that  year 
the  Chinese  garrison  in  Tibet  was  much  reduced,  and  the  Panshen 
Lama  even  paid  a  visit  to  Peking,  where  he  promptly  died  of  small¬ 
pox.  The  Emperor  built  for  him  a  palace  near  Jeho,  a  few  days’ 
journey  north-east  of  Peking.  In  1870  I  visited  both  this  splendid 
edifice  and  the  just-mentioned  monastery  of  Dolonor.  In  1783  the 
Emperor  had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Dalai  Blo-bzang  Bstan-pai. 
He  settles  the  question  of  the  order  in  w^hich  this  ruler  comes  very 
clearly  : — “  You  are  the  eighth  re-embodiment  of  Gedundub,  who 
was  Tsongkhaba’s  successor  in  the  Law.”  It  was  in  this  year 
that  Warren  Hastings  sent  Turner  to  Tibet,  but  the  Chinese  were 
evidently  in  ignorance  of  the  event.  Three  years  later  they  mention , 
how^ever,  that  we  tried  to  get  letters  through  from  India  to  the  two 
Lamas.  In  1790  and  1791  the  Emperor  laid  down  some  very 
drastic  rules  of  administration,  the  object  being  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Tibetan  officials,  and  correspondingly  to 
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unify  and  enhance  that  of  the  two  Residents.  The  lasting  result  of 
this  hide-and-seek  arrangement  appears  in  our  recent  Blue-book  : 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  “  get  at  ”  anybody.  The  Tibetan 
criminal  code  was  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  writing ;  reforms 
in  taxation  and  oflBcial  salaries  were  introduced  ;  forced  labour  and 
military  service  were  reorganised;  and  above  all,  the  “golden 
urn  ”  system  was  invented  for  the  production  of  suitable  souls 
under  immediate  Chinese  inspection.  “  Put  the  names  of  a  few- 
good-looking,  w-ell-born  boys  into  the  pot,”  said  the  witty 
Emperor ;  “  but,  mind,  I  won’t  have  souls  found  in  the  bodies  of 
young  Mongol  princes.” 

A  squabble  took  place  between  his  brothers  over  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  Panshen  Lama,  who  had  died  in  China;  moreover, 
the  64,000  Tibetan  troops  under  the  Dalai  got  no  share  whatever 
of  the  pickings.  In  these  circumstances  the  younger  brother. 
Shemarba,  applied  for  assistance  to  Nepaul.  The  Goorkhas  had 
now  conquered  the  Ptmrbu,  and  in  1792  they  invaded  Tibet  :  they 
were  at  last  driven  out  by  the  Chinese,  whose  victorious  troops 
advanced  almost  as  far  as  Khatmandu  (Yang-pu).  After  this, 
1,000  Chinese  and  Mongol  troops  were  left  in  Tibet  to  stiffen  the 
3,000  Tibetan  levies  placed  at  the  special  disposition  of  the  Resi¬ 
dents,  who  w-ere  now  set  on  a  footing  of  political  equality  with  the 
Dalai  :  the  consent  of  all  three  was  made  necessary  for  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Council  of  State  (Kablon) ,  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
annual  budget ,  and  for  the  annual  inspection  of  the  frontier  marks 
(oho).  The  Tibetan  Council  (Kablon)  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
write  anything  diplomatic  “off  its  own  bat.”  It  is  this  last  stipula¬ 
tion  that  has  given  us  so  much  trouble  in  connection  with  the  Giao- 
gong  pastures  in  North  Sikkim,  and  w^hich,  in  fact,  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  present  war — or,  say,  “  military  mission.”  The 
old  Emperor  abdicated  in  1796,  and  one  of  the  early  acts  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  was  to  completely  cut  off  Tibetan  influence  from  Kokonor, 
with  a  view  to  reaffirming  the  ancient  policy  of  keeping  Turk  and 
Tibetan  quite  apart.  The  Chinese  were  aware  of  the  British 
doings  in  Sikkim  in  1801,  but  the  Emperor  said,  “  Don’t  meddle 
with  them  !  ”  Since  then  Tibet  has  made  very  little  history,  and 
the  urn  system  has  w-orked  well.  One  Dalai  was  enthroned  in 
1825.  The  last  historically  recorded  Dalai’s  death  was  in  1856 ; 
but  another  died  in  1874  (to  the  best  of  my  recollection),  and  the 
present  incumbent  is  the  thirteenth ;  that  is,  he  is  the  fifth  since 
the  death  of  the  one  addressed  by  the  Emperor  as  the  eighth  in 
1783 ;  hence  the  ninth  and  tenth  must  have  both  died  young. 

The  Chinese  duly  settled  the  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  and 
Tibetan  boundary  questions  after  the  war  of  1792.  In  1812,  Sik¬ 
kim’s  application  for  certain  “farms”  (perhaps  grazing  rights) 
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in  Tibet  was  refused  by  China,  as  also  the  request  for  a  new 
delimitation  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1817  that  we  ourselves  succeeded 
in  settling  similar  disputed  points  between  Sikkim  and  Nepaul. 
Darjeeling  w'as  ceded  to  us  by  the  Maharaja  of  Sikkim  in  1835  ;  and 
after  our  trouble  with  Sikkim  in  1860  the  Maharaja  of  that  State 
undertook  to  live  there  instead  of  under  Tibetan  influence  in 
Chumbi.  (Chumbi,  it  may  be  explained,  is  a  thinly  populated 
wedge  of  desolate  territory,  lying  between  Sikkim  and  Bhutan, 
and  commanding  the  trade  approaches  to  both,  besides  the  trade 
with  India  over  the  Jalep  Pass.  In  1821  the  Chinese  Emperor 
had  adjudged  it  to  Tibet,  but  the  Sikkim  people  were  allowed  to  go 
there  in  the  summer-time.  The  Chinese  kept  up  a  post  of  obser¬ 
vation  at  Phari.)  Between  1880  and  1885  the  Chumbi  trade  ques¬ 
tions  with  India  became  acute;  but,  luckily,  all  interested  parties 
were  induced  in  the  latter  year  to  agree  to  re-open  negotiations. 
I  was  in  Corea  when  news  came  that  the  so-called  “  Macaulay 
mission,”  from  which  so  much  was  anticipated,  had  met  with  an 
unexpected  hitch.  The  consular  officer  from  the  China  staff  (like 
the  war  correspondents  now  in  Tokyo)  found  that  instead  of 
marching  on  gloriously  to  the  front  (Lhasa),  he  was  forced  to 
spend  his  time  in  Simla  hotels  and  frontier  dak-bungalows,  playing 
billiards  and  poker,  whilst  diplomacy  w’as  preparing  his  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  fact  was,  we  had  just  made  a  surprise  march  upon 
Upper  Burma :  and,  owing  to  the  bold  ”  bluff  ”  of  the  Marquess 
Tseng,  then  Chinese  Minister  in  London,  who  tried  to  make  us 
believe  that  Bhamo  was  Chinese  “by  right,”  we  had  only  escaped 
by  the  skin  of  our  teeth  the  disgrace  of  sacrificing  that  important 
frontier  mart  to  China.  In  order  to  smooth  down  China’s  ruffled 
feathers  under  this  rebuff,  our  Minister  at  Peking  had  been  obliged 
to  ”  trade  off  ”  tbe  Macaulay  enterprise  in  exchange  for  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  position  in  Burma,  the  need  of  w’hich  was  urgent 
(July,  1886).  The  Tibetans  took  advantage  of  this  to  occupy 
Sikkim,  whence  we  had  forcibly  to  eject  them.  The  “decennial 
missions  with  local  produce,”  stipulated  for  in  this  Burma  Con¬ 
vention  ,  were  within  an  ace  of  coming  off  in  the  winter  of  1893  ;  but 
they  also  died  a  painless  death  at  the  very  last  moment,  when  it 
was  proved  that  no  such  “  tribute”  had  really  ever  been  paid  by 
Burma  to  China;  and,  I  take  it,  they  never  will  be  sent  in  any 
form.  In  1890,  meanwhile,  the  Sikkim  Convention  had  at  last 
given  nominal  effect  to  the  stipulations  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade 
in  the  Chefoo  Convention  of  1876,  providing  for  trade  between 
India  and  Tibet.  Sir  Thomas  Wade’s  own  notion  at  the  time  was 
that  we  should  quietly  ignore  the  Chinese  Residents  in  Tibet,  and 
deal  directly  with  the  Dalai  Lama.  Probably  Sir  Thomas  was  un¬ 
aware  of  the  precise  agreement  to  the  contrary,  made  in  1790-1, 
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and  drastically  re-affirmed  in  1793-5.  Still,  it  is  a  pity  that  no 
attempt  was  made,  when  all  parties  were  in  good  humour,  and 
anxious  for  trade  after  the  peace-making  of  1890,  to  ignore  the 
Ambans  so  far  as  further  trade  regulations  were  concerned  ;  for  the 
Ambans  (or  Eesidents)  had  made  a  complete  mess  of  the  northern 
Sikkim  frontier,  and  had  inadvertently  awarded  to  England  {i.e., 
to  Sikkim)  sole  rights  to  the  grazing  pastures  of  Giaogong,  wffiich 
(the  Tibetans  argue)  were  allotted  to  Tibet  after  the  Nepaul  war  of 
1792,  and  specially  confirmed  by  implication  in  1821.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  “port  ”  of  Yatung  proved  to  be  utterly  useless  :  in 
the  first  place,  it  was  literally  a  “  hole  and  corner  “  sort  of  spot, 
jammed  in  tight  between  the  hills,  destitute  of  inhabitants,  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  houses  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  Tibetans  at  once  built  a 
wall  outside  of  it,  and  would  not  allow  any  Tibetan  traders  to  pass 
that  wall,  either  to  buy  or  to  sell.  Phari  was  really  the  last  Tibetan 
town,  or  neutral  town  ;  and  the  repacking  and  local  trade  between 
Phari  and  Yatung  had  from  time  immemorial  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  few  hundred  ‘  ‘  Tomo  ’  ’  (a  mongrel  tribe)  of  the  Chumbi 
Valley.  The  situation  was  ridiculous  and  impossible.  The 
Ambans  justly  claimed  the  sole  historical  right  of  dealing  with 
foreigners,  with  or  without  the  Dalai’s  cognisance ;  but  they  were 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  old  Tibetan  pasture  rights;  and,  more¬ 
over,  they  possessed  no  material  power  whatever  wherewith  to 
compel  the  Tibetans.  The  Tibetans  declined  to  recognise  the 
Convention,  because  the  Ambans  had  “  given  them  away  ”  with¬ 
out  even  consulting  them.  The  Tomos  objected  to  either  British 
or  Tibetans  disturbing  their  “ancient  lights.”  The  Sikkimese 
did  not  want  to  see  the  Tibetan  graziers  ejected  from  summer 
pastures  in  Sikkim,  because  they  themselves  possessed  counter- 
grazing  rights  in  Tibet  during  the  winter.  The  British  did  not 
care  twopence  for  Giaogong,  except  that,  having  legally  got  it, 
they  wanted  to  keep  it  as  a  lever  wherewith  to  force  open  the 
Chumbi  trade  route,  and  therefore  they  held  the  Ambans  strictly 
to  their  pound  of  flesh.  If  they  chose  to  claim  the  sole  right  to 
speak,  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  what  they  had  spoken. 
Lord  Elgin,  in  his  mild  and  patient  way,  allowed  things  to  remain 
in  this  “talkee-talkee  ”  condition  for  some  years;  but  with  the 
advent,  one  after  the  other,  of  the  strong  men — Lord  Curzon  as 
Viceroy,  Lord  Lansdowme  as  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  E.  Satow  as 
Minister  at  Peking ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Lord  Kitchener  as 
Commander-in-Chief — the  Chinese  and  Tibetans  alike  were  made  to 
“  hustle  round  ”  a  little.  In  April,  1899,  the  Chinese  Amban  was 
rash  enough  to  hint  to  our  political  officer  that  the  Tibetans  might 
appeal  to  Russia  if  we  pressed  for  our  rights  too  strictly.  Then 
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it  was  that  the  Buriat  Mongol  Dordji,  who  (like  the  emperors, 
princes,  khans,  and  refugees  described  above)  had  been  collecting 
Kalmuck  subscriptions  and  studying  Buddhism  in  Lhasa  for 
twenty-two  years,  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  to  Eussia,  who 
has  Kalmuck  subjects  of  her  own.  What  he  did  and  how  he 
did  it  is  all  to  be  found  in  the  Blue-book.  He  first  turned  up  in 
Eussia  in  October,  1900;  and  in  June,  1901,  again  at  Odessa  as 
the  head  of  a  mission.  Every  Englishman  will  be  proud  of  the 
manly  and  straightforward  attitude  taken  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
this  matter.  To  a  certain  extent  Eussia  denies — well,  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  not  for  me,  a  mere  bookworm  and  “historian,”  to 
hold  'any  political  opinions.  I  may  mention,  however,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  published  ‘  ‘  treaties  ’  ’  which  are  apparently  de¬ 
clared  by  Eussian  diplomacy  to  be  “  bogus,”  I  myself  possess 
another  mining  treaty  between  Eussia  and  Tibet ;  and  though,  like 
the  rest,  it  may  officially  be  “  bogus,”  it  is  supposed,  and  is  stated, 
to  have  emanated  from  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  itself  :  it  is 
written  in  Chinese,  of  course  ;  and  it  consists  of  eight  articles.  In 
effect  it  runs  as  follows  :  — 

No  other  Power  can  intervene  between  Jvussia  and  China  in  this  matter, 
nor  can  any  of  these  stipulations  be  modified  owing  to  the  interference 
of  other  Powers.  The  iiusso-Chinese  iiank  will  defray  all  the  expense  of 
prospecting  for  mines  in  Tibet.  A  royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  shall  be  paid 
to  China  upon  all  coal  and  metals  extracted.  Mining  proprietors,  whether 
Chinese  or  Russian,  must  not  extract  in  any  year  to  a  greater  value  than 
200,000  taels.  All  recently  discovered  veins  must  be  clearly  marked  out 
and  defined,  so  as  to  avoid  future  disputes.  All  imports  of  machinery  and 
tools,  if  they  come  via  Russia,  shall  be  free  of  duty.  Unauthorised  under¬ 
takings,  whether  bj'  Chinese  or  Russians,  to  be  severely  dealt  with.  Mines 
opened  by  Russians  to  be  reported  to  the  Russian  Minister  at  Peking,  for 
the  information  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office;  if  there  be  no  objection,  the 
Foreign  Office  will  then  instruct  the  Assistant-ItesiJeiit  in  Tibet  to  take 
action  accordingly. 

The  above  treaty,  wffiich,  if  genuine,  looks  like  a  little  private 
“squeeze-pidgin”  between  some  Eussian  official  and  one  of  the 
Eesidents,  was  signed  at  Lhasa  on  the  27th  February,  1903, 
between  the  Chinese  Eesident  there  and  the  “  Eussian  Minister 
K’o,”  whoever  he  may  be.  In  view  of  all  these  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances,  it  seems  certainly  high  time  that  “  the  consuls  shall  see  no 
harm  happens  to  the  public  interest.” 


E.  H.  Parker. 
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Every  year  in  Great  Britain  some  15,000  deaths  are  directly  due 
to  alcoholic  excess.  Every  year  some  twenty  times  as  many 
persons  succumb  to  illness  which  would  not  have  been  fatal  if  they 
had  been  abstemious  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Every  year  many  more  persons  suffer  ill  health,  lessen  their 
mental  faculties,  lower  their  pow'er  for  good  work,  diminish  the 
comforts  of  their  families,  enjoy  life  less  themselves,  and  bring 
into  the  world  children  of  less  sound  mental  and  moral  fibre  than 
they  would  if  they  had  been  abstemious. 

The  members  of  every  trade  w'hich  brings  them  much  in  touch 
with  the  public-house  show  an  abnormally  high  death-rate  from 
the  diseases  specially  connected  with  excessive  consumption  of 
alcohol.  So  weak  is  man  that  the  opportunity  breeds  the  lapse. 

I  am  neither  a  total  abstainer  nor  a  party  politician,  but  as  a 
working  medical  practitioner,  and  a  student  of  sociology,  I  am 
convinced  there  is  no  one  question  of  home  policy  the  statesman¬ 
like  management  of  which  by  our  elected  representatives  will  do 
more  for  the  future  prosperity  of  our  nation  than  this  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

We  cannot  make  men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  legislation 
has  an  educative  effect,  and  can  do  much. 

There  are  possibilities  for  good  about  the  Licensing  Bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Government ;  but  the  desirable  lines  of  modification 
seem  largely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Opposition,  judging 
by  the  partisan  spirit  of  the  criticisms  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

How  far  these  modifications  are  practicable  the  committee 
stage  must  show. 

It  is  unjust  to  talk  of  the  Bill  as  a  Brewer’s  Endowment  Bill ; 
the  main  lines  of  it  are  quite  necessary,  and  as  justly  arranged  as  a 
non-partisan  could  expect  in  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  leaders  of  a 
Party  constituted  as  the  Conservative  Party  is. 

We  do  not  expect  ideal  adherence  to  principle  in  every  Parlia¬ 
mentary  measure ;  we  know  that  each  fresh  piece  of  legislation  is 
but  another  fragment  worked  into  the  patch w’ork  quilt  of  legality, 
which,  though  still  and  forever  incomplete,  keeps  us  fairly  w'arm 
in  our  social  bed  ;  that  party  leaders  have  to  consider  not  only  what 
they  would  do,  but  what  they  can  do,  i.e.,  how  far  their  supporters 
are  willing  to  support  them. 

The  facts  which  make  the  Bill  necessary  are,  the  general  desire 
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to  lessen  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  the  humane  hesitation  of 
magistrates  and  public  to  exercise  their  strict  rights  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reduce  licences  where  such  reduction  obviously  causes  suffer¬ 
ing  to  the  licencee  out  of  proportion  to  the  miscalculation  of  risk 
which  has  led  him  into  his  position,  and,  finally,  the  existing  legal 
inability  to  reduce  the  ante  1869  beerhouse  licences. 

The  whole  trouble  of  the  situation  is  due  to  the  natural  inability 
of  our  legislators  in  1869  to  foresee  the  present  inflation  of  public- 
house  values,  and  the  present  public  desire  for  reduction  of 
licences. 

The  need  for  legislation  is  further  emphasised  by  the  fact  that 
insurance  companies  will  not  insure  against  risk  of  loss  of  licence 
through  no  fault  of  the  licence-holder,  and  by  the  obvious  im¬ 
practicability  of  a  non-compulsory  trade  scheme  for  compensation 
owing  to  the  natural  withholding  from  it  of  those  licencees  whose 
risks  are  slight,  and  without  whose  co-operation  no  such  scheme 
could  be  a  financial  success. 

If  the  Opposition,  in  the  committee  stage,  will  cease  from  their 
useless  efforts  to  wreck  the  Bill,  and  apply  all  their  energies  to 
so  modifying  it  as  to  make  it  more  illustrative  of  the  rights  of  the 
State  with  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  more  indicative  of  the 
necessary  future  legislation,  they  will,  even  if  they  fail,  do  more  to 
educate  public  opinion  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  future  than  if 
they  continue  to  obscure  the  true  issue  by  opposing  the  Bill  tooth 
and  nail  in  all  its  details  with  mere  partisan  folly. 

Much  as  one  may  regret  it,  one  cannot  deny  that  some  magis¬ 
trates  are  biased  in  favour  of  the  brewers,  others  in  favour  of 
teetotal  fads.  They  may  be  few,  but  there  are  some,  and  that  is 
justification  enough  for  enlarging  the  licensing  body.  The  larger 
the  board  the  less  likely  are  extremists  to  prevail.  Justice 
between  the  trade  and  public  rights  will  be  best  obtained  by  the 
removal  of  the  administration  of  all  law  concerning  the  liquor 
traffic,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  influence  of  local  acrimony  and 
bias,  whose  representatives,  however,  should  have  the  power  of 
making  themselves  heard  by  the  administrative  authority.  This 
is  provided  for  in  the  Bill  by  the  report  of  the  local  magistrates  to 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  their  attendance,  or  that  of  some  of  them, 
thereat.  One  cannot  think  that  the  objections  of  thinking 
Liberals  to  this  part  of  the  Bill  is  anything  but  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
volve  the  Government  in  a  complication  with  regard  to  the 
administrative  areas.  And  the  attempt  is  so  evidently  futile. 

With  a  general  election  not  very  far  off,  surely  it  would  be 
better  policy  for  the  Opposition  not  to  irritate  the  non-partisan 
public  by  such  tactics,  but  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  committee 
stage,  on  the  really  weak  parts  of  the  Bill ;  to  emphasise  the  com- 
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passionate  nature  of  the  so-called  compensation ;  to  fight  for  the 
principle  that  the  compassionate  allowance  should  bear  some 
relation  to  the  real  sufferings  entailed  through  licencees’  miscal¬ 
culation  of  risks ;  and  to  produce  some  scheme  making  the  time¬ 
limit  question  effectively  arguable  instead  of,  as  it  now  is, 
demonstrably  useless. 

Minor  points  on  which,  perhaps,  the  Bill  might  be  modified 
with  advantage  are  the  question  of  county  boroughs,  and  the 
power  of  magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  delegate  their  licensing 
powers  to  a  committee. 

The  clause  empowering  magistrates  to  receive  and  add  to  the 
Compensation  Fund  the  monopoly  value  of  new  licences  should 
perhaps  be  made  compulsory. 

For  educative  purposes  an  attempt  should  not  fail  to  be  made, 
even  although  foredoomed  to  failure,  to  so  amend  the  Bill  as  to 
give  a  prospect  not  only  of  stopping  the  increase,  but  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  present  number  of  tied  houses. 

Before  expounding  my  beliefs  as  to  future  legislation  on  the 
drink  traffic,  I  wdll  briefly  suggest  the  necessity  for  such 
legislation. 

The  adult  British  public  may  be  thus  classified  :  — 

1.  Habitual  inebriates. — Neurotic  persons  of  unstable  brain, 
with  a  diseased  craving  for  stimulation,  which  is  accentuated  by 
indulgence.  They  mostly  die  or  become  insane  within  ten  years 
of  the  establishment  of  the  habit.  Probably  more  women  than 
men.  A  very  small  quantity  often  suffices  to  inebriate. 

2.  Eecurrent  inebriates. — Early  stage  or  less  degree  of  the  same 
type.  The  brain  instability  being  less  marked,  the  craving  is 
periodical  instead  of  constant.  If  not  cured,  these  frequently 
become  habitual  inebriates. 

3.  Habitual  drunkards. — Persons  not  of  neurotic  type,  and  with 
no  definite  diseased  craving,  but  who,  lacking  self-control, 
habitually  get  intoxicated  through  their  sensuous  enjoyment  of 
the  early  stages  of  the  process,  and  their  inability  to  stay  there. 
Unless  cured,  they  usually  die  before  fifty. 

4.  Eecurrent  drunkards. — Same  type  as  Class  3,  but  with 
more  sense  of  duty,  and  less  frequent  outbreaks.  Unless  cured 
or  killed,  they  usually  merge  into  Class  3. 

Members  of  Classes  1  and  2,  in  their  sober  intervals,  are 
melancholic,  depressed,  and  depressing  persons;  they  are  mostly 
secret  drinkers.  Members  of  Classes  2  and  3  are  sanguine,  hope¬ 
ful,  and  good  company  when  sober.  Of  course,  there  are  linlfs 
between  the  types,  making  it  sometimes  difficult  to  classify  the 
individual,  but  usually  the  type  is  notable. 

5.  Heavy  drinkers.— Persons  who  take  frequent  nips  through- 
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out  the  day,  but  though  constantly  muddled,  rarely,  if  ever,  get 
definitely  intoxicated.  They  usually  die  before  fifty,  or  become 
dyspeptic  and  nervous  total  abstainers.  A  few  attain  average 
longevity. 

6.  Immoderate  drinkers. — Those  who  regularly  take  alcoholic 
liquids  wdth  meals,  and,  say,  three  times  a  day,  between  meals. 

7.  Moderate  drinkers. — Those  who  habitually  take  alcohol 
either  with  meals,  or,  say,  three  times  a  day,  between  meals. 

Nearly  all  members  of  the  first  five  classes,  many  members  of 
the  sixth  class,  and  some,  the  less  resistant,  members  of  the 
seventh  class,  shorten  their  lives,  lessen  their  brain  capacity,  de¬ 
crease  their  utility  to  the  State,  and  to  their  families,  and  are  likely 
to  produce  offspring  who  will  be  less  capable,  less  healthy,  less 
happy,  and  less  useful  units  in  the  nation  than  they  might  have 
been. 

8.  The  abstemious. — Those  who  never  take  alcohol  except 
either,  say,  twice  a  day,  at  meals,  or,  say  twice  a  day,  between 
meals,  and  who  frequently  do  not  touch  it  in  any  form  for  periods 
of  a  fortnight  or  so. 

Nearly  all  these,  and  probably  most  of  Class  7,  are  more 
benefited  than  injured  by  their  use  of  alcohol,  when  what  they  take 
is  of  good  quality ,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
liquor,  especially  spirits — and  not  only  the  cheapest,  now  on  the 
market — is  wholly  and  solely  injurious  even  in  the  smallest  quan¬ 
tities  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  analysts  are  not  always  able  to  tell 
with  certainty  which  samples  are  thus  injurious ;  so  that  the  idea 
contained  in  the  sweetly  reasonable  argument  of  the  man  in  the 
street,  that  bad  liquor  should  not  be  allowed  on  sale  is  not  yet 
possible  of  realisation. 

9.  Total  abstainers. — Some  from  choice,  some  from  necessity; 
a  group  with  high  ideals,  but  too  often  willing  to  attempt  unwise 
and  tyrannical  compulsion  on  those  who  differ  from  them  ;  judging 
from  the  legislative  proposals  they  have  hitherto  evolved,  they  are 
probably,  on  the  average,  not  quite  such  useful  members  of  the 
State  as  those  of  Classes  7  and  8. 

In  considering  how  to  lessen  the  alcoholic  damage  to  the  future 
British  race,  we  need  to  have  some  clear  ideal  and  some  definite 
principles  guiding  us  towards  it. 

My  ideal  is  a  nation  whose  alcoholic  consumption  shall  not,  on 
the  whole,  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  State ;  and  this,  I 
believe  to  be  a  quite  practicable  ideal,  whereas  a  nation  composed 
entirely  of  abstemious  units  is  not  to  be  expected,  at  least,  not 
within  measurable  time  distance. 

This  means  either  an  extremely  sober  nation  or  a  nation  which 
gains  through  the  liquor  traffic  more  than  it  loses. 
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Of  Western  nations,  Britain,  though  still  falling  far  short  of  it, 
most  nearly  approaches  this  ideal,  but  less  because  it  is  more 
sober  than  because  it  has  so  managed  its  liquor  trade  as  to  get 
proportionately  a  greater  revenue  from  it  than  other  nations.  Yet, 
for  the  future  of  our  race,  this  is  far  less  desirable  than  greater 
sobriety  for  reasons  concerning  heredity,  brain-power,  and  the 
greater  fertility  of  the  less  abstemious. 

I  believe  the  only  principles  of  procedure  which  will  bring  us  as 
a  nation  nearer  to  this  ideal  are  : — 

I.  Education  and  persuasion. — With  more  care  than  is  often 
shown  not  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  truth  and  reason  in  our 
preaching  against  the  evils  of  alcohol,  which  are  manifest  enough 
to  need  none  of  that  imaginary  garnishing  in  which  the  temper¬ 
ance  orator  too  often  indulges,  and  which  defeats  its  object  by 
raising  the  natural  spirit  of  opposition. 

The  little  educative  plant  foreshadow’ed  in  the  memorial  re¬ 
cently  addressed  to  the  educational  authorities  by  the  medical 
profession,  urging  elementary  school  teaching  as  to  the  effects  and 
dangers  of  alcohol,  unless  used  in  strictest  moderation,  will,  it 
may  be  hoped,  bear  fruit  in  due  season. 

II.  State  compulsion  on  the  individual  to  restrain  him  from 
such  alcoholic  indulgence,  whether  publicly  or  privately,  as  demon¬ 
strably  does  harm  to  himself  or  others. 

This  is  a  natural  sequence  to  the  recent  Habitual  Drunkards’  Act. 

Whether  we  regard  inebriety  as  entirely  or  partially  a  disease 
there  is  justification,  both  on  evidence  and  on  principle,  for  an 
Act  empowering  magistrates,  when  satisfied,  by  doctors’  certifi¬ 
cates  and  inquiry  from  relations,  &c.,  that  any  person  is  habitually 
or  recurrently  intoxicated,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  to  order 
and  enforce  his  removal  to  a  suitable  retreat  or  place  where  he  will 
be  under  supervision  for  from  six  to  twelve  months. 

I  believe  public  opinion  is  ripe  for  this,  and  statistics  suggest  that' 
of  cases  taken  in  hand  early,  we  may  anticipate  cure  in  some  80 
per  cent. 

Not  to  act  too  hastily,  it  might  be  well,  at  first,  to  require  the 
consent  of  some  responsible  relative  or  friend ;  to  give  the  magis¬ 
trates  power  of  a  preliminary  mere  warning  in  cases  they  deemed 
suitable,  and  to  empower  them,  in  the  less  confirmed  instances,  to 
allow  the  accused  to  continue  his  usual  occupation,  but  under 
supervision  out  of  working  hours. 

This  would  deal  with  the  first  four  classes  above,  and  in  time 
might  be  extended  to  include  the  fifth  class. 

Will  the  temperance  societies  turn  their  legislative  energies  in 
this  direction? 

But  for  every  person  who  gets  intoxicated  there  are  many  who 
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rarely  do  so,  but  who  habitually  consume  more  alcohol  than  is  good 
for  themselves  or  their  families,  and  who  are,  if  recent  theories  of 
heredity  prove  sound,  a  danger  to  the  State  through  the  risks  of 
degeneracy  in  their  offspring. 

These  we  cannot  deal  with  directly  by  State  compulsion,  and 
the  only  method  of  lessening  their  numbers,  except  by  education 
and  persuasion,  is  by — 

III.  Making  excessive  indulgence  as  difficult  for  the  individual 
as  we  can. 

The  question  at  once  arises.  Can  this  be  helped  by  any  legislative 
procedure  ?  Many  people  think  that  the  reduction  of  licences  will 
have  a  great  effect.  I  very  much  doubt  this  result,  unless  the 
method  of  reduction  is  more  carefully  considered  than  it  usually 
has  been. 

The  practice  is  to  take  a  map  of  a  district  with  the  public-houses 
marked,  to  note  where  they  are  crowded,  and  refuse  renewal  of 
licence  to  some  out  of  the  crowd.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  drink, 
and  one  public-house  is  handy,  he  can  get  as  much  there  as  he  can 
carry  ;  if  there  are  ten  houses  close  to  he  can  do  no  more. 

To  lessen  drinking  by  reduction  of  public-houses,  those  congre¬ 
gated  together  should  be  left  alone,  and  the  outlying,  separated 
houses  of  the  district  judiciously  selected  for  closure ;  discretion 
being  used  to  avoid  hardship  to  the  temperate  traveller. 

Thus  the  points  of  temptation  will  be  more  scattered,  and  the 
man  who  wishes  to  avoid  temptation  will  have  more  excuse  for  it. 

Specially  good  results  are  likely  to  ensue  from  the  closure  of 
public-houses  on  the  outskirts  of  small  towns. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  should  be  some  specially  drunken 
ward  in  the  district,  where  it  is  feasible  to  close  a  great  number  of 
closely -packed  houses,  as  in  the  area  of  Birmingham,  where  54  out 
of  115  licences  were  refused  renewal  with  a  subsequent  drop  of 
30  per  cent,  in  the  convictions  for  drunkenness.  I  purposely  say 
subsequent,  as  the  consequence  is  not  so  certain,  even  in  this  case ; 
probably  the  fact  of  the  vigorous  closure  was  accompanied  by 
increased  energies  of  temperance  persuasion  in  the  area ;  probably 
some  drinkers  moved  into,  to  their  view,  more  favoured  areas; 
probably  some  got  drunk  at  home  when  the  ‘  ‘  pub  ’  ’  .was  less 
handy  ;  possibly  the  police,  in  a  wholesome  anxiety  for  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  were  less  stringent  in  charging  those  who 
walked  with  the  feet  of  insobriety,  and  perhaps  the  latter  were 
more  careful  not  to  give  cause  of  offence  to  the  police.  I  speak 
without  special  knowledge  of  the  particular  case ;  but  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  in  Birmingham  as  elsewhere.  Remem¬ 
ber,  too,  it  is  not  those  who  get  drunk  we  need  to  deal  with  in 
this  connection,  but  those  who,  remaining  legally  sober,  damage 
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the  State  by  vitiating  their,  and  their  children’s,  faculties  and 
future. 

Is  the  State  morally  entitled  to  recoup  itself  for  this  damage  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  retail  liquor  trade  ?  And  is  there  any  method 
by  which  this  can  be  done  to  which  public  opinion  would  agree,  or 
which  it  can  be  educated  to  ? 

It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  government  that  the  State  should 
prevent  or  control  any  act  of  a  subject  which  demonstrably  does 
harm  to  others  without  their  consent. 

It  may  be  objected  that  whatever  harm  befalls  the  drinker  does 
so  with  his  consent.  But  what  of  the  harm  to  the  State,  the 
drinker’s  family,  and  others? 

But  I  need  not  labour  this  point,  as  we  have  long  admitted  the 
right  of  the  State  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  in  any  way  calculated 
to  lessen  the  resulting  evils.  To  this  purpose  we  have  limited 
the  places  of  sale,  by  granting  licences,  instead  of  allowing  open 
competition  as  we  do  with  harmless  commodities. 

By  granting  licences  we  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the 
licensed  premises;  this  monopoly  value,  or  licence  value,  is  a  gift 
by  the  public,  or  the  State,  to  the  licencees  for  the  cost  of  the 
licence  is  small ,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
property. 

The  only  condition  of  the  gift  has  been  that  it  is  an  annual  gift, 
the  public,  through  the  magistrates,  retaining  the  pov\'er  to  renew 
or  refuse  the  gift  yearly  at  Brew’ster  Sessions. 

In  view  of  possibilities  of  the  future  it  is  quite  essential  for  the 
State  to  retain  this  power,  which  does,  however,  cause  an  in¬ 
security  of  tenure,  a  not  to  be  calculated  risk,  which  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  licensed  houses  have  so  entirely  under-estimated,  that 
humanity  forbids  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  refuse  renewals  in 
certain  cases  where  such  refusal  is  deemed  desirable. 

The  compensation  scheme  of  the  Licensing  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Government  removes  this  bar  to  refusal,  and  this  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction ,  though  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
as  the  public-house  purchaser  has  got  into  his  difficulties  through 
his  own  lack  of  foresight  or  miscalculation  of  chances,  the  scheme 
must  be  regarded  as  giving  a  compassionate  allowance,  and  not  as 
one  for  compensation  as  of  right.  The  only  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  assumed  right  are  that  death-duties  are  charged  on  the 
market  value  of  licensed  property,  and  that  when  such  property 
has  been  demolished  for  street  improvements,  compensation  has 
been  granted  on  the  assumption  that  the  licence  will  run  for  some 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  casuistry  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  argument 
that  this  is  right,  and  that  yet  compensation  as  of  right,  when 
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refusing  renewal,  is  wrong.  Nor  can  I  agree  that  past  procedure 
as  to  death-duties,  drc.,  justifies  the  theory  of  compensation  as  of 
right.  It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  this  procedure  does 
not  prove  the  justice  of  its  own  assumption.  If  the  argument 
that  there  is  no  legal  or  moral  right  of  permanence  in  the  licence  is 
a  good  one,  and  if,  as  I  also  contend,  the  possible  future  interests 
of  the  public  make  it  unwise  to  create  such  right,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  death-duties  on  licensed  property  should  have  been  lowered 
to  avoid  pressing  unfairly  on  the  publican,  and  street  improvement 
cases  each  considered  with  regard  to  its  own  special  conditions. 

A  past  legalised  injustice  to  the  individual  cannot  be  balanced 
by  a  future  legal  infringement  of  the  public  rights. 

The  necessity  for,  and  the  nature  of,  the  compassionate 
allowance  scheme  being  granted,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of 
allowance  for  the  refusal  to  renew  a  licence  should  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  compassion  due  in  each  case. 

The  holders  of  ante-1869  beerhouse  licences  are  rightly,  under 
the  Bill,  to  be  given  a  higher  rate  of  allowance  than  other  licence- 
holders. 

But  the  ethics  of  the  case  demand  that  this  principle  shall,  if 
practicable,  be  extended. 

Licence-holders  who  have  bought  existing  public-house  property 
at  the  enhanced  value  which  the  licence  had  conferred,  are  on  a 
different  footing  from  those  who  obtained  a  licence  for  property 
purchased,  or  built,  at  ordinary  house  rates.  The  latter  have  been 
given  the  licence-value  as  a  gift,  the  former  have  paid  heavily 
for  it. 

The  Bill  should  enable  the  magistrates  to  give  a  higher  rate  of 
allowance  to  those  who  have  actually  sunk  wealth  in  the  business 
than  to  those  whose  only  loss  is  one  of  anticipation — a  false  antici¬ 
pation,  mark  you,  due  to  the  under-estimation  of  the  risks  of 
non-renewal  which  has  permeated  the  trade. 

The  amount  of  allowance  should  also  be  roughly  proportionate 
to  actual  loss,  which  will  vary  with  varying  length  of  past  tenure 
and  other  conditions. 

The  energies  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  have  been  greatly 
directed  to  urging  the  necessity  of  a  time-limit  to  the  working  of 
the  compassionate  allowance  scheme,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  Government  may  have  to  give  way  somewhat  on  this  point  in 
the  Committee  stage. 

But  no  time-limit  scheme  yet  proposed  seems  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  future  situation. 

What  is  to  happen  when  the  time-limit  expires?  Are  we  to 
return  to  present  conditions,  as  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  took  his 
opponents  to  mean,  with  the  inevitable  result,  as  he  pointed  out. 
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that  all  existing  difficulties  would  then  shortly  recur?  Arc  we,  as 
extremists  advocate,  at  the  expiry  of  the  time-limit,  to  refuse 
renewal  of  all  licences  except  to  such  holders  as  consent  to  pay 
to  the  State  the  monopoly  value  which  the  State  has  given  them  ? 
Would  such  procedure  further  the  cause  of  national  sobriety ,  which 
is  of  more  importance  than  to  recoup  the  State  for  the  damage  due 
to  insobriety?  I  do  not  think  it  would,  nor  do  I  think  the  nation’s 
sense  of  fairness  would  permit  this  exaction  of  the  return  of 
the  uttermost  farthing  of  the  State’s  past  gift  to  licencees. 

Is  there  no  advantageous  and  practicable  middle  way  for  which 
public  opinion  is  ripe  ? 

As  the  Bill  stands,  with  its  compassionate  allowance  scheme 
running  in  perpetuity,  what  is  to  happen  when  licences  have  been 
reduced  to  what  the  magistrates  decide  is  the  desirable  minimum 
for  the  area  under  their  jurisdiction?  Is  their  compensation  fund 
then  to  go  on  accumulating  with  no  object?  Is  it  to  lie  waiting  for 
possible  reductions  of  the  future,  or  are  we  at  this  point  to  have 
fresh  legislation?  But  this  state  of  minimum  reduction  will  by 
no  means  be  attained  at  the  same  time  in  the  various  areas,  so 
what  form  could  such  legislation  take? 

If  it  is  replied  that  the  capital  necessary  for  compensation  will 
be  borrowed,  and  contributions  to  the  fund  cease  when  the  debt 
is  paid,  the  objection  remains  that  if  at  any  time  thereafter  a  new 
licence  is  granted,  owing  to  a  local  growth  of  population  in  the 
area,  there  will  be  no  compensation  fund  into  which  the  magis¬ 
trate  can  put  the  licence  value  which  they  may  demand,  under  the 
Bill,  from  the  applicant  for  a  new  licence. 

The  clause  w'hich  gives  the  magistrates  this  power,  should  give 
pause  to  those  Tory  partisans  who  WTite  of  the  licence  value  as 
“the  private  property  of  the  licencee.’’  By  what  sacrifice  has 
he  obtained  it?  Where  is  his  title  to  the  property?  If  he  is  the 
original  holder,  the  licence  value  was  given  to  him  for  one  year,  on 
the  clear  condition  of  annual  reconsideration.  If  he  bought  the 
property  at  market  value,  he  paid  for  what  the  seller  had  no  power 
to  transfer,  except  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  of  sale. 

But  although,  theoretically,  the  State  might  be  justified  in 
taking  back  the  monopoly  value  it  has  given  to  existing  licencees, 
yet  public  opinion  is  certainly  against  any  such  procedure  without 
some  compensatory  allowance  for  the  capital  invested,  or  for  the 
destruction  of  the  hopes  which  licencees  have  built  up  on  the 
State’s  previous  treatment  of  them.  But  now  that  the  position  is 
clear,  why  should  the  State  make  these  valuable  presents  to  future 
licence-gainers  ? 

Here  I  will  mention  a  point  w'hich  has  apparently  been  over¬ 
looked  by  many.  The  Licensing  Bill  does  lessen,  hut  does  not 
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altogether  annihilate,  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  risks  which 
the  licence-holder  runs. 

When  the  Bill  has  passed,  and  has  effected  some  reduction  in 
the  number  of  public-houses,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  market 
value  of  the  surviving  houses  will  increase. 

But  the  amount  of  the  compassionate  allowance  is  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  on  the  value  of  the  licence  now  at  the  time  the  Bill  is 
passed. 

Consequently,  if,  say,  in  ten  years,  a  man  buys  a  public-house  at 
market  value,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  licence  is  taken  away,  the 
amount  of  allowance  he  receives  will  in  some  cases  be  very  much 
less  than  he  has  spent.  Here  is  a  difficulty  similar  in  kind  to, 
though  less  in  degree  than,  that  which  the  Bill  is  brought  in  to 
meet. 

Is  there  any  method  of  getting  over  this  difficulty  and  those  of 
the  time-limit  question  without  unduly  harming  licence-holders, 
with  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  State  and  with  a  probability  of 
increasing  the  nation’s  sobriety? 

Can  we  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  evil  of  tied-houses  w  ith  all 
its  dire  possibilities  of  future  increased  perniciousness  of  alcoholic 
liquor  ? 

An  alternative  wdiich  wmuld  simplify  the  financial  estimates 
w’ould  be  to  fix  permanently  not  only  compensation  value,  but 
also  all  sale  value  of  licensed  premises,  whether  by  public  or 
private  treaty,  leaving  the  surviving  publican  the  profits  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  only,  and  depriving  him  of  the  enhanced  value  which  might 
otherwise  accrue  to  his  property  through  the  State  interference 
with  other  licences.  This  would  remove  the  risks  the  licencee 
cannot  estimate,  and,  compensation  being  a  compassionate  allow¬ 
ance,  wmuld  be  Justifiable.  But  apart  from  the  impossibility  of 
enforcing  it,  there  are  many  objections  to  such  procedure,  not  the 
least  being  that  it  is  against  all  our  theories  of  trade  competition. 

Nor  w’ould  any  scheme  of  Local  Option  meet  these  difficulties, 
besides  having  the  grave  objections  that  it  has  almost  invariably 
failed  in  urban  districts,  and  that  it  involves  a  species  of  tyranny 
very  repugnant  to  the  British  temperament.  The  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic  constitute  a  national  question,  and  should  be  dealt 
with  on  national  lines,  and  the  sooner  temperance  advocates  recog¬ 
nise  this  the  sooner  they  are  likely  to  attain  the  ends  they  desire. 

The  solution  which  seems  the  most  promising  is  an  amendment 
of  the  proposed  Bill, or,  if  that  is  impossible,  the  introduction  later 
of  a  further  Bill,  to  give  the  licensing  authorities  the  power,  not 
only  to  refuse  renewal  of  any  licence  on  granting  compassionate 
allowance  corresponding  to  suffering  entailed,  but  also  to  transfer 
any  licence,  with  similar  allowance  to  present  holder,  to  bodies 
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or  Trusts  appointed  under  Parliamentary  authority,  and  under 
some  such  restrictions  as  the  following  :  — 

1.  Such  Trusts  to  have  no  connection  with  the  licensing  autho¬ 
rities. 

2.  Such  Trusts  to  have  no  connection  with  municipal  authori¬ 
ties. 

3.  Such  Trusts  to  retain  only  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  outlay  ; 
all  further  profit  going  to  the  State,  to  be  used  for  State  purposes, 
or  to  be  partly  returned  to  municipal  areas  in  ratio  to  population. 

4.  Public-house  managers  to  be  picked  men,  well  paid,  and 
either  abstemious  or  total  abstainers. 

This  scheme  could  be  so  worked  as  to  make  licensed  premises 
themselves  centres  for  education  of  their  patrons  in  sobriety  in 
general.  The  tied-house  evil  would  also  be  gradually  eradicated, 
and  the  revenue  lost  by  increasing  sobriety  to  some  extent  regained 
from  the  retail  trade. 

The  compensation  to  the  present  holder  on  transference  of  his 
licence  to  the  Trust  could  be  paid  partly  from  the  compensation 
fund,  partly  by  the  Trust.  The  justification  for  this  procedure  is 
to  be  found  in  the  clause  of  the  proposed  Licensing  Bill,  which 
empowers  the  magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions,  on  granting  a  new 
licence,  to  demand  from  the  applicant  the  monopoly  value  of  such 
licence  for  purposes  of  the  compensation  fund. 

To  those  who  object  that  this  scheme  would  compel  licence- 
holders  to  provide  a  fund  with  which  the  public  is  to  buy  them  out,  I 
would  point  out  that  it  is  only  taking  back  from  them  a  part  of 
the  gift  which  the  State  placed  in  their  charge  when  granting  the 
licence ;  that  circumstances  demand  some  such  measure,  and  that 
I  have  no  desire  to  suggest  harder  pressure  on  the  licencees  than 
the  necessities  of  the  national  welfare  compel. 

That  licence-holders  whose  licence  was  so  transferred  would  feel 
aggrieved  is  only  natural,  but  no  legislative  progress  can  be  made 
without  somebody’s  interests  suffering,  and  our  statesmen  ought 
to  be  actuated  solely  by  reasons  as  to  what  is  for  the  future  best 
of  the  nation. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  those  who  would  think  imperially. 

Is  public  opinion  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  ? 

Judging  by  the  futile,  inadequate,  and  almost  purely  partisan 
criticisms  during  the  discussion  in  the  House  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Licensing  Bill,  one  fears  not.  But  if  not  now,  later. 

Tom  Godfrey. 
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A  QUESTION  OF  WOMEN. 


“J«  me  rappelai  houreuseiiient  uno  maxim©  de  feu  mon  grand-pere,  qui 
avait  coutume  de  dire  que  tout  est  permis  aux  dames,  et  que  tout  ce  qui 
vient  d’elles  est  grace  et  faveur.” 

M.  SiLVESTRE  Bonnard. 


A  LITTLE  while  ago  there  was  a  case  reported  in  the  newspapers  in 
which  the  author  of  a  book  about  women  prosecuted  a  critic 
thereof.  The  extracts  from  it  given  in  the  papers  did  not  en¬ 
courage  me  (if  I  may  say  it  without  a  legal  risk)  to  read  the  book 
in  question,  and  I  am,  therefore,  ignorant  if  it  contained  any 
reasoned  considerations  of  women’s  position  in  contemporary 
society,  or  if  (as  the  extracts  suggested)  it  was  a  merely  violent 
denunciation.  To  attack  a  w'hole  sex,  save  perhaps  in  an  epigram 
or  so,  is  an  obviously  foolish  proceeding,  impossible  to  any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  interest  in  social  history  and  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  smug  gallantries  which  are  still  employed  by  a 
certain  sort  of  writers  when  they  speak  of  women  generally,  are 
also  irrelevant  to  the  facts  of  modern  life.  I  have  quoted,  how¬ 
ever,  a  general  compliment,  too  naive  and  kindly  to  offend  the  most 
determined  woman,  at  the  head  of  this  essay,  to  indicate  that  my 
own  mental  attitude  to  women  is  all  that  there  is  of  the  most 
deferential,  chivalrous,  and  even  romantic.  I  indicate  this  fact 
because  the  task  I  have  set  myself  might  suggest  to  a  thoughtless 
reader  an  idea  that  I  have  some  vulgar  and  stupid  wish  to  say  dis¬ 
agreeable  things.  We  have  all  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  un¬ 
satisfied  aspirations  of  women  and  the  unfair  limitations  imposed 
upon  them.  But  I  have  come  across,  also,  a  good  deal  of  floating 
discontent  on  the  part  of  men,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  with 
the  condition  of  women,  and  the  case  I  have  referred  to  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  I  might  attempt  to  give  some  rational  account 
of  this  discontent,  to  investigate  its  causes,  to  estimate  its  worth, 
and  to  set  forth  the  probable  solution  of  the  matter  in  the  progress 
of  contemporary  civilisation.  It  is  clearly  convenient,  therefore, 
that  I  should  be  able  to  disclaim  any  personal  reason  for  showing 
this  discontent ;  that  I  should  be  able  to  examine  it  as  an  impartial 
philosopher.  The  discontent  means,  of  course,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  discontented,  women  are  given  unfair  advantages  in  life. 
Personally,  I  do  not  suffer  by  them ;  as  a  philosopher,  then,  I  can 
examine  and  explain  them  impartially ;  as  a  man  I  can  make  an 
old-fashioned  bow  and  assure  society  that  it  has  my  permission  to 
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give  as  many  unfair  advantages  to  women  (at  the  expense  of  other 
men)  as  it  chooses. 

It  has  been  alleged— if  publicly,  I  know  not;  frequently  to  me 
in  private— that  over  large  sections  of  the  community  women  have 
an  illogical  combination  of  chances.  That  on  the  one  hand  they 
claim  and  are  acquiring  equal  opportunities  with  men  in  the  work- 
a-day  world,  and  on  the  other  claim  and  are  given  the  right  to  be 
supported  in  idleness,  in  mere  pleasure-seeking  or  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  or  artistic  tastes,  by  the  work  of  men.  So  that  large 
numbers  of  men  are  at  this  disadvantage,  that  they  have  to  work 
both  for  their  own  subsistence  and  that  of  an  idle  person,  or  idle 
persons,  as  well,  and  are  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  women  who  have  the  spring-board  of  private  security 
at  the  expense  of  other  men’s  work.  Sometimes  I  have  heard  a 
complaint  of  a  simpler  nature,  namely,  that  it  is  unfair  to  many 
a  man  that  he  should  have  to  work  so  hard  that  neither  time  nor 
energy  is  left  him  for  the  intellectual  or  aesthetic  life  while  he 
supports  in  comfortable  idleness,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  agreeable 
studies,  a  woman  who  contributes  practically  nothing  to  the 
domestic  economy.  The  former  complaint  is  sometimes  reason¬ 
able  for  an  individual  case,  but  logically  pushed  is  inconsistent 
with  itself.  The  latter  complaint  is  heard  less  frequently,  because 
it  offends  traditional  sentiment  and  appears  unmanly,  but  the  basis 
for  it  in  life  occurs  more  often.  It  is  the  former,  more  complicated 
position  which  has  given  point  to  the  whole  matter,  and  the  man 
who  makes  the  simpler  complaint  finds  courage — if  he  does  and 
if  you  call  it  courage — to  do  so  because  of  this  female  competition , 
though  it  may  not  affect  himself.  But  there  are  two  causes  at 
work,  the  movement  towards .  the  economic  independence  of 
women,  and  the  abolition,  due  to  modern  improvements  and 
facilities  of  material  life,  of  the  domestic  work  which  was  once 
performed  by  them  and  was  economically  the  counterpart  of  the 
outside  work  done  by  the  men.  It  is  in  this  cause  that  the 
genuine  basis  of  complaint  lies,  and  the  remedy  for  the  grievance 
(if  grievance  there  be)  is  precisely  in  the  economic  independence 
of  women  which  at  present  stimulates  the  complaint.  These  are 
elementary  considerations,  no  doubt,  and  are  very  far  from  being 
novel.  I  mention  them  to  show  the  point  of  view  from  which  I 
propose  to  discuss  the  men’s  disadvantages.  A  more  profitable 
discussion,  it  is  probable,  would  begin  much  deeper,  in  that  still 
obscure  division  of  biology  or  physiology  which  is  barbarously 
called  sexualogy ;  but  had  I  the  necessary  science,  ihis  is  not  the 
place  for  such  an  incursion.  I  confine  myself  to  some  incidents 
which  attend  the  present  stages  of  our  social  progress,  believing 
that  even  a  superficial  observation  of  them  may  not  be  \vithout  its 
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suggestions.  And  since  the  matter  is  first  of  all  economical,  i: 
may  be  useful  to  make  our  divisions  according  to  the  uppermost 
fact  in  modern  life — income. 

There  can  be  no  fair  grievance  of  the  sort  which  forms  my 
subject  among  the  “  idle  rich.”  A  rich  and  idle  man  may  think 
he  supports  his  wife,  but,  economically,  the  community  supports 
them  both.  Moreover,  the  objects  for  which  a  community  sup¬ 
ports  rich  and  idle  people — the  benefit  and  delight  derived  by  it 
from  their  encouragement  of  art  and  science,  the  excellence  of 
their  morals  and  the  charm  of  their  manners — are  served  even 
better  by  the  women  than  the  men.  Nor  can  the  very  rich  man 
who  makes  his  riches  complain.  If,  unhappily,  his  wife  is  a  mere 
luxury  or  ornament  in  his  life,  it  is  one  he  can  well  afford.  It  is 
when  you  come  to  the  moderately  rich  man  of  commerce  or  a  pro¬ 
fession — let  us  say  with  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  a  year — 
that  a  case  for  a  grievance  here  and  there,  very  exceptional, 
may  be  set  up.  Let  me  observe  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
divisions,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  cases  of  life,  the 
cases  in  which  every  one  concerned  is  content,  when  the  man 
thinks  it  a  privilege  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  comfort  of  his  wife, 
and  she  makes  him  a  thousandfold  return,  and  so  forth.  I  am 
concerned  only  with  the  discontented  men,  the  exceptions.  Very 
w'ell.  In  this  condition  of  life  the  sumptuary  customs  of  England 
may  make  it  natural  that  a  woman  should  insist  on  her  husband 
working  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  powers  to  provide  her  with  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  and  the  husband  may  be  unable  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  his  wife,  her  family,  their  friends,  and  traditions.  In 
the  result,  you  have  a  man  working  beyond  the  possibility  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  intellect,  the  art,  or  even  the  sports  of  his  day.  And  the 
woman?  The  management  of  her  house  and  the  care  of  her 
children  take  up  all  her  time?  But  do  they,  in  modern  conditions? 
They  may,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  they  should.  The  care  of 
children  may  fitly  occupy  the  whole  of  a  woman’s  time.  But,  as  a 
rule,  in  such  a  household  as  I  indicate,  the  succession  of  nurses 
and  nursery -governesses,  and  afterw'ards  of  schools  or  tutors,  re¬ 
lieves  the  mother  of  all  educative  work ;  and  the  children  them¬ 
selves  being  occupied  with  their  games  and  lessons,  it  is  likely  that 
the  time  devoted  to  them  by  the  mother,  by  reason  of  simple 
affection,  wdll  not  exceed  an  hour  or  so  a  day.  It  is  possible  that 
there  are  no  children ;  when  there  are,  we  all  observe  that  the 
families  of  the  well-to-do  are,  on  the  average,  smaller  than  they 
were  wont  to  be.  As  to  the  management  of  the  house,  where 
all  the  manual  work  is  done  by  others,  and  everything,  except 
for  the  cooking  of  food,  is  bought  ready-made,  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  supervision  should  be  a  lengthy 
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task— want  of  intelligence  and  method  would  be  implied.  At 
least,  we  all  know  women  whose  houses  are  perfectly  ordered  and 
comfortable,  and  who  can  spare  many  hours  a  day  for  extra¬ 
domestic  concerns.  We  have,  then — in  these  few  cases  of 
grievances — an  over- worked  man,  and  a  woman  with  most  of  her 
time  free  for  pleasure  or  “  self-improvement.”  In  either  case 
the  man  may  complain  with  a  show  of  fairness  that  he  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  ;  he  also  may  have  a  taste  for  pleasure,  or  he  also  may 
wish  to  improve  his  mind  and  artistic  perceptions.  It  may  happen 
that  he,  at  the  start  of  equal  gifts  and  attainments  with  his  wife, 
may  fall  so  far  behind  her  for  want  of  opportunity  that  his  society 
becomes  uninteresting  to  her.  Another  man’s  society  may  be 
more  agreeable.  Perhaps  the  other  man  is  ”  my  ancient  friend, 
Don  Juan.”  And  all  the  while  the  husband  works  for  an  un¬ 
reasonable  number  of  hours  a  day  and  pays  for  everything.  I 
confess  that  when  he  complains  I  am  touched.  You  see,  when 
the  average  woman,  even  at  this  level  of  life,  was  more  or  less  of 
a  household  drudge  and  his  confessed  inferior,  he  had  some  return, 
in  vanity,  if  in  nothing  else.  But  now  that  out  of  his  own  dull 
exertions  in  her  behalf  she  makes  herself  his  superior  in  many 
ways  (possibly  even  at  golf!),  and  at  least  claims  an  equality  all 
round,  his  case  may  move  a  compassionate  heart. 

The  grievances — or  the  basis  for  grievances — grow  in  number  as 
we  gradually  reach  a  lower  income,  since  there  is  even  less  of  the 
domestic  supervision  and  the  social  activities  which  are  partially 
for  the  man’s  advantage  also.  I  cannot  be  minutely  accurate  in 
figures,  but  I  am  now  contemplating  a  division  of  society  where, 
roughly  to  put  it,  marriage  is  not  indulged  in  without  an  income 
of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  (Happily, 
English  society  is  not  rigidly  divided  by  income,  but  my  subject 
compels  me  to  keep  to  it ;  the  reader  will  imagine  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions.)  Here,  by  the  w^ay,  as  in  the  other  division,  there  mingles 
in  the  society  a  number  of  men  too  poor  to  marry,  and  I  am 
reminded  that  I  have  heard  complaints  from  them  in  regard  to 
the  unfair  advantages,  not  of  wives,  but  of  female  relations.  Both 
sorts  may  be  set  forth  by  an  example,  as  clearly  as  by  general 
statement,  and  perhaps  less  dully.  I  take  some  old  friends  of 
mine,  the  Brown  family.  Colonel  Brown  had  a  small  private 
income  in  addition  to  his  half -pay,  and  lived  in  Sussex.  He  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  between  the  eldest  and  youngest  of 
whom  the  difference  in  age  was  only  five  years.  I  will  call  them, 
for  convenience,  the  Browni  and  Brownae.  The  complaint  made 
to  me  came  from  Brownus  major,  and  was  as  follows.  He  was 
sent  to  a  public  school  and  a  university,  so  that  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-three  his  education  w'as  more  expensive  than  that  of  the 
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Brownae ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  got  less  good  from  it,  since 
they  acquired  some  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  some 
artistic  accomplishments,  while  he  was  taught  nothing  at  all.  At 
twenty -three  he  was  sent  into  a  bank,  and  his  salary  of  ^80  a 
year  was  supplemented  by  a  very  small  allow^ance  from  the 
Colonel,  who  considered  that  it  w’as  time  Brownus  major  made  his 
own  living.  He  dw’elt  in  small  and  uncomfortable  lodgings ;  his 
food  had  to  be  of  the  simplest  sort,  and  sometimes,  when  he  was 
out  of  pocket,  was  hardly  sufficient ;  he  had  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
about  paying  his  way ;  his  hours  of  work  were  long ;  he  had  few 
friends,  and  amusements  which  cost  money  he  could  enjoy  but 
seldom.  Meanwhile,  the  Browmae  lived  on  in  Sussex  with  their 
parents.  They  had  absolute  security,  a  pleasant  table,  a  com¬ 
fortable  allowance  for  dress  and  pocket-money,  and  no  necessity  to 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  passed  their  time  in  a  round  of 
simple  enjoyments — hockey,  golf,  lawm  tennis,  dinners,  “  small 
dances,”  theatricals,  the  agreeable  society  of  the  district.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  for  some  years,  and  I  confess  that  at 
the  end  of  them  it  did  seem  as  though  the  sisters  had  had  the  best 
of  it.  They  were  brimming  with  health  and  life  and  good  spirits ; 
Brownus  major  looked  tired  and  pale  and  discontented.  I  think 
they  rather  despised  him  for  having  ceased  to  be  their  equal  in 
games.  Neither  was  a  clever  girl,  but  their  wits,  not  having 
been  confined  to  rows  of  figures  many  hours  a  day,  w^ere  brighter 
and  fresher  than  his.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  tenable  position 
that  this  was  all  for  the  best,  even  as  a  type,  if  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  depends  mostly  on  the  mothers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
one,  Browma  minor,  married — a  rich  man,  so  that  comfort  and,  if 
she  likes,  idleness  are  secured  to  her.  The  Colonel  is  dead  now, 
and  his  half-pay  terminated.  Mrs.  Brown  and  Browma  major  live 
on  the  small  private  income,  in  a  smaller  house,  but  much  in  the 
same  way,  with  plenty  of  amusement  and  no  work  for  Browna 
major.  Brownus  major  toils  on  in  his  bank,  and  has  reached  a 
salary  of  ^140  a  year.  For  three  weeks  in  the  year  he  can  share 
in  his  sister’s  pleasures.  I  glance  for  a  moment  at  Brownus  minor. 
He  was  a  brighter  boy,  and  gained  a  place  in  a  public  office.  To 
this  he  gradually  added  the  labour  of  writing  for  magazines,  and 
now,  by  working  on  an  average  for  ten  hours  a  day,  is  enabled 
to  support  a  wife  in  considerable  comfort.  Her  luncheon  parties, 
at  which  he,  of  course,  cannot  be  present,  are  popular.  I  have 
never  heard  him  complain,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  thoroughly 
enjoys  the  situation.  I  mention  his  case  merely  because  Brownus 
major,  w^ho  is  rather  a  crude  misogynist,  adduces  it  as  another 
injustice  to  men.  For  his  own  case,  however,  I  think  there  is 
something  to  be  said. 
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We  may  now  pass  to  a  range  of  life  in  which  it  is  a  question 
for  a  wife  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  actual  housework  she  shall 
do.  Let  us  suppose  a  five-roomed  cottage — a  kitchen,  a  parlour, 
and  three  other  rooms — and  a  husband  making  £200  a  year,  the 
income  of  a  lucky  clerk  or  of  a  highly-skilled  workman.  The 
housework  can  be  done  easily  by  a  wife  in  average  health,  and 
leave  her  a  reasonable  leisure.  If  her  husband  is  a  skilled  work¬ 
man  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  she  will  do  it,  and  if  he  has  any 
grievance  at  all  it  is  that  in  the  widespread  ignorance  of  domestic 
arts  in  this  country  the  work  will  probably  be  ill  done.  That  is 
hardly  the  wife’s  fault,  as  an  individual  woman  ;  and  I  have  some¬ 
times  thought  that  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  the  energy  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  Christian  theology  to  unwilling  Orientals  could 
be  directed  to  the  salvation  of  lower  middle-class  digestions  at 
home.  In  any  case  the  wife  wdll  do  less  work  than  of  old,  since 
so  much  that  was  made  at  home  is  now  bought  ready-made.  But 
shall  she  keep  a  servant  ?  As  I  said ,  if  she  is  the  wife  of  a  skilled 
artisan,  she  will  not,  following  the  fashion  of  her  class.  And  here, 
by  the  way,  is  the  great  advantage  in  life  of  the  mechanical 
engineering  folk,  a  comparatively  new  class  among  us,  who,  if 
successful,  make  more  money  than  the  sum  I  have  mentioned,  but 
have  few  silly  ‘  ‘  appearances  ’  ’  to  support ,  and  spend  their  earn¬ 
ings  in  real  pleasures.  But  if  her  husband  is  a  clerk  she  will  very 
likely  want  a  servant,  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  When  she 
makes  up  for  the  expense  by  work  of  her  own  he  can  have  no  com¬ 
plaint.  I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  a  woman  prefers  to  work 
all  day  at  ill-paid  needlework  to  doing  the  simple  work  of  such  a 
menage;  it  seems  idiotic  to  me,  but  there  is  no  economical 
grievance  for  the  man.  But  if  he  has  to  work  longer  hours  and 
deny  himself  the  cheapest  pleasures  for  the  sake  of  a  servant? 
Well,  then,  sentiment  and  manliness  will  most  often  keep  him 
from  complaint ;  but  if  he  does  complain,  I  am  inclined  to  lend  him 
my  ear. 

In  all  these  cases  other  than  economical  causes  operate,  varying 
strength  of  wills,  selfishness,  uxoriousness,  many  things.  Also, 
I  am  far  from  denying  that  very  often  there  is  a  quite  opposite 
grievance  :  there  are  the  Robinsons  as  well  as  the  Browns,  for 
example,  the  Robinson  family  in  w'hich  the  girls  have  been 
systematically  sacrificed  to  the  boys,  the  reasonable  chances  of  life 
denied  them  for  their  brothers’  benefit.  But,  from  the  economical 
iX)int  of  view ,  it  appears  that  scattered  over  our  society  there  are 
cases  where  women  have  unfair  advantages,  and  where,  if  the  men 
are  not  compensated  for  these,  or  rendered  blind  to  them  by  other 
considerations,  they  may  have  ground  for  complaint. 

When  we  reach  the  level  in  which  the  housework  must  be  done 
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by  the  wife,  or  female  relations,  the  ground  for  discontent  comes 
to  an  end  (as  it  ends  at  the  other  extreme  in  the  idle  rich) ;  all  the 
more,  because  here  we  find  most  commonly  the  women  earning 
outside  wages  as  well.  At  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  consider 
the  other  ground  of  complaint,  female  competition.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  inconsistent  with  the  simple  complaint,  but  it  gives 
point  to  it,  because  the  increasing  activity  of  women  outside  their 
homes  forces  on  the  discontented  man  the  fact  that,  though 
economically  he  is  supporting  a  dependant,  otherwise  he  is  sup¬ 
porting  a  person  who  claims  equal  freedom  of  will  and  general 
independence  with  himself. 

I  have  suggested  that  this  very  female  competition,  this  step 
towards  economic  independence  of  women,  is  a  possible  remedy 
for  such  grievances  as  I  have  mentioned.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the 
only  one,  or  that  it  is  an  obviously  advisable  course.  It  is  beyond 
the  range  of  my  subject  to  go  deeply  into  that,  and  it  is  useless 
to  go  into  it  superficially.  I  may,  however,  venture  on  a  few 
remarks  round  about  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against 
women  working  at  all.  While  writing  these  pages  I  have  read 
an  article  in  a  daily  paper  by  Mrs.  Craigie,  in  which  she,  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  gifted  observer  and  student  of  life,  and,  by  the  way, 
herself  an  indefatigable  worker,  protests  against  women  doing 
any  work,  and  urges  on  fathers  their  duty  to  provide  dowries  for 
their  daughters.  Of  course,  if  it  is  proved  to  be  good  for  the  race 
that  women  should  be  without  professional  work,  not  only  for  a 
comparatively  short  time  before  and  after  childbirth,  but  all  their 
lives,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But  what  Mrs.  Craigie  and 
other  objectors  really  mean  (as  it  seems  to  me)  is  not  work,  but 
over- work.  She  speaks  of  a  w^oman  “  who  does  far  more  than  a 
man  for  far  less  pay,  goes  home  to  a  sloppy  meal  she  is  too  weary 
to  eat,  and  a  lonely  evening  too  sad  to  be  described.”  These  evils 
are  not  due  to  the  mere  fact  of  her  working  :  they  are  due  to 
an  ill-regulated  labour-market,  and  the  want  of  provision  for  cheap 
and  rational  amusement.  Partly  they  are  due  to  the  failure  of 
women,  so  far,  to  combine  as  men  combine  in  labour  unions.  But 
over-work  is  bad  for  men  also ;  most  of  the  men  who  work  in  this 
country  work  too  much ;  that  is  to  say ,  too  little  time  and  energy 
are  left  them  for  life  and  education.  Suppose  a  man  who  works 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  a  wife  whose  home  duties  consume  one  hour ; 
would  it  not  be  well  if  he  could  work  less  and  she  more  ?  Where 
is  the  economic  necessity  that  if  she  work  at  all,  she  must  work 
as  hard  as  he,  and  for  insufficient  pay?  Is  human  intelligence 
really  unequal  to  the  problem? 

I  will  not  alarm  my  readers  by  preaching  any  crude  socialism. 
Pr.  Karl  Pearson,  whose  works  fed  the  socialistic  aspirations  of 
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my  youth,  sees  in  the  desire  of  women  for  economic  independence 
an  argument  for  socialism  of  a  very  sweeping  sort.  My  view  is 
more  practical  now,  and  I  find  a  moderate  and  cautious  exercise  of 
State-control  in  labour  a  very  practicable  ingredient  in  my  general 
politics.  The  interference  of  the  State  with  a  crude  capitalist 
system  has  proceeded  far  since  the  days  when  the  successful  pupils 
of  the  Manchester  School  were  allowed  to  work  children  to  death, 
and  will  proceed  further  yet.  Because  a  woman  may  not  be  able 
to  work  for  so  many  hours  as  a  man,  or  because  there  are  periods 
when  she  cannot  work  at  all,  is  no  reason  why  she  cannot  work. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  women  among  us  who  either  have 
no  domestic  duties,  or  whose  domestic  duties,  which  modern 
facilities  have  so  greatly  reduced,  are  very  light.  Many  of  them 
clamour  for  chances  to  work,  and  my  exceptional  complaining 
men,  at  least,  are  absurd  to  resist  that  clamour.  If  the  Brownae 
had  had  some  paying  employment,  the  lot  of  Brownus  major  had 
not  been  so  bard.  As  for  ill  effects  on  men’s  chances  for  work 
from  female  competition,  that,  again,  is  an  affair  of  a  rightly 
regulated  labour  market,  an  ideal,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  to  be 
attained,  but  not  impossible  to  approach.  I  think  the  only  men 
who  need  absolutely  suffer  are  the  writers  of  contemporary  fiction , 
which  is  almost  exclusively  read  by  women,  since  their  public 
would  be  at  less  frequent  leisure. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  this  paper  to  England.  I  should  have 
spoken  of  America  if  I  had  more  direct  knowledge  of  its  social  life. 


Americans  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  however,  seem  to  accept 
it  as  an  inevitable  rule  of  life  that  men  must  work  and  women 
must  enjoy  themselves.  That  I  observe  of  the  well-to-do ;  the 
working  women  in  American  factories  seem  to  need  protection 
even  more  than  their  sisters  in  England.  In  any  case,  I  should 
have  confined  myself  to  the  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  world.  A  fanciful 
thinker  might  say  that  the  Teutonic  race — the  Teuton  as  an 
element  in  our  origin — as  distinct  from  Latins  and  Celts,  is  work¬ 
ing  out  a  new’  attitude  to  women,  a  new  position  for  them  in 
civilisation.  Another  might  point  to  Germany  and  smile,  to  be 
answered  that  German  social  civilisation  is  backward,  but  on  our 
own  road.  Who  knows?  The  old  attitude  to  woman  as  an  angel 
or  a  “  plaything  ”  is  so  implicit  in  the  romance  and  colour  of  our 
life,  that  middle-aged  men,  like  the  writer,  may  sigh,  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  new  horizon,  for  romance  and  colour  lost.  But  that  is  ^ 
feeble  thought.  There  is  no  true  war  between  independence  and 
romance.  It  may  even  be  that  the  grandfather  of  M.  Silvestre 
Bonnard,  could  he  live  again  some  hundreds  of  years  hence,  might 
make  his  remark  with  no  suggestion  of  irony.  For  my  part,  I 
repeat  it  with  a  reverence. 


G.  S.  Street. 
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It  was  in  the  “  tuppenny  tube”  that  the  idea  first  came  to  me. 

I  was  filing  out  of  the  long  car  as  expeditiously  as  I  could,  consi¬ 
dering  that  I  had  to  disentangle  my  feet  from  the  heels  of  my 
fellow  man,  when  a  stern  being  in  the  brass  buttons  of  authority 
gave  me  an  unnecessary  push,  remarking  briefly,  ‘‘Hurry  up,” 
and  before  I  could  wither  him  with  a  glance,  the  red  light  at  the 
back  of  the  train  was  winking  jocosely  at  me,  so  there  was  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  follow  my  fellow  sufferers,  swallow  my  resent¬ 
ment  along  with  the  bad  air,  and  proceed  to  soar  upward. 

Having  recovered  my  mental  balance  I  began  to  laugh.  The 
awful  majesty  of  temporary  power  from  a  protoplasm  up !  It  is 
indeed  a  curious  fact  that  the  world  is  not  so  much  governed  by 
its  ruling  classes  as  by  the  lower  ones,  who  exercise  their  tem¬ 
porary  tyranny — in  whatever  capacity  it  be — with  a  colossal  arro¬ 
gance  that  leaves  the  arrogance  of  a  higher  sphere  leagues  behind. 

I  have  seen  great  ladies,  majestic  beings  in  their  own  drawing¬ 
rooms,  wait  patiently  before  a  counter  while  the  young  ‘‘  sales 
lady  ”  finished  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  colleague  in 
imitation  diamonds.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  in  private 
life  the  young  ‘‘  sales  lady  ”  was  not  at  all  proud ;  but  place  her 
behind  a  counter,  and  it  gives  her  a  moral  support  that  makes  her 
rise  superior  to  the  aristocracy  and  crush  the  middle  classes. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  pathetic  sight  of  a  distinguished  general 
—one  who  fought  and  won  a  battle  in  the  American  Civil  War  that 
decided  the  fortunes  of  the  North — buying  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  from 
a  superior  young  person  in  a  glove  store.  He  waited  a  long  time 
very  patiently  while  she  exchanged  a  light  badinage  wdth  an  idle 
youth  w’ith  a  magnificent  cane  which  he  sucked. 

‘‘If  you  please,”  the  general  ventured,  seeing  the  talk  was  not 
of  business.  The  haughtiness  with  which  she  turned  on  him ! 
‘‘  What  do  you  want?  ” 

She  leaned  on  the  counter  with  both  hands  in  that  most  delight¬ 
fully  engaging  and  characteristic  of  shop  attitudes.  No,  there  was 
no  badinage  for  the  poor  general,  and  as  he  had  no  taste  and  no 
ideas,  she  sold  him  the  most  dreadful  yellow  gloves  with  which  he 
was  burdened  when  we  met  at  the  door.  He  showed  them  to  me 
rather  piteously.  ‘‘  They  don’t  look  right,  somehow,”  he  sighed. 
‘‘  Why  don’t  you  change  them?  ”  I  urged.  ‘‘  Because,”  the  great 
man  whispered,  whose  courage  was  famous  in  the  land,  ‘‘  because 
I’m  afraid  of  her.” 
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Oh,  the  terrible  tyranny  of  the  shop  girls,  or,  rather,  as  we  live 
in  a  democratic  age  and  one  is  as  good  as  the  other,  the  shop  young 
ladies.  When  one  of  them  waits  on  me,  or,  to  be  quite  exact, 
when  I  grovel  to  her,  and  she  is  very  short  and  snappish  and  un¬ 
interested,  1  wonder  what  can  be  the  kind  of  superior  being  to 
whom  she,  so  to  speak,  bends  the  knee?  Sometimes  I  think  it 
must  be  the  sliopw'alker,  a  great  man,  but  human,  except  perhaps 
at  Christmas  time,  but  then  I  suspect  he  also  may  be  afraid  of 
her. 

When  she  cries  ‘  ‘  sign  ’  ’  at  the  top  of  her  penetrating  voice ,  and 
I  am  ignominiously  proved  to  have  bought  nothing,  I  realise  that 
I  am  disgraced,  and  I  can  hardly  bear  the  united  glances  of  the 
young  lady’s  scornful  eye,  and  the  milder  but  still  reproachful 
glance  of  the  shopwalker,  w^ho  catechises  me  firmly  for  reasons 
why  I  don’t  buy,  and  offers  me  instead  everything  under  the  sun 
that  I  don’t  want.  I  think  if  my  soul  ever  presumes  to  rebel  it  is 
when  the  young  lady,  not  having  what  I  am  in  search  of,  kindly 
advises  me  as  to  what  I  really  do  want — but  even  the  traditional 
worm  has  been  knowm  to  turn. 

There  is  a  delicate  difference  between  the  English  and  the 
American  young  sales  lady.  The  American,  being  the  daughter  of 
the  free,  and  distinctly  of  the  independent,  and  having  the  chance 
of  being  the  future  wife  or  mother  or  mother-in-law  of  presidents, 
does  not  demean  herself  to  be  on  a  sympathetic  footing  with  the 
public.  If  the  public  wishes  to  buy,  she  is  willing  to  sell,  but  is 
perfectly  indifferent.  Look  wistfully  into  the  American  sales 
lady’s  perfectly  cold  eye,  if  you  are  a  wobbly  lady  and  want  some 
one  to  make  up  your  mind  for  you,  and  you  are  met  by  a  wall  of 
the  bleakest  ice ;  nor  does  she  thaw  when  you  have  bought  for  a 
large  amount.  She  calls  “  kish  ”  in  a  shrill,  unmoved  voice, 
which  summons  a  small  boy  or  girl,  who  bears  your  money  to  the 
counting-house ;  thereupon  she  looks  indifferently  over  your  head 
while  you  wait  for  the  change ,  and  you  feel  that  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  you  have  failed  to  please  her. 

The  result  of  this  admirable  attitude  of  indifference  is  that 
America  is  the  paradise  of  “shoppers,”  ladies  w^ho  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  whatever  of  buying,  but  who  do  love  to  see  new  things.  It 
lies  really  between  you  and  your  conscience  how  many  bales  of 
goods  you  have  unpacked  without  the  remotest  idea  of  purchasing 
anything.  If  at  the  end  you  make  a  few  disparaging  remarks  and 
retire  from  the  scene,  the  sales  lady  replaces  the  goods,  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  your  having  bought  nothing. 

The  English  shop  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  a  personal 
affront  if  you  do  not  buy  ;  but  there  is  excuse  for  her  often  enough , 
for  in  some  shops,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  cruel  regulation  that  if 
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she  misses  a  certain  number  of  sales  she  is  discharged.  Whether 
it  pays  to  scare  the  sales  lady  into  terrorising  her  customers  to 
death  I  do  not  know  ;  personally,  I  avoid  such  shops  ;  I  cannot  be 
lured  twice  into  buying  what  I  don’t  want  because  of  the  frown 
of  the  young  lady,  nor  does  it  even  soothe  my  ruffled  feelings  when 
the  shop- walker  thanks  me  profusely  as  he  countersigns  the  bill. 

If  I  kept  a  shop  I  should  be  very  particular  as  to  the  young  sales 
lady’s  nose :  some  are  so  superior,  they  just  crush  the  public. 
England  is  proof  that  it  is  not  the  eye  that  is  born  to  command, 
but  the  stately  Roman  nose.  It  has  given  the  world  quite  a  wrong 
idea  of  Englishmen  who  have  gone  on  their  triumphant  way  in 
the  wake  of  that  majestic  feature  to  the  alarm  and  respect  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  when,  had  it  been  less  aggressive,  the  world 
might  possibly  now  fear  England  less  and  love  her  more.  Yet, 
such  trivialities  make  history. 

If  you  have  a  good  conscience,  the  only  wielder  of  temporary 
power  who  appears  mighty  and  yet  mild  is  the  policeman.  To 
the  bad  conscience  he  represents  more  the  solid  terrors  of  the  law 
than  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  himself.  He  is  the  only  creature  from 
whom  familiarity  never  takes  away  any  of  his  terrors.  We  once 
had  an  old  cook  who  put  it  in  a  nutshell.  “  Happy  is  he  who  can 
look  a  policeman  in  the  face,”  she  declared.  The  wisdom  of  it! 
After  all,  is  not  half  the  world  running  away  from  retributive  jus¬ 
tice?  Think,  then,  of  the  blessing  of  a  legalised  conscience.  To 
be  at  peace  with  the  policeman !  Think  of  the  rapture  of  envy  a 
poor,  hunted-down  burglar  must  feel  as  he  sees  an  ordinary  citizen 
pass  that  awful  being  in  a  helmet  without  a  quake. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  to  the  great  and  polite  one  my 
little  tribute  of  gratitude  in  the  name  of  all  the  spinsters,  widows, 
nursemaids,  and  puppy  dogs  who  cross  the  street  in  the  security  of 
his  outstretched  hand,  and  of  all  maiden  ladies,  English  and 
American,  who  seek  his  advice  and  ask  him  perplexing  questions, 
which  he  alone  can  answer,  for  he  is  admittedly  a  combination  of 
the  street  directory,  the  dictionary,  and  the  new  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  ”  up-to-date.  I  have  often  wondered  if  he  ever  un¬ 
bends.  Does  he  ever  take  off  his  boots  and  his  helmet,  or  does  he 
sleep  in  them?  Does  he  ever  sit  down?  It  must  be  a  great  joy 
and  pride  to  be  his  wife  ;  to  be,  as  it  were,  on  such  friendly  terms 
with  the  traffic.  I  am  sure  that,  if  she  loves  him,  she  asks  him 
no  questions. 

Here,  I  really  must  digress  just  enough  to  say  that  till  women 
can  be  policemen,  and  can  stand  like  magnificent  statues  in  the 
turmoil  of  vehicles  and  direct  the  tumult  with  one  finger — without 
a  moment’s  confusion — not  until  then  will  I  believe  that  they  have 
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been  chosen  by  destiny  to  do  man’s  work.  Bless  the  policeman  ! 
May  his  wages  be  raised — he  deserves  it ! 

The  temporary  power  of  a  cabman  is  often  concentrated  in  a 
moment  of  intense  anguish  for  his  fare  when,  if  a  four-wheeler,  he 
rolls  off  his  box,  stares  at  the  money  dropped  into  a  very  dirty 
paw,  makes  a  speech  which  ranges  from  reproach  to  vituperation, 
and  follows  you  until  a  beneficent  front  door  closes  on  your 
anguish.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  take  the  bloom  from  the 
smartest  toilette.  I  think  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  range  of 
civilisation  who  has  such  a  power  to  inflict  humiliation  on  one  as  a 
cabman !  He  has  that  delicate  perception  that  he  knows  just 
when  his  remarks  will  cut  like  a  lash.  He  always  grumbles  on 
principle,  and  you  would  rather  give  him  your  whole  fortune  than 
have  him  make  a  spectacle  of  you  before  those  other  temporaries, 
the  footmen.  As  if  he  didn’t  know  it,  and  as  if  he  did  not  always 
choose  the  noblest  of  these  as  witnesses.  You  know  that  you  have 
over- paid  him,  and  so  does  he,  but  he  follows  you  with  running 
remarks  in  the  form  of  a  soliloquy  which  increases  in  virulence  as 
you  flee  before  him,  and  which  produces  that  peculiar  contortion  of 
face  in  the  well-bred  footman  in  which  a  grin  battles  with  a 
countenance  of  stone. 

Those  awful  footmen  !  I  do  believe  that  a  cabby,  in  spite  of  his 
bad  language,  is  sometimes  the  prey  of  softer  emotions;  I  know'  by 
observation  that  he  often  smokes  a  pipe,  and  from  the  way  I  have 
seen  his  chariot  lean  up  against  the  pavement  of  the  nearest 
saloon,  and  from  the  w'ay  he  has  come  out  with  a  frightfully  red 
face,  smacking  his  lips,  I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  “  bigoted  ”  total 
abstainer.  I  even  picture  him  as  retired  to  a  mews,  and  in  that 
peaceful  retreat,  with  the  family  washing  flapping  over  his  head, 
enjoying  respite  from  timid  fares  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

There  is  a  monumental  prejudice  against  four-wheelers.  It  is 
even  growing.  Once  I  used  to  frolic  about  in  them,  flitting  from 
one  afternoon  tea  to  the  other;  now  when  I  ask  for  one  it  is,  if 
possible,  secretly,  and  always  apologetically.  Why  is  it?  They 
cost  the  same  as  hansoms,  but  w’hy  are  they  so  plebeian?  Even 
a  ’bus  is  not  so  low.  Servants  respect  you  more  even  if  they  know' 
that  you  get  into  a  ’bus  out  of  their  sight  than  if  they  witness  your 
downfall  into  a  four-wheeler.  Kings  have  driven  in  hansoms,  and 
Cabinet  Ministers  have  been  tipped  out  of  them ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a  King  or  a  Cabinet  Minister  driving  in  a  “  growler  ’  ’  ? 

Of  course,  a  ’bus  is  low,  but  you  need  not  say  you  came  in  one, 
only  you  must  be  careful !  The  other  day,  old  Lady  Toppingham 
called,  and  grew  quite  eloquent  on  the  levelling  influences  of 
’buses;  they  might  do  for  cooks  and  tradespeople,  she  said,  but 
her  principles  were  such  that  she  really  couldn’t  ride  in  one. 
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All  the  time  she  was  clutching  a  blue  punched  ’bus  ticket  on  the 
top  of  her  card-case  with  her  relentless  thumb.  I  agreed  with 
her,  and  said  that  I  also  never  could  nor  would,  and  no  sooner 
had  she  gone  than  I  was  off  to  Whiteley’s  on  top  of  a  blue  Ken¬ 
sington,  Still,  it  is  levelling,  and  you  should  alw’ays  pick  off  the 
straws  and  never  cling  to  the  tickets. 

However,  the  most  ignoble  conveyance  is  undoubtedly  the 
“  growler.”  To  go  in  one  to  a  smart  afternoon  reception  requires 
courage,  I  shall  never  forget  my  last  experience.  It  was  an 
awful  function,  and  both  sides  of  the  street  were  lined  with  private 
carriages,  and  a  double  row  of  footmen  graced  the  porte  coch'ere. 
My  four-wheeler  was  the  only  one  in  sight,  and  it  was  the  for- 
lornest  of  its  kind.  It  shook  like  jelly  and  rattled  like  artillery. 
A  burly  being  in  sackcloth  and  dirt  (instead  of  ashes)  rolled  off 
the  box ,  and  sixteen  perfectly-equipped  footmen  had  their  features 
set  to  a  preparatory  grin.  I  placed  my  pretty  shoe  on  the  dirtiest 
cab  step  in  London,  and  from  my  white-gloved  hand  I  dropped  a 
liberal  fare  into  a  grimy  paw.  To  the  joy  of  the  attendant  foot¬ 
men  the  owner  of  the  paw  said  the  most  appalling  things.  I 
stopped  the  hurricane  with  another  shilling,  and  flew  up  the 
steps  and  took  refuge  in  extra  haughtiness,  and  overdid  it !  I  was 
thankful  when  I  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  and  cooled 
off  in  the  icy  stare  of  the  other  guests — some  thirty  women  and 
two  men. 

Nothing  betrayed  that  I  was  a  “growler”  lady  as  I  shook  the 
limp  hand  of  my  hostess,  who  favoured  me  with  a  speechless 
smile  which  she  temporarily  detached  from  a  superior  man  in 
superior  garments,  such  as,  to  do  them  justice,  Englishmen  only 
know  how  to  wear.  He  was  very  perfect,  and  in  one  of  his  blank 
eyes  he  wore  a  glass.  I  don’t  know  his  name,  but  I  shall  never 
forget  him.  He  was  evidently  one  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  who 
only  know  of  four-wheelers  by  hearsay.  Whether  our  hostess 
stopped  smiling  long  enough  to  murmur  an  introduction  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  were  so  lost  among  the  furniture,  as  much  thrown 
on  each  other’s  society  as  if  w'e  were  on  a  desert  island,  so  that 
when  he  uttered,  inquiringly,  something  that  sounded  like  “  yum,” 
I  said  desperately,  knowing  it  could  strike  no  answering  chord, 
‘  ‘  I  came  in  a  four-wheeler ;  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage.”  Then  I  stopped,  blushing  and  embarrassed.  How 
would  he  express  his  scorn  !  I  stepped  aside  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  vanish  out  of  my  plebeian  neighbourhood;  but,  instead,  said 
this  gallant  Englishman,  bringing  his  eye-glass  to  bear  on  me, 
“  Ow — ow — really?  So  did  I.  Never  drive  in  anything  else.” 
Yes,  there  are  heroes  even  in  London  drawing-rooms. 

I  wonder  if  any  one  ever  heard  of  a  footman  with  wife  and 
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children !  Can  that  cast-iron  countenance  ever  unbend  ?  Does 
that  vacant  look  hide  mighty  thoughts,  or  does  it  hide  nothing? 

Is  a  footman  himself  ever  scorned?  I  do  hope  he  is,  for  he  has 
made  me  suffer  so  much.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  I 
owned  a  footman  I  should  be  too  proud  to  live,  and  yet  on  studying 
the  faces  of  my  fellow-men  so  blessed,  I  find  that  they  are  not 
proud,  but  quite  modest,  and  sometimes  even  shabby. 

Yes,  I  find  the  owners  of  footmen  mostly  less  prosperous  in 
appearance  than  their  servants,  while  the  possessor  of  a  butler 
and  footmen  galore  looks  quite  poor.  But  I  do  wonder  where 
footmen  go  when  they  are  old ;  I  never  saw  an  old  footman  but 
once,  and  that  was  in  a  registry  office.  In  that  dim  sanctuary 
dotted  by  desks  and  ornamented  by  agitated  ladies,  he  came  in. 

The  awful  temporary  power  of  registry  office  clerks,  how  they 
do  make  one  quail !  There  was  about  the  old  footman  a  fictitious 
smartness,  a  youthfulness  so  out  of  keeping  with  his  haggard  face 
that  it  gave  me  a  shock.  For  once  I  was  sorry  that  the  biter  was 
bit,  and  that  the  stony-hearted  clerk  behind  his  desk  imparted  his 
wisdom  with  such  brevity  and  disdain.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
insinuating  wistfulness  with  which  the  old  man  leaned  across  the 
desk,  and,  gracefully  using  his  well-brushed  silk  hat  as  shield, 
described  how  bad  times  were,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take 
any  place  at  all,  at  any  wages;  all  he  wanted  was  a  home.  He 
would  even  go  into  the  country — even  in  the  country  !  It  was  too 
pitiful,  and  my  heart  ached  for  him  as  I  recognised  in  the  shabby 
smartness  of  his  well-fitting  clothes  one  who  had  “  valete.i  ”  in 
higher  spheres.  By  the  way  he  held  his  top  hat  I  saw  how  per¬ 
fectly  he  had  studied  the  outside  of  manners.  The  cruelty  of  the 
beefy  clerk  was  colossal.  “We  can’t  place  old  footmen,  nobody 
wants  ’em.”  He  spoke  like  a  machine.  “  But  I’ll  take  your  name.” 
The  old  man  tripped  out  with  a  pathetic  lightness  as  if  to  prove  to 
us  all  by  a  sample  how  active  his  legs  still  were.  So  it  seems 
that  even  the  proudest  footman  may  meet  his  Nemesis. 

I  am  not  so  afraid  of  butlers  as  I  am  of  footmen.  I  have  never 
met  with  an  affable  footman,  but  I  have  known  one  or  two  butlers 
who  were  quite  fatherly.  With  one,  in  particular,  I  always  long 
to  shake  hands,  only  I  know  better.  I  admire  his  clothes  so  much. 
Never  for  an  instant  would  any  one  take  them  for  a  gentleman’s 
evening  clothes.  The  magnificent  girth  of  his  ample  tail  coat 
shadows  the  most  respectable  of  black  trousers ;  they  pretend  to 
no  higher  sphere,  but  are  perfect  for  the  state  of  society  in  which 
they  move.  A  rather  fine  head,  like  a  respectable  Koman 
Emperor’s  (if  such  a  personage  ever  existed) ,  completes  an  impres¬ 
sive  personality.  I  don’t  know  what  he  thinks  about  me,  but 
when  he  vouchsafes  me  something  that  is  a  smile  and  yet  isn’t  a 
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smile,  I  feel  gratified.  I  always  thought  that  his  ancestors  fought 
for  my  friends’  ancestors  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  but,  on 
inquiry,  find  he  has  been  with  them  six  months.  The  temporary 
owner  of  this  great  man  is  quite  modest. 

One  of  the  funniest  exhibitions  of  temporary  power  I  once 
observed  in  America — in  a  church.  Two  of  us  had  gone  to  hear 
a  great  American  preacher,  and  we  had  been  invited  to  sit  in  the 
pew  of  a  friend,  in  a  church  to  which  we  were  strangers.  We 
came  early,  and  waited  patiently  just  within  the  church  door  to  be 
shown  to  the  seat.  Only  a  few  stragglers  had  arrived,  and  all  were 
waiting  humbly  for  that  important  functionary — the  sexton. 

Now  the  American  sexton — the  verger — is  a  very  mighty  man 
indeed.  Parsons  come  and  go,  but  the  sexton  stays  for  ever.  If 
he  is  not  very  tall  and  dignified  in  black  broadcloth,  he  is  generally 
fat  and  fussy  in  the  same.  He  picks  out  waiting  sinners  and 
seats  them  according  to  his  boundless  caprice.  He  knows  just  the 
kind  of  stray  sinner  who  may  be  ushered  into  a  charitable  pew, 
and  he  knows  the  pews  that  decline  to  receive  stray  sinners  under 
any  consideration. 

It  is  curious  what  courage  it  takes  to  penetrate  into  a  strange 
pew ;  it  is  being  a  kind  of  Sabbath  burglar.  Never  does  a  right- 
minded  sexton  usher  an  out-at-elbow  sinner  into  the  pew  of  the 
rich  and  great.  That  they  are  presumably  addressing  the  same 
Divine  Power  is  no  reason.  This  explains  the  Eoman  Catholic 
hold  on  the  people.  If  you  are  a  Eoman  Catholic,  you  enter  God’s 
house  and  pray  anywhere ;  but  if  you  are  a  Protestant,  what  shy 
pauper  would  dare  to  stray  into  an  expensive  pew  for  a  communion 
with  his  God? 

My  American  sexton  had,  in  the  meantime,  bustled  down  the 
centre  aisle.  He  looked  the  little  crowd  over  haughtily,  and  he 
refused  to  catch  my  wistful  eye — my  companion  was  getting  very 
tired.  At  last  I  ventured,  “  Would  you  kindly  show  us  to 

Judge - ’s  pew?  ”  “  Can’t  now,  I’m  busy;  my  young  men 

will  come  presently,”  and  he  darted  off.  His  young  men  did  not 
come,  and  I  looked  vainly  about  for  succour,  for  the  pews  were 
filling  up.  Suddenly  the  great  swing-door  at  the  entrance  opened, 
and  in  came  a  tall  commanding  figure,  a  man  of  advanced  years, 
whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  the  land,  the  great  preacher 
himself.  He  pulled  oil  his  battered  slouch  hat,  and  I  saw  his 
kind,  keen  eyes  as  they  rested  on  the  white  hair  and  tired  face  of 
my  friend.  ”  Why  are  you  waiting  here,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  ” 
he  asked. 

”  We  are  waiting  to  be  shown  to  Judge - ’s  pew,”  I 

explained. 

“  1  will  show  you,  come  with  me.”  This  he  did,  and  left  us 
the  licaer  by  the  kindliest  smile  in  the  world. 
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Different  countries,  different  exercise  of  temporary  power.  The 
English  railway  guard  is  not  impressive  nor  much  in  evidence. 
The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  great  man,  but  he  exer¬ 
cises  his  power  genially,  and  in  the  intervals  of  collecting  tickets 
he  is  approachable.  He  generally  takes  up  his  abiding  place  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  “  cars,”  and  puts  his  legs  on  the  seat  opposite 
and  talks  with  a  much-flattered  chosen  one.  He  sees  a  good  deal 
of  the  world,  not  being  shut  into  a  cubby-hole  like  his  English 
brother,  and  in  the  course  of  years  of  travel  along  a  particular 
route  his  popularity  becomes  so  great  that  it  culminates  in  gifts, 
and  many  a  popular  conductor  blazes  in  the  light  of  a  huge  diamond 
“bosom  pin,”  or  carries  under  his  arm  at  night  a  gorgeous  pre¬ 
sentation  lantern.  No  man  is  so  great  but  he  feels  flattered  at  his 
notice,  and  he  really  is  not  very  proud,  considering,  and  his  power 
is  benign. 

In  England  his  namesake,  I  mean  the  ’bus  conductor,  has  often 
made  me  feel  the  blight  of  his  authority.  I  once  knew  of  a 
misanthrope  w'ho  took  to  keeping  a  lighthouse ;  if  I  were  a 
misanthrope  I  would  become  a  ’bus  conductor.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  awfully  irritating,  that  temporary  support  he  gives  to  beautiful 
ladies  as  they  topple  off,  but  it  is  compensated  for,  to  some  extent, 
by  wrenching  the  arms  of  the  lovely  creatures  as  he  hauls  them 
on  the  footboard  of  the  ’bus  before  it  stops.  This,  I  am  told,  he 
does  out  of  pure  benevolence,  so  that  the  poor  ’bus  horses  shall 
not  have  to  start  up  the  cumbersome  machine  unnecessarily.  Still, 
I  do  venture  to  ask  if  we  poor  women  are  not  of  as  much  conse¬ 
quence  as  a  ’bus  horse? 

Last  year  a  benevolent  conductor  nearly  dislocated  my  arm  as 
he  pulled  me  up,  and  I  ached  for  two  months  after.  I  protest 
against  this  misplaced  tenderness !  It  is  said  that  an  English¬ 
man  may  ill-treat  his  wife  with  more  impunity  than  his  dog,  but 
I  don’t  believe  it.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  conductor  unless  I  get 
in  or  out  of  his  ’bus  ;  but  the  haul  he  gives  me  in,  which  sends  me 
reeling  against  the  other  passengers,  and  the  pull  he  gives  me  out 
when  I  recline  for  a  moment,  without  any  gratitude,  against  his 
outstretched  arm,  makes  him  unpopular  with  me. 

There  is  an  American  product  which,  with  the  American  in¬ 
vasion,  has,  alas  and  alas!  taken  root  here,  and  that  is  the 
American  hotel  clerk,  real  and  imitated.  He  has  come  with  the 
great  caravanserais,  and,  like  the  American  plumber,  he  is  the 
target  for  American  wit.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  takes  a  cool  and 
composed  personality  to  “  wrastle  ”  with  the  travelling  public,  and 
yet  the  travelling  public  is  not  half  so  terrible  as  the  cool  and  com¬ 
posed  hotel  clerk.  He  has  brought  insolence  to  the  level  of  a  fine 
art,  and  as  he  is  answerable  only  to  a  corporation,  that  means  that 
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he  is  answerable  to  no  one.  He  always  puts  you  into  a  room  you 
don’t  want,  and  having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter,  it  is  to 
him  of  no  earthly  consequence  whether  you  stay  or  not.  Com¬ 
plain  to  him,  and  you  complain  to  deaf  ears.  He  apparently  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  loll  behind  the  office  counter  and  improve  his 
finger-nails.  Tumultuous  rings  of  various  bells  leave  him  un¬ 
moved  ;  passionate  telephonic  appeals  he  only  answers  when  he 
chooses.  He  turns  to  an  agonised  public  a  face  like  carved  wax 
and  eyes  like  agate,  and  it  recoils.  The  parting  of  his  back  hair  is 
a  monument  to  his  industry. 

When  I  call  on  a  guest  at  a  big  hotel  I  deliver  up  my  card  with 
hope,  because,  as  the  poet  rashly  sang,  “  Hope  springs  eternal  in 
the  human  breast.”  Then  I  sit  down  and  wait  as  near  the  ofl&ce 
as  possible,  and  wistfully  watch  the  elegant  leisure  of  the  great 
man  behind  the  counter.  My  card  has  disappeared  in  the  custody 
of  a  small  boy  with  a  salver,  and  the  chances  are  that  before  I  see 
him  again  he  will  be  a  man  grown.  After  having  waited  half  an 
hour,  I  venture  to  intrude  on  the  peace  behind  the  counter,  and 
I  am  received  with  a  hauteur  which  puts  me  in  my  right  place  at 
once.  The  guest  being  merely  a  number  excites  no  earthly  in¬ 
terest,  but  the  clerk  w’earily  sends  another  infant  in  search  of  the 
first,  and  then  turns  his  immaculate  back  on  me,  and  I  am  per¬ 
mitted  to  admire  the  geometrical  line  of  parting  which  disappears 
softly  behind  his  shirt  collar.  I  again  subside,  and  in  my  indigna¬ 
tion  I  make  up  my  mind  to  complain  to  the  daily  Press  :  Is  thy 
servant  a  door-mat  that  he  should  be  so  down-trodden  ! 

Do  not  preach  to  me  about  the  ancient  tyrannies  of  kings  and 
emperors,  and  other  estimable  folks,  about  whom  history  has  prob¬ 
ably  told  a  good  many  lies,  and  to  these  add  the  further  lie  that  I 
am  happy  because  I  am  free  and  iudependent.  I  am  not  free  and 
independent;  instead,  I  languish  under  the  tyranny  of  a  hundred 
thousand  tyrants,  before  whom  I  grovel  and  quake.  Several  of 
them  sleep  on  my  top  floor  and  treat  me  with  much  severity. 
Instead  of  thousands  of  tyrants,  give  me,  rather,  one  tyrant;  I 
can  accommodate  existence  to  him,  and  it  is  distinctly  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  less  complicated. 

The  problem  of  existence  is  its  multitude  of  tyrants.  Indeed, 
how  delightful  life  would  be  if  we  were  not  so  tyrannised  over  by 
the  down-trodden ! 


Annie  E.  Lane. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  THE  POOR  MAN’S  CHILD. 


The  Education  Act  of  1902  requires  to  be  promptly  accompanied 
by  two  essential  concomitants.  The  former  of  these  is  the  pro¬ 
vision,  under  public  auspices,  of  appropriate  facilities  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers ;  the  latter,  the  generous  development  of 
such  a  System  of  National  and  Local  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions 
as  will  enable  poor  children  of  promise  to  avail  themselves  freely 
of  the  opportunities  for  Higher  Education  now  provided  by  the 
community.  It  is  with  the  latter  of  these  pressing  needs  that  I 
propose  in  this  paper  to  deal. 

Under  the  system  of  Elementary  Education  in  vogue  in  this 
country  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902 ,  the  great  need  for  an 
effective  and  well-distributed  Scholarship  system  was  universally 
admitted.  The  Act  of  1902  makes  that  need  inconceivably  more 
acute.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Act  is  to  “  delimit  ”  the 
various  grades  of  education.  Elementary  Education  is  to  be 
organised  as  one  separate  department ;  Higher  Education  as 
another  separate  department.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  overlapping,  which,  whatever  its  shortcomings 
may  have  been,  did,  at  any  rate,  very  materially  assist  in  carrying 
forward  to  the  region  of  Higher  Education  children  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools  whose  education  otherwise  would  have  been  confined 
absolutely  to  purely  primary  work.  The  recent  organisation  of 
education  into  symmetrical  and  separated  grades  must  necessarily 
inflict  a  real  injury  upon  the  more  promising  pupils  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools,  unless  the  system  of  delimitation  is  accompanied  by 
a  thoroughly  generous  scheme  of  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

So  far  back  as  1895,  when  there  existed  many  facilities  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  the  children  of  working  classes  which  have 
since  been  rendered  illegal  by  the  “  Cockerton  Judgment”  and 
the  Act  of  1902,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education 
made  the  following  comment  upon  the  need  for  Scholarships  and 
Exhibitions  ;  — 

As  we  have  not  recommended  that  secondary  education  shall  be  provided 
free  of  cost  to  the  whole  community,  we  deem  it  all  the  more  needful  that 
ample  provision  should  bo  made  by  every  Local  Authority  for  enabling 
selected  children  of  the  poorer  parents  to  climb  the  educational  ladder. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  promising  child  of  an  artisan  or  small  tradesman 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve 
from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school,  and  so  prolonging  his  educa¬ 
tion,  the  cost  of  which  prolongation  might  fairly  bo  borne  wholly  or  to  a 
large  extent  by  endowments  or  other  public  funds.  Again,  boys  and  girls 
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of  exceptional  ability,  whether  belonging  to  the  wage-earning  class  or  the 
poorer  families  of  the  middle  class,  might  be  enabled  by  public  aid  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  from  Secondary  schools  to  the 
universities,  or  to  other  places  of  higher  literary,  scientific,  or  technical 
education.  The  assistance  we  here  contemplate  should  be  given  by  means 
of  a  carefully  graduated  system  of  scholarships  (including  in  that  term 
exhibitions),  varying  in  value,  in  the  age  at  which  they  are  awarded,  and 
in  the  class  of  school  or  institution  at  which  they  are  tenable. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  a  generous  provision  of  Scholarships 
and  Exhibitions  in  each  locality  by  the  new  Education  Authority 
created  under  the  Act  of  1902,  there  is  great  need,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  of  a  system  of  State  Scholarships,  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  its  Inspectors,  by  the  application  of  which  system 
something  might  be  done  to  remove  the  remarkable  differences  in 
the  supply  of  Scholarships  revealed  by  an  examination  of 
each  locality,  urban  and  rural.  All  the  older  cities  of  the  country 
have  a  number  of  ancient  foundations  which,  together  with  the 
Scholarships  founded  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committees, 
secure  that  the  localities  in  these  cases  may  be  said  to  be  fairly 
well  supplied  with  Scholarships  of  a  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  county  areas  and  all  the  newer  urban  districts  are  by 
no  means  so  well  supplied.  As  an  example  of  the  diversity  which 
obtains,  I  submit  the  following  series  of  statistics,  corrected  down 
to  1893,  and  showing  the  annual  sum  of  money  available  for 
Scholarships.  (All  Technical  Instruction  Committee  Scholarships 
are  additional,  of  course.) 


English 

Counties. 

Bedford  . 

Berkshire  . 

Amount  of  Money 
PEE  1,000  OF 

THE  Population. 

£ 

.  94.6 

.  18.2 

.  8.2 

English  Amount  of  Money 

('OUNTIES 

COUMIES.  Population. 

£ 

Middlesex  .  11.6 

Norfolk  .  11.7 

Cambridge  . 

Chester  . 

Cornwall  . 

Cumberland  .. 

Derby  . 

Devon  . 

Dorset  . 

Durham  . 

Essex  . 

.  11.5 

.  7.6 

.  4.7 

.  12.9 

.  17.0 

.  14.9 

.  20.0 

.  8.5 

.  16.2 

.  25.8 

Northumberland  .. 

Nottingham  . 

Oxford  . 

Rutland  . 

Salop  . 

Somerset  . 

Stafford  . 

Suffolk  . 

Surrey  . 

Sussex  . 

.  8.2 

.  32.0 

.  50.8 

.  94.7 

.  31.3 

.  13.6 

.  10.6 

.  22.9 

.  7.8 

.  3.4 

.  9.3 

Warwick  . 

.  29.8 

.  47.6 

Westmorland  . 

.  59.0 

Herts  . 

.  20.4 

Wiltshire  . 

.  16.5 

.  16.9 

Worcester  . 

.  40.8 

Kent  . 

.  16.3 

Yorkshire  . 

.  16.0 

Lancaster  . 

.  7.4 

— 

.  37.9 

Total  average 

. £16.6 

Lincoln  . 

.  32.7 
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English 

County 

Boeoughs. 

Reading 
Birkenhead  . 

Chester  . 

Stockport  .... 

Derby  . 

Devonport  .... 

Exeter  . 

Plymouth  .... 
Gateshead  .... 
South  Shields 
Sunderland  . 
West  Ham  . 

Bristol  . 

Gloucester  — 
Portsmouth  . 
Southampton 
Canterbury  . 

Barrow  . 

Blackburn  .... 

Bolton  . 

Bootle  . 

Burnley  . 

Bury  . 

Liverpool  .... 
Manchester  . 

Oldham  . 

Preston  . 

Rochdale  _ 

St.  Helens  _ 

Salford  . 

Wigan  . 

Leicester  . 


Amount  of  Money 
PER  1,000  of 
THE  Population. 

£ 

.  25.5 


35.4 

6.4 

.9 


86.5 

31.2 

.1 


42.1 
1.1 

89.5 

63.2 
1.2 
9.0 

93.7 


4.9 

5.9 


2.8 

19.3 
.6 

16.9 
17.7 

.5 

2.5 

11.4 

4.6 

36.9 


English  Amount  of  Money 

County 

PER  1,000  OF 

Boroughs. 

the  Population. 

£ 

Grimsby  . 

. 1 

Lincoln  . 

.  92.6 

Norwich  . 

.  40.9 

Great  Yarmouth  .. 

.  38.5 

Northampton  . 

.  25.2 

Newcastle  . 

.  9.4 

Nottingham  . 

.  23.9 

Oxford  . 

.  4.2 

Bath  . 

.  42.7 

Hanley  . 

Walsall  . 

.  23.6 

West  Bromwich  .. 

Wolverhampton 

.  15.0 

Ipswich  . 

.  35.5 

Croydon  . 

.  38.6 

Brighton  . 

.  2.3 

Hastings  . 

.  53.0 

Birmingham  . 

.  77.7 

Coventry  . 

.  8.1 

Dudley  . 

.  4.8 

Worcester  . 

.  41.9 

.  7.8 

Halifax  . 

.  30.6 

Huddersfield  . 

.  4.3 

Hull  . 

.  8.8 

Leeds  . 

.  14.1 

Middlesbrough  . 

Sheffield  . 

.  4.1 

York  . 

.  38.3 

Total  average 

. £21.9 

Although  these  figures  are  eleven  years  old,  they  fairly  well 
describe  the  variety  of  provision  that  exists  to-day.  In  order  that 
the  existing  facts  may  be  ascertained,  I  am  proposing  to  ask  in 
Parliament  for  the  current  facts. 

My  proposal  is,  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  have  placed 
at  its  disposal  in  the  Estimates  every  year  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
applied  for  the  creation  of  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Bur¬ 
saries  in  those  localities  where,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  local 
provision  falls  below  the  average  of  the  country.  But  I  would  not 
allow  such  National  Scholarships  to  be  so  applied  as  to  weaken 
local  effort. 

Turning  to  the  problem  generally,  I  would  say  that  Scholar¬ 
ships  should  be  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  kinds  :  — 

(I.)  Some  should  be  open  to  children  being  educated  in  the 
ordinary  “standards”  of  Public  Elementary  Schools 
within  the  local  area  ; 
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(II.)  Others  should  be  awarded  to  children  who  are  receiving 
their  education  at  a  Higher  Elementary  School,  or  a 
Secondary  School  of  a  less  advanced  type  than  the  school 
at  which  the  Scholarships  are  to  be  tenable  ; 

(III.)  Others,  again,  might  be  open  to  all  children  attending 
any  schools  within  the  area  of  the  Local  Authority,  or 
whose  parents  reside  or  are  employed  within  the  area. 

Method  of  Awarding  Scholarships. 

At  the  present  time  Scholarships  are  awarded  generally  as  a 
result  of  inter-school  competitive  examinations.  The  most  serious 
drawbacks  attach  to  this  system.  In  the  first  place,  I  most 
strongly  insist,  out  of  my  own  personal  experience  in  a  very  poor 
Elementary  School  in  Bristol,  that  Scholarships  so  aw^arded  fall, 
as  a  rule,  only  to  those  children  whose  parents  can  provide  special 
and  often,  comparatively  speaking,  expensive  “coaching.”  In 
the  second  place,  I  must  point  out  with  equally  strong  insist¬ 
ence,  that  the  results  of  a  single  examination  are  often  most  adven¬ 
titious,  the  best  candidates  very  frequently  coming  off  very  badly 
indeed.  In  the  place  of  the  competitive  system  I  submit,  as  being 
far  preferable,  a  plan  under  which  there  will  be  attached  to  each 
Elementary  School  a  number  of  Leaving  Exhibitions  in  propor¬ 
tion,  say,  to  the  average  attendance  of  the  school,  assignable  by 
the  Managers  and  Teachers. 

It  might  be  fairly  put  to  me  that  in  one  school  you  might  have 
a  larger  number  of  abnormally  clever  children  than  the  proportion¬ 
ate  number  of  ‘  ‘  close  ’  ’  Scholarships  would  meet ,  and  in  another 
— and  particularly  in  a  poor  school  in  a  poor  district — you  might 
not  have  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Scholarships.  I  com¬ 
promise  upon  that  matter  by  saying  that  outside  these  “  close  ” 
Exhibitions,  there  might  be  a  small  percentage  for  general  inter¬ 
school  competition.  I  say  this  because  I  am  very  anxious  that 
no  bright  child  might  be  lost  to  the  nation,  and  I  say  it  without 
prejudice  to  my  objection  to  the  competitive  system. 

I  would  like  also  to  add  that  in  any  case  where  Scholarships 
are  awarded  after  competitive  examination,  that  examination 
should  include  as  a  very  important  feature  vivd  voce  examination 
by  the  Inspector. 

Generally,  upon  this  question  of  the  method  of  awarding  Scholar¬ 
ships,  I  may  say  that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  in  1895  made  the  following  comments  :  — 

It  will  be  found  desirable  in  many  places,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  proper  connection  and  correlation  between  schools  of  different  grades, 
to  attach  certain  of  these  Scholarships  to  particular  schools  as  is  often  done 
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in  the  case  of  existing  endowments.  Where  this  attachment  is  made  to  a 
public  elementary  school,  we  think  that  the  Scholarship  should  be  awarded, 
either  by  competitive  examinations  held  at  the  school,  or,  where  this  is 
considered  undesirable  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the  children,  or  for 
other  reasons,  upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  head  master,  and  of 
the  School  Board  or  school  managers,  to  the  scholars  whose  record  of  work 
is  best  for  a  series  of  school  years  or  quarters,  or  by  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods. 

As  regards  value,  I  think  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  may 
very  well  be  of  several  different  kinds,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Those  which  cover  the  cost  only  of  instruction,  with  or 
without  travelling  expenses ; 

(b)  Those  which  cover  the  necessary  cost  of  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  of  instruction ;  and 

(c)  Those  which  consist  of  an  annual  payment  of  a  fixed 
amount,  either  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  free  boarding. 

Special  judgment  and  caution  will  of  course  be  required  in 
awarding  those  of  the  two  latter  classes.  My  own  experience 
shows  me  that  it  is  very  essential  that  Scholarships  should  in  many 
cases  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  its  holder  as  well  as 
for  the  tuition,  the  cost  of  the  books,  and  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  exhibitioner.  It  is  also  essential  that  Scholarships  should 
increase  in  value  year  by  year  when  held  by  the  same  people. 
Maintenance  Scholarships,  however,  as  I  have  said,  require  to  be 
awarded  wdth  great  judgment,  and  the  Local  Authority  w^ould 
be  w'ell  advised  in  applying  some  test  as  to  the  financial  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  parents  of  the  beneficiary.  Further,  a  reasonable 
guarantee  should  be  obtained  from  the  parent  of  the  Scholarship 
winner  that  it  is  proposed  to  permit  him  or  her  to  retain  the 
Scholarship  during  the  whole  of  the  period  for  which  it  is  aw’arded. 
Speaking  generally,  a  two,  three,  four,  or  five  year  Scholarship 
held  for  one  year  only  is  perfectly  useless. 

Under  date  December  last,  I  wrote  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
new  Education  Authorities  for  a  number  of  the  great  County 
Boroughs,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  existing  provision  for 
carrying  Elementary  School  children  on,  by  means  of  Scholar¬ 
ships,  to  places  of  Higher  Instruction.  I  have  received  a  number 
of  replies,  which  are  mainly  interesting  because  of  the  remarkable 
variety  of  provisions  they  show.  I  take  two  cases  only  : — 

Plymouth. — The  number  of  Elementary  School  children  en¬ 
rolled  is  18 ,822.  Open  to  these  are  ten  Scholarships !  Their 
annual  value  stands  thus  : — One  of  dG15,  one  of  £12,  one  of  £9, 
two  of  £5,  five  of  £3.  They  are  tenable  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  and  are  awarded  after  inter-school  competition.  One 
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Scholarship  per  1 ,882  of  the  working  class  children  !  How  many 
fine  intellects  must  have  been  lost  to  the  nation  by  this  paltry 
provision ! 

Aberdeen. — In  sharp  contrast  with  the  case  of  Plymouth,  let 
us  turn  to  the  case  of  Aberdeen.  In  that  city  there  are  25,380 
Elementary  School  children.  The  list  of  Scholarships  open  to 
these  children  comes  out  at  155,  ranging  in  value  from  £5  to  £‘20 
a  year,  and  in  tenure  from  one  to  five  years.  This  represents  a 
Scholarship  to  each  163  children — as  against  one  Scholarship  in 
Plymouth  for  every  1 ,882  children  ! 

(Of  course,  Scotland  generally  is  much  better  provided  with 
Scholarships  and  Bursaries  than  any  other  i)art  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  instance,  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff, 
there  are  62,302  Elementary  School  children,  open  to  whom  are 
216  Bursaries,  ranging  in  value  from  £1  to  £‘20  yearly,  for  from 
one  to  five  years.  The  county  of  Devon,  which  has  about  the 
same  number  of  Elementary  School  children,  probably  has  not 
twenty  similar  Scholarships !) 

Proposals  for  the  Extension  of  the  Scholarship  System. 

I  submit  the  following  series  of  proposals  for  the  extension  of 
the  Scholarship  system  :  — 

1.  That  each  Local  Authority  under  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
be  respectfully  requested  to  prepare  and  publish,  for  gratuitous 
circulation  amongst  the  older  children  of  the  Elementary  Schools, 
a  Prospectus  of  all  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  existing  within 
its  area,  wdth  full  particulars  respecting  the  same. 

2.  That  a  sum  of  money  be  annually  voted  in  the  Education 
Estimates,  for  the  creation  of  National  Elementary  School 
Scholarships — the  same  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education — in  order  that  the  number  of  Local  Scholarships  may, 
when  necessary,  be  supplemented. 

3.  That  every  public  Elementary  School  should  have  attached 
to  it  a  number  of  Scholarships  (based  upon  its  enrolment).  These 
Scholarships  to  be  awarded  by  the  Managers  and  Teachers. 

4.  That  the  remainder  of  the  Scholarships  available  should  be 
aw'arded  after  Competitive  Examination,  in  which  viva  voce 
examination  should  play  an  important  part. 

5.  That  every  Scholarship  should  be  of  two  parts,  educational 
and  maintenance. 

6.  That  a  reasonable  guarantee  should  be  given  by  the  parents 
of  the  Scholarship  holder  that  the  child  will  hold  it  for  the  whole 
period  for  which  it  is  awarded. 
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7.  That  Scholarships  should  increase  in  value  year  by  year  when 
held  by  the  same  Exhibitioner, 

8.  That  it  is  most  desirable  that  each  Local  Authority  under 
the  Education  Act  of  1902  should  call  into  conference  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  schools  concerned  when  issuing  the  regulations,  sylla¬ 
buses,  examination  tests,  &c.,  &c.,  in  connection  with  all  Scholar¬ 
ship  schemes. 

Shortly,  this  is  my  scheme  for  adding  to  the  Act  of  1902  what 
its  authors  would  probably  admit  is  an  essential  corollary ;  and 
I  commend  it  especially  to  those  who  have  already  given  such 
admirable  witness  of  their  zeal  for  educational  progress — the 
members  throughout  the  country  of  the  new  Education 
Authorities.  To-day  many  a  potential  Faraday  is  washing 
bottles  in  the  public-house  backyard ;  many  a  potential  Herschel 
is  scaring  crows  on  the  country-side ;  many  a  potential  Watt  is 
crying  “  ’Xtra  Speshul !  ”  through  the  gutters  at  midnight;  and 
many  a  potential  Arkwright  is  scavenging  the  floors  of  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  cotton-mill.  Not  alone  for  themselves  but  for  their  time 
and  generation  must  they  be  resolutely  helped  onward — their  pro¬ 
gress  being  limited  only  by  the  limit  which  the  great  God  above 
us  has  seen  fit  to  put  to  their  capacities. 


T.  J,  Macn.4mara. 


THEOPHANO:^ 

THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

A  ROMANTIC  MONOGRAPH 

BY 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Love  and  Falsehood. 

By  rapid  pre-concerted  stages,  the  imperial  headquarters  was  moved 
on  from  Dorylaeum  and  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius  into  that  of  the 
upper  Halys,  and  soon  round  the  salt  lake  of  Tatta  to  Caesarea,  where  a 
halt  was  made.  It  was  practically  the  military  route  long  before 
traversed  by  Alexander,  and  so  many  chiefs  of  old  and  new  Rome,  and 
in  part  by  the  Crusaders  under  Walter,  the  Penniless,  and  Godfrey, 
more  than  a  century  afterwards,  when  their  bones  whitened  the  plain. 
Caesarea  had  been  refortified  and  crowded  with  immense  contingents 
and  vast  stores  as  the  gi’and  base  of  the  expedition  into  Syria.  There 
Nicephorus  held  a  series  of  inspections,  musters,  and  reviews.  At 
many  of  these,  Leo,  the  student,  was  present,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  friend,  Joannes,  and  he  occupied  himself  with  careful  notes  as  to 
all  the  nations  and  tribes  which  he  there  saw  in  arms.  The  musters 
of  the  Charsian,  the  Armenian,  the  Cappadocian,  and  Anatolian  themes 
were  there  gathered — and  with  them  contingents  from  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Armenians,  Georgians,  Abasgians,  and  Iberians.  Beside  them 
marched  men  from  Europe,  Dalmatian  Highlanders,  Calabrians,  and 
Beneventan  levies,  and  a  strong  force  sent  from  the  vassal  republics 
of  Venice  and  Amalphi,  from  the  lords  of  Gaeta,  and  Naples.  Here, 
too,  the  Emperor  rejoined  John  Tzimisces  and  his  somewhat  exhausted 
force,  which  had  been  for  a  year  engaged  with  the  Saracens  on  the 
Syrian  frontier,  meeting  alternate  success  and  reverse.  That  army 
was,  indeed,  so  much  shaken  and  reduced  by  its  hard  service,  that 
Nicephorus  was  compelled  to  leave  John  at  Cmsarea  to  recruit  his  men 
and  to  organise  the  reserves  that  were  to  follow  as  required.  Against 
this  the  ardent  John  protested  in  his  own  furious  way,  but  the 
Basileus  forced  him  to  submit. 

From  Caesarea  the  army  prepared  to  enter  an  enemy’s  country,  and 
the  Imperial  paraphernalia.  State  tents,  baggage  and  equipment,  had 
been  left  behind.  Nicephorus  was  now  in  active  campaigning  order. 
All  the  heights  and  forts  commanding  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus 
had  been  occupied  in  strength,  and  the  main  army  descended  into 
plains  through  the  tremendous  defiles  of  the  Cilician  Gates.  This 
narrow  gorge,  cut  through  the  limestone  precipices  of  the  range  by  the 

(1)  Copyright,  1903,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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head  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  was  just  such  a  defile  as  are  those  which  we 
all  know  to-day  in  the  Alps,  having  a  furious  torrent  roaring  over 
huge  rocks,  crowned  by  jagged  pinnacles,  and  clothed  with  pines, 
junipers,  and  cedars.  Through  these  sombre  gorges,  amidst  the 
thunder  of  incessant  cataracts  and  rapids  from  the  melted  snows,  the 
whole  army  poured  with  ease  and  safety,  for  it  was  summer,  and  every 
point  conunanding  the  pass  was  already  defended  by  a  fort  amply 
manned  and  provisioned.  The  passes  once  surmounted,  the  whole 
army  was  at  last  securely  concentrated  and  posted  in  the  broad  and 
teeming  valleys  of  the  Cydnus,  the  Sarus,  and  the  Pyramus.  The 
whole  of  this  rich  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Ana- 
zarba,  Adana,  Mopseutia,  and  twenty  strong  places,  as  Leo  recounts, 
were  taken  by  storm.  Placing  a  strong  force  to  invest  Tarsus,  Nice- 
phorus  pressed  on  to  Issus.  This  captured,  the  road  was  open  at  last 
to  Antioch. 

The  triumphant  march  of  this  army  corresponded  with  its  numbers, 
which  Leo  seriously  placed  at  the  enormous  total  of  four  hundred 
thousand.  They  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  driving  the 
wretched  inhabitants  before  them  into  the  fortified  places,  or  reducing 
them  by  myriads  into  slavery.  Leo,  the  historian,  gives  us  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  campaign  and  all  its  horrors.  The  followers  of  the 
Prophet  fought  on  with  courage  and  obstinacy  behind  each  fortress; 
they  had  neither  numbers  nor  equipment  able  to  meet  the  Romans  in 
the  field.  Famine,  pestilence,  and  the  tremendous  engines  of  the 
invaders  slew  the  Saracens  by  thousands.  When  cities  were  taken 
by  storm,  all  soldiers  in  a^ms  and  still  resisting  were  butchered ;  and 
the  civic  population,  women  and  children,  were  expelled  by  force  some¬ 
times  into  captivity,  sometimes  into  exile.  Nicephorus  sternly  refused 
conditional  terms  of  capitulation  to  a  besieged  city  proposing  surrender. 

“  A  venomous  serpent,”  said  he,  “  in  the  winter  season,  lies  torpid — one 
would  think  it  dead;  the  warmth  of  summer  returns,  and  it  is  alive 
and  as  dangerous  as  ever.  These  inveterate  enemies  of  Christ  and  of 
His  people  must  be  crushed  once  and  for  ever!”  So  the  work  of 
slaughter  and  extermination  went  on  till  the  conquering  host  had 
reached  the  confines  of  Syria  and  the  Amanus. 

This  career  of  sanguinary  triumph  was  now  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
cause,  the  truth  of  which  was  never  allowed  to  be  known,  and  for 
which  both  in  that  day  and  since  many  different  explanations  have 
been  given.  It  was  rumoured  through  the  host  that  the  Emperor  had 
countermanded  the  advance,  and  gradually  the  news  spread  that  he 
himself  was  retracing  his  steps.  One  night,  as  Nicephorus  had 
presided  at  the  storming  of  a  fortress  on  the  coast,  and  had  with 
diflBculty  made  an  end  to  the  orgy  of  pillage  and  slaughter,  an  urgent 
petition  was  brought  to  him  from  an  officer  of  rank,  who  pressed  for 
a  private  interview  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Empire.  Nicephorus  bade  them  admit  him  to  his  tent.  It  was 
Joannes,  “  the  Geometer,”  who  had  been  left  with  the  reserves  at 
Caesarea,  and  had  now  hastened  up  to  headquarters. 
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“  My  gracious  Sovereign,”  said  John,  “  let  me  speak  freely  of  matters 
of  high  treason  and  your  own  life.  I  answer  for  my  truth  and  loyalty 
with  my  head,  which  I  place  in  your  hands.” 

“  Speak,”  said  Nk^phorus. 

“  John  Tzimisces,  Sire,  whom  you  ordered  to  remain  at  the  base  to 
recruit  his  own  army,  and  to  reorganise  the  reserves,  has  conceived 
the  most  passionate  wrath  against  your  order  and  even  against  your¬ 
self,”  said  Joannes. 

“  He  broke  out  upon  me  with  tears,  and  almost  with  curses,  when 
I  gave  him  the  order,”  said  Nicephorus;  “it  is  the  way  of  our  fiery 
John.  He  will  cool  down  in  time.” 

“  Sire,  he  has  not  cooled  down ;  he  has  flamed  up  more  fiercely  than 
ever;  he  has  been  tampering  with  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.” 

“  Your  proofs,”  said  the  Emperor,  sternly. 

“  Sire,  I  have  brought  you  copies  of  two  missives  that  have  been 
secretly  passed  round  the  two  new  battalions  of  Armenian  levies.  I 
was  present  myself  when  Tzimisces  reviewed  them — and  I  saw  him 
smile  with  joy  and  without  a  word,  when  the  ranks  saluted  the 
commander  to  the  cry  of  ‘John  our  Basileus’!  I  have  been  through 
their  camps  and  round  their  watch-fires,  and  I  have  heard  them  say, 

‘  Our  John  has  been  betrayed — Nicephorus  is  jealous  of  him — Down 
with  Nicephorus — Long  live  John.’  ” 

The  Basileus  listened  in  silence,  read  and  re-read  the  circular  appeals. 

“  Aye,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  it  is  ever  so.  The  new  levies  go  after 
a  new  man — and  they  ever  follow  a  man  of  their  own  tribe.  What  is 
the  evidence,  my  young  friend,  that  John  Tzimisces  has  lent  himself 
to  treachery,  or  has  ceased  to  be  my  loyal  colleague  and  officer  ?  ” 

“  Only  this,”  said  Joannes  at  last.  “  Some  devoted  servants  of 
yours.  Sire,  watched  the  quarters  of  Tzimisces,  and  one  night  there 
was  found  a  man  near  it  whom  we  knew  to  be  an  emissary  from  your 
imperial  retinue.  We  seized,  searched,  and,  as  he  resisted  with 
weapons,  we  slew  him.  In  a  fold  of  his  belt  we  found  this  writing. 
We  do  not  understand  it,  nor  do  we  know  whence  it  comes.”  He 
handed  a  slip  of  parchment  to  the  Emperor. 

Nicephorus  understood  it.  He  knew  whence  it  came.  He  knew 
what  it  meant.  It  was  in  the  Armenian  tongue.  It  was  in  a  hand¬ 
writing  that  he  knew  well.  It  ran  thus:  “From  the  ■prison  of  Drizi- 
bion,  one  who  has  need  of  thee,  and  one  who  can  serve  thee,  calls  thee 
to  come  at  once,  for  counsel  and  for  protection.” 

Nicephorus  was  struck  dumb  with  horror  and  indignation,  and  hardly 
maintained  his  footing  or  his  senses.  But  he  concealed  his  spasm  of 
shame  and  wrath  from  his  visitor.  “  We  will  reflect  on  this.  Keep 
absolute  silence  as  to  all  you  know,  and  all  that  has  passed,”  said  he, 
slowly.  With  assumed  calm  he  dismissed  Joannes  for  the  night. 

When  Nicephorus  was  alone,  he  passed  some  terrible  hours  of  agony 
and  despair,  turning  over  in  his  mind  every  catastrophe  that  threatr 
ened  the  army  by  a  revolt  in  his  rear — and  the  wickedness  of  the  false 
wife  for  whom  he  had  suffered  so  much — whom  even  now  it  racked  him 
to  believe  so  cruel  and  faithless.  After  hours  of  a  storm  of  passion 
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and  perplexity,  he  summoned  his  confidential  secretary — and  gave 
orders  for  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  own  return  by  forced  posts 
to  Caesarea  at  daybreak  the  next  day. 

What  had  happened  was  this.  During  the  halt  at  Caesarea,  the 
Emperor,  being  his  own  Coramander-in-Chief  and  superintending  every 
stage  of  the  expedition,  had  been  incessantly  occupied  by  his  duties, 
and  had  little  communication  of  any  kind  with  Theophano.  More 
than  once  he  had  noticed  her  presence  at  the  inspections  and  parades 
held  by  Tzimisces,  and  he  had  been  glad  to  see  her  take  new  interest 
in  the  army,  and  even  admit  to  her  Court  so  gallant  a  soldier  and  so 
true  a  friend  as  the  “Domestic  of  the  Eastern  armies.”  As  these 
visits  became  more  frequent,  Nicephorus  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
Empress  and  her  sons,  and  not  to  leave  them  as  intended  at  Caesarea. 
Against  this  resolution  Theophano  had  vehemently  protested,  but  in 
vain.  But  her  indignation  was  unbounded  w’hen,  after  penetrating  a 
day’s  march  into  the  northern  defiles  of  the  Taurus,  she  found  that 
she  was  to  be  left  in  the  rocky  fortress  of  Drizibion.  This  was  a  castle 
of  impregnable  strength,  perched  on  a  precipitous  cliff  in  the  centre 
of  the  pass  that  led  to  the  Cilician  Gates.  A  stormy  interview  had 
passed  between  Basileus  and  Basilissa. 

“  What !  ”  she  said.  “  Am  I,  the  Augusta,  to  be  a  prisoner  in  this 
wild  mountain  den  1  Am  I  to  be  hidden  out  of  sight,  as  if  it  were 
a  convent  of  nuns  ?  Are  my  poor  children  to  be  shut  up  in  this 
dreary  fort,  to  pine  away  in  exile,  perhaps  to  be  murdered  ?  ” 

“  Madam,”  said  the  Basileus,  gently,  and  yet  with  decision,  “  in 
such  a  campaign  as  that  which  is  before  us,  with  all  its  perils,  fatigues, 
and  hardships,  it  would  be  cruel  to  expose  a  lady  and  two  children  to 
such  a  life.  When  we  have  conquered  a  safe  and  fitting  place  for 
you  and  the  little  ones,  you  will  follow.  I  and  my  army  will  not  be 
sc  very  far.  But  your  safety  and  that  of  the  young  Basileis  is  my 
first  care.  Here  you  will  be  in  absolute  security,  and,  indeed,  in 
luxury — in  a  place  which,  in  this  season,  has  everything  pleasant. 
You  will  have  all  the  retinue  you  brought  hither,  and  the  whole  of 
your  attendants  and  staff.” 

“Why  was  I  dragged  from  Caesarea?”  she  asked,  with  bitterness. 

“  Caesarea  to-day  is  a  mere  camp  of  exercise.  It  is  no  place  for  the 
Court  of  an  Empress.” 

“  Am  I  a  prisoner  ?  ”  she  asked  again. 

“You  are  the  wife  of  the  Roman  Emperor,”  said  Nicephorus,  with 
firm  voice,  “  and  whilst  I  live  his  word  shall  be  law.”  With  this  he 
closed  the  interview,  and  went  forth  with  a  weight  as  a  stone  upon  his 
heart. 

Theophano  watched  him  as  he  left  her  with  eyes  flaming  with  rage. 
From  that  hour  she  nursed  in  her  heart  plans  of  implacable  revenge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the  dreadful  revelations 
given  him  by  Joannes,  Nicephorus  approached  the  castle  of  Drizibion. 
He  had  hurried  on  in  front  of  his  escort,  almost  unattended,  travelling 
night  and  day,  and  torn  with  contending  emotions.  Passionate  love. 
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indignation,  jealousy,  pity,  shame,  and  horror  filled  his  soul  by  turns. 
Even  now  he  could  hardly  resolve  upon  a  course  of  action.  Should  he 
confront  Theophano  with  the  evidence  of  her  guilt  ?  Should  he  dis¬ 
card  her  and  immure  her  in  a  remote  convent  ?  Should  he  seize  and 
execute  Tzimisces?  Would  the  faction  of  the  Basilissa  in  the  capital 
raise  an  insurrection  in  his  absence?  Would  the  army,  or  half  of 
it,  side  with  the  brilliant  and  popular  Tzimisces?  Should  the  chiefs 
of  Rome  in  this  death  grapple  be  fighting  each  other?  What  then 
would  be  the  issue  to  the  Crusade  against  the  Saracens  ?  What  would 
be  the  future  of  the  motherless  children — of  the  heirs  of  Constantine 
and  Romanus — of  the  Roman  empire  itself? 

He  was  still  revolving  in  his  mind  all  these  questions  when,  about 
noon,  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  outer  bulwarks  of  Drizibion.  He 
amazed  the  guard  to  whom  he  disclosed  himself,  and  ordered  them  to 
remain  silent,  as  he  intended  a  surprise  visit  to  the  Empress.  He  was 
told  she  was  now  in  the  garden  of  the  castle  with  her  children.  With  a 
sign  to  the  doorkeepers  Nicephorus  passed  in.  It  was  a  lovely  spot. 
Perched  five  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  valley,  along 
which  the  military  road  was  cut  beside  the  tumbling  waters  of  the 
torrent,  the  garden  was  shaded  with  chestnut  and  limes  and  beech 
trees,  adorned  with  flowers  and  blossoming  shrubs.  It  commanded  a 
varied  spectacle  of  jagged  pinnacles  of  limestone,  forests  of  pines  and 
larches,  and  in  the  far  distance  peaks  of  snow.  ’Twas  a  glowing  day 
of  summer.  Nicephorus  paused.  And  now  he  saw  his  Theophano  in 
all  the  blaze  of  her  beauty,  in  her  airy  robes  of  silk  gauze,  sitting  in 
the  shade  of  a  chestnut  tree  and  caressing  her  younger  child.  Basil, 
the  elder  boy,  was  in  his  little  uniform  of  a  cataphractic  trooper,  play¬ 
ing  with  his  toy  sword  and  slaying  the  heads  of  the  poppies.  The 
mother  gazed  on  the  children  with  delight,  fondling  the  weaker  one 
by  her  side,  and  watching  the  martial  spirit  of  her  Basil. 

“One  day,  my  darling,”  she  was  saying  to  the  elder  boy,  “  they  will 
let  us  go  away  from  this  dull  place,  and  we  will  all  be  back  again  at 
the  Palace  at  home,  where  you  shall  be  treated  again  as  the  Roman 
Augustus,  and  your  mother  will  again  receive  the  homage  of  a  civilised 
people,  and  not  of  these  uncouth  barbarians,  such  as  you  can  see  on 
guard  below.” 

“No,  mother!  ”  cried  the  little  Basil,  “I  do  not  care  for  civilised 
people,  I  want  to  lead  these  splendid  fellows  in  battle.  I  want  to  use 
a  real  sword.  I  want  to  be  with  father  in  the  front  1  ” 

The  mother  smiled,  much  as  she  had  the  soul  of  an  Irene  within.  It 
was  a  scene  of  pure  beauty,  peace,  and  love.  It  struck  Nicephorus  to 
the  heart  with  a  new  flood  of  pity,  of  affection,  and  pride. 

Who  was  he  to  consign  such  loveliness  and  motherly  instinct  to  a 
cold  convent?  Could  such  grace,  such  tenderness,  be  treacherous  and 
false  ?  Could  he  blast  the  young  lives  of  these  children  by  destroying 
their  home  and  driving  their  mother  into  exile  ?  Still  uncertain  what 
he  would  do,  Nicephorus  stepped  forward,  and  stood  before  her  with  a 
look  of  profound  sadness  and  reproach. 
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“  My  Lord,  my  Sovereign,  my  deliverer,”  cried  Theophano,  rushing 
forward  to  her  husband,  when  she  saw  his  look  of  sad  and  stern  re¬ 
proof,  “  you  have  come  to  take  me  away  from  this  prison — this  exile, 
this  wilderness,  where  I  and  my  babes  have  lived  in  sorrow,  whilst  you 
have  been  adding  fresh  glory  to  your  name,  and  new  life  to  Rome  ?  ” 

The  little  Constantine  climbed  his  knee,  and  the  boy  Basil  pulled  his 
arm  to  show  his  father  how  many  stalks  of  the  enemy  he  could  slash 
off  with  a  single  blow. 

He  stood  irresolute  and  confounded.  Theophano  fell  on  his  neck, 
and,  weaving  her  arms  round  him,  she  sobbed  on  his  breast,  mur¬ 
muring,  “  Take  us  from  this  prison.” 

“  Whom  did  you  count  on  to  take  you  from  this  prison,  to  whom 
did  you  write  to  deliver  you?  ”  said  Nicephorus. 

“  To  whom  but  to  you — to  my  sovereign — to  my  husband,”  she 
said,  quickly,  “  to  whom  else  could  I  look  ?  You  had  all  the  urgent 
letters,  petitions,  messages,  I  despatched  to  you  in  the  field  ?  ”  Nice¬ 
phorus  looked  silently  and  sternly,  and  said  not  a  word. 

“  No  ?  ”  she  said,  with  a  gasp,  “  you  did  not  receive  them  ?  ”  And 
then  she  added,  “  you  did  not  receive  even  my  last  short  summons  in 
Armenian,  in  the  form  in  which  I  vised  to  write  when  I  made  you 
Basileus  of  Rome,”  she  said,  proudly,  “you  did  not  even  receive  that 
love-letter  of  mine  ?  I  thought  it  might  touch  you  at  last  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  this  ?  ”  said  he,  and  took  from  his  bosom  the 
Armenian  script — ‘From  the  prison  of  Drizibion,  one  who  has  need  of 
thee,  and  one  who  can  serve  thee,  calls  thee  to  come  at  once,  for 
counsel,  and  protection.' 

“  Ah !  ”  she  cried  in  triumph,  “  then  you  did  have  the  last,  and  it 
brought  you !  My  Lord,  my  husband,  and  my  consoler !  ” 

And  she  moved  to  embrace  him  again. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  quietly,  “this  was  sent  not  to  Tarsus,  where  I 
was  in  field  at  the  siege,  but  to  Caesarea,  to  the  camp  of  reserve.” 

“  Yes !  the  messenger  whom  I  sent  was  an  attendant  of  my  own,  he 
had  orders,  if  he  could  not  learn  where  the  Emperor  was  in  the  field, 
to  go  on  to  Caesarea  to  ascertain  from  the  officers  in  command  where 
the  Emperor  could  be  found.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  swear  that  he 
had  strict  orders  to  hand  this  writing  to  no  one  but  the  Basileus  him¬ 
self.  You  see  he  has  done  so,  and  you  have  come.” 

“  Madam,”  said  Nicephorus  at  last,  slowly  and  calmly,  “  I  have 
come,  and  I  have  come  as  the  result  of  this  very  message.  But  your 
messenger  did  not  hand  it  to  me.  He  died  in  the  execution  of  his 
orders.  The  parchment  was  handed  to  me  by  the  man  who  killed 
him,  and  who  found  it  in  his  belt.” 

A  long  and  terrible  silence  ensued.  At  last  Nicephorus  spoke.  “  I 
have  come  to  take  you  back  to  Caesarea,  and  to  place  you  there  in 
safety,  till  this  war  is  settled,  and  we  can  return  to  the  capital.  We 
will  say  no  more.  There  is  the  miserable  thing;”  and,  tearing  it  to 
fragments,  he  flung  them  over  the  precipice  into  the  cataract  below. 

“  Nicephorus,”  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  intense  anxiety  and  fear,  “you 
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will  not  slay  me — nor  mutilate  my  children — nor  put  us  away  in 
exile  ?  ” 

He  turned  from  her  in  stern  silence,  and  now  almost  with  loathing 
and  scorn.  At  last  the  fire  of  love  that  consumed  him  was  almost  burnt 
out  to  its  embers. 

Having  given  orders  for  the  Guards,  retinue,  and  attendants  of  the 
Empress,  and  of  her  sons,  to  be  at  once  moved  down  to  Caesarea,  Nice- 
phorus  hastened  thither  in  person  by  forced  marches,  and  straightway 
summoned  John  Tzimisces  to  his  quarters. 

Tzimisces  came  dashing  in  with  that  jovial  air  of  hearty  good- 
fellowship  which  made  him  the  idol  of  the  army.  He  was  still  chafing 
under  the  injury  the  Emperor  had  done  him  by  ordering  him  to 
remain  behind  in  camp,  but  he  recovered  his  temper  on  learning  that 
Nicephorus  now  ordered  him  to  start  for  Tarsus  at  the  front,  whilst 
the  Emperor  in  person  remained  at  Caesarea  to  organise  the  levies.  He 
admitted  that  his  Armenians  had  raised  disloyal  cries  at  parade,  but 
he  satisfied  the  Emperor  that  he,  John,  had  been  no  party  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  “  Examine  my  staff  officers,”  said  Tzimisces,  “  and  see  if  you 
can  find  a  trace  of  treason  on  my  part  against  my  sovereign,  my  chief, 
my  friend.  It  is  true  that  he  cruelly  wronged  me  in  keeping  me  here 
like  a  raw  recruit,  whilst  he  revelled  in  glory  himself.  It  was  a  burn¬ 
ing  shame,  and  I  have  told  my  own  comrades  all  the  bitterness  I  feel. 
But  as  to  plotting  treason  to  overthrow  the  Basileus — No !  I  am  not 
yet  come  to  that!  John  has  a  hot  temper  and  a  sharp  tongue,  and 
will  strike  when  he  is  struck,  but  he  is  not  a  back  stairs  conspirator 
like  those  eunuchs  and  cubiculars  of  the  Palace.” 

"You  have  had  no  cubicular  at  your  own  quarters?”  asked  the 
Basileus. 

“What,  I?  ”  replied  the  fiery  John,  “  he  would  be  kicked  forth  like 
a  dog  if  he  came  to  my  tent,”  said  John,  hotly  and  frankly. 

“You  had  no  missives  from  Drizibion?  ”  asked  Nicephorus. 

“From  Drizibion?”  said  John,  “what  is  that?  the  castle  that 
commands  the  pass  north  of  the  Cilician  Gates? — I  know  not  who 
commands  there,  nor  what  can  he  want  from  me.  From  Drizibion? 
Who  was  stationed  there  ?  ” 

“  The  Basilissa  and  her  sons,”  said  the  Emperor,  “  and  all  their 
guards  and  retinue.” 

“  What  I  ”  said  Tzimisces,  “  the  Empress  at  Drizibion  ?  I  thought 
you  carried  her  and  all  her  retinue  across  into  Cilicia,  and  kept  her 
beside  you  at  headquarters.”  And  John  looked  straight  into  the  eyes 
of  Nicephorus  wdth  such  a  genuine  face  of  frankness  and  truth,  that 
the  Basileus  now  saw  that  Tzimisces,  at  any  rate,  was  no  party  to  the 
plot — if  plot  there  were — was  not  guilty  of  dishonouring  his  Sovereign 
and  his  friend. 

Nor  was  John  false,  nor  as  yet  at  all  seduced  by  the  arts  of  Theophano. 
Nicephorus  reflected  that,  according  to  the  story  he  had  heard,  Tzim¬ 
isces  had  never  received  the  intercepted  missive.  There  was  no  un¬ 
doubted  proof  that  it  was  addressed  to  Tzimisces  at  all.  No  name 
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was  written,  and  Theophano  had  sworn  that  it  was  addressed  to  her 
own  husband.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  no  proof  that  Tzimisces 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  nor  that  he  had,  either  before  or  since, 
received  anything  of  the  kind.  No  proof ;  but  doubt,  gloom,  and 
despair,  lay  ever  deep  down  in  the  inmost  soul  of  Nicephorus  Phocas. 
At  all  times  he  was  rarely  seen  to  smile.  He  never  smiled  again  in 
life. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Love  and  Troth. 

Far  different  were  the  scenes,  which,  during  this  time,  were  being 
enacted  in  Constantinople  itself.  Leo,  the  Curopalates,  and  his 
father,  the  venerable  Bardas  Caesar,  maintained  strict  order  and  good 
government  in  the  capital,  and  carried  out  all  the  urgent  orders  of 
Nicephorus  for  the  safety  of  Digenes,  the  Lord  Warden,  and  of  Agatha, 
the  Princess.  The  unfortunate  Warden,  still  in  the  height  of  his 
fever,  was  carefully  removed  in  a  litter  to  the  palace  of  his  sister's 
husband,  the  Lord  Comnenus,  of  the  family  which  ultimately  was 
raised  to  the  throne.  There  his  sister,  the  Lady  Theodosia  Comnena, 
and  the  Princess  Agatha,  with  their  attendants,  nursed  him  in  his 
illness,  and  there  he  was  treated  by  the  famous  physicians,  Theophanes 
Nonnos,  and  Synesios.  The  one  was  the  author  of  an  important 
Encyclopaedia  of  Medicine,  the  other  had  studied  under  Arabian 
physicians,  and  translated  their  works  into  Greek.  All  that  the  science 
of  the  age,  combined  with  all  the  love  of  two  noble  women,  could  do 
to  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  was  lavished  for  many  an  anxious  week, 
whilst  the  Warden  lay  in  great  danger  and  in  continual  delirium. 

At  times  he  would  fancy  himself  at  the  siege  of  Chandax,  shouting 
to  his  men  to  plunge  the  scaling  bridge  from  the  great  Tower — “  Down 
with  her — clear  the  gangway — another  ladder  there — water  on  that 
burning  roof — On,  my  men,  for  Rome — Christ! — Mother  of  God!  ” — 
and  then  he  would  sink  back  on  his  pillow  exhausted,  groaning — “  all 
is  lost — has  our  God  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Prophet  ? — Thy 
will  be  done — hallowed  be  Thy  name.” 

At  other  times  he  would  fancy  himself  in  a  dungeon,  whilst  he  could 
hear  the  battle  raging  in  the  walls  round  him,  and  he  would  cry  out — 
“  Loose  me  from  these  chains,  O  my  God ! — I  hear  the  Romans  at  the 
charge — am  I  chained  for  ever  like  a  dog  ? — give  me  my  sword — leave 
me  but  one  hand  free — let  me  strike  one  blow  for  Christ — oh !  this  is 
worse  than  death — give  me  one  hour  of  life  and  air  again — then  let 
me  die  and  be  heard  no  more.” 

The  women  sat  beside  him,  silent,  in  tears,  watching  his  ravings  with 
pain  and  fear,  and  besought  the  learned  physicians  to  try  some  calming 
drug.  With  this,  on  other  days,  he  would  be  in  a  gentler  mood,  though 
still  in  delirium.  He  would  stare  at  Agatha  with  eyes  open,  but  not 
recognising  who  she  was,  and  would  murmur,  incoherently — “  Sweet 
lady,  you  have  saved  me — let  me  save  you,  too — come  with  us  to  Rome 
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— learn  to  pray  to  Mary — all  good  women  love  Mary — it  is  so  beautiful 
to  see  them  in  the  gallery  there  in  Hagia  Sophia — Theodosia  will  be 
so  glad — if  you  only  knew  Theodosia — and  I  think  Agatha  will  be  glad, 
too  ! — Agatha  is  so  kind  to  girls  she  loves — My  father  was  of  Arab  race, 
you  know.” 

Agatha  listened  to  all  this  with  pity,  wonder,  and  at  last  with  a 
sense  of  pain.  “  Of  whom  is  he  talking  ?  ”  she  whispered,  “  I  have 
heard  of  a  Saracen  girl  who  saved  him  in  the  prison  in  Crete.  Oh! 
she  is  in  his  mind.  He  thinks  I  am  she.  He  loved  her  then,  and  not 
me,”  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

“  No,  no,”  Theodosia  broke  in,  “  he  has  always  loved  you,  dear,  but 
he  has  often  told  me  how  the  Emir’s  daughter,  Fatima,  saved  hia 
life,  how  he  saved  her  honour,  and  how  he  hoped  she  would  consent 
to  become  a  Christian,  and  would  come  to  visit  me  here  in  our  castle 
in  the  Princes’  Islands.  My  brother  has  always  loved  you,  Agatha. 
Even  in  the  Emir’s  dungeon  he  prayed  to  Saint  Agatha,  and  saw  her 
in  a  vision  smiling  upon  him.” 

‘‘Was  Fatima  so  very  beautiful?”  asked  Agatha,  suddenly. 

“Very  beautiful,”  said  Theodosia;  “  she  was  thought  to  be  like  her 
brother,  Hassan,  who  died  in  our  father’s  castle  in  Cappadocia;  and 
Digenes,  you  know,  was  his  cousin,  and  singularly  like  him  in  coun¬ 
tenance.” 

“  He  loved  Fatima,”  cried  Agatha,  in  agony,  “  he  thinks  now  that 
I  am  Fatima,  he  is  dreaming  of  her  now ;  see  his  lips  move  with  words 
of  tenderness — he  will  die  loving  Fatima.  I  will  go  into  a  nunnery 
and  end  it  all.” 

“  Oh !  speak  not  thus,”  cried  Theodosia ;  “  my  brother  never  loved 
woman  save  only  you.  He  is  very  kind  and  generous,  and  the  soul  of 
honour  and  chivalry.  He  did  all  he  could  to  serve  the  woman  to 
whom  he  owed  his  life.  If  she  loved  him,  I  know  not;  I  am  told 
she  was  overjoyed  when  the  General  charged  Digenes  to  take  her  and 
her  sister  and  followers  to  Spain.  But  this  I  know,  that  Digenes  never 
loved  woman  but  his  own  Agatha.” 

“Ah,  yes!  the  Lord  Warden  was  chief  of  the  embassy  to  the  Caliph 
at  Cordova,  and  Fatima  was  in  that  mission,”  and  Agatha  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  and  softly  wept  silent  and  bitter  tears,  as  she 
watched  the  utter  exhaustion  of  their  patient. 

The  fever  had  many  intervals  of  abatement  and  then  of  relapse. 
One  night,  when  he  had  seemed  all  day  to  be  stronger,  and  had  taken 
more  food  than  usual,  his  delirium  broke  out  in  a  terrible  form. 

“  Take  her  away !  ”  he  shrieked  again  and  again.  “  It  is  a  Fury — 
it  is  a  fiend. — She  seizes  my  hand — it  burns  me  to  the  bone — never, 
never,  will  I  be  false — away,  away,  her  eyes  are  like  red-hot  iron — her 
hair  is  full  of  hissing  snakes — she  is  the  daughter  of  Satan — away 
from  her — away  from  her — she  shall  not  touch  you,  Agatha,  even  if 
she  roast  me  to  a  cinder !  Mother  of  God,  save  me  from  her !  Saint 
Agatha,  save  me !  ” 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  with  wonder  and  horror  in 
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their  faces.  Neither  spoke.  They  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed. 
They  imagined  things  dreadful  and  unholy. 

“  He  thinks  only  of  you,  Agatha,  as  his  protector  and  saint,”  said 
Theodosia,  at  last. 

Again  and  again  their  patient,  who  had  a  violent  relapse,  broke 
out  with  gasps  and  convulsive  agony — “  There  is  blood  dripping  from 
her  hands — she  holds  a  cup  of  poison — she  calls  in  the  assassins — she 
is  smiling  with  joy — there  they  are  stabbing  him  in  the  back — Help, 
help,  treachery,  butchery — it  is  the  blood  of  the  Basileus  himself  that 
chokes  me !  ” — and  he  sank  back  groaning  out  the  words,  in  gulps  of 
rage — “  she-devil,  murderess,  whore !  ” 

The  women  cowered  in  terror  and  shame,  and  implored  the  physi¬ 
cians  to  try  some  means  of  reducing  the  delirium.  Theophanes  Nonnos 
watched  these  recurrent  fits  with  minute  observation,  and  at  last  he 
noticed  how  the  patient,  in  these  wilder  moments  of  violence,  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  apartment.  He  frequently  pointed 
with  his  hands,  as  if  he  saw  actual  figures  aloft,  and  he  continually 
waved  his  arms  as  at  some  terrible  sights  above  his  head.  Now,  Theo¬ 
phanes  Nonnos  was  a  diligent  student  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and 
pi  one  to  watch  the  reaction  of  external  surroundings  on  the  nervous 
system  of  his  patients.  He  then  saw  that,  on  the  frieze  of  the  noble 
apartment  to  which  Digenes  had  been  carried,  and  facing  his  bed,  was 
a  mosaic  decoration  which  had  been  copied  from  the  same  original  as 
the  mosaic  wall  at  Ravenna,  which  represents  a  ceremonial  procession 
of  Justinian  the  Great  and  the  Empress  Theodora.  This  picture 
Nonnos  ordered  to  be  covered  with  a  curtain  of  neutral  tone.  This 
done,  the  spasms  of  the  patient  rapidly  subsided. 

In  a  few  days  the  physicians  were  able  to  assure  the  watchers  that 
the  worst  of  their  anxieties  was  past,  and  that  a  period  of  quiet  con¬ 
valescence  had  set  in.  Hour  after  hour,  so  far  as  his  returning  strength 
permitted.  Digenes  poured  out  to  Agatha  his  protestations  of  unbroken 
devotion;  he  told  her  how  in  Asia,  in  Crete,  in  Spain,  and  in  Thrace, 
in  camp,  in  battle,  in  prison,  in  the  Palace,  and  in  Church,  the  image 
of  the  saintly  Agatha  had  been  his  consolation  and  hope;  he  told 
her  how  the  Basileus  had  given  his  formal  consent  to  their  marriage, 
and  had  given  orders  for  its  celebration  with  the  highest  honours,  so 
soon  as  the  Warden  was  restored  to  health.  His  health  now,  he  mur¬ 
mured,  wanted  but  one  thing  to  be  as  good  as  ever.  Would  she  say 
what  day,  next  month,  he  might  call  her  his  own?  Would  she  bend 
down  to  his  pillow,  whisper  it  in  his  ear,  and  seal  it  with  a  kiss — one 
kiss — the  first  she  had  ever  vouchsafed  to  him  ? 

Agatha  listened  with  rapture?  She  did  bend  down  and  whispered 
in  his  ear,  and  suffered  her  lips  to  rest  on  his.  She  did  not  tell  him 
how  often,  during  his  long  delirium,  her  lips  had  touched  his  burning 
forehead  and  his  fevered  hands,  as  she  stooped  down  to  bathe  them 
with  attar  of  roses,  and  orange  water.  But  she  was  very  slow,  indeed, 
to  believe  that  her  Digenes  had  never  loved  the  fascinating  houri  of 
the  old  Emir’s  castle — not  for  a  time — not  for  a  day — not  just  a  little 
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bit  in  all  chivalry  and  faith  ?  Nor  could  anything  persuade  her  that 
the  Lady  Fatima  had  not  loved  her  Digenes,  loved  him  passionately, 
truly,  in  all  honour  and  in  all  sincerity.  It  was  quite  impossible  that 
a  woman  of  feeling  and  goodness  could  owe  so  much  to  her  Digenee, 
could  be  on  such  terms  of  sentiment  and  confidence,  and  be  half  con¬ 
verted  to  his  religion — and  not  love  him.  Any  woman  so  near  must 
love  him,  would  love  him,  ought  to  love  him. 

At  last,  one  day,  Agatha  was  finally  convinced  that  she  had  the  whole 
heart  of  Digenes,  and  had  never  ceased  to  have  it,  from  the  hour  when 
she  first  met  him  as  a  girl  in  her  father’s  court,  and  had  seen  the  young 
hero,  whose  feats  and  chivalry  the  poets  commemorated  in  song.  The 
I.ord  Warden  was  now  very  much  restored  to  health,  and  wholly  to  his 
reason  and  consciousness.  Agatha  had  read  to  him  some  of  his  favour¬ 
ite  pieces,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache  in  the  sixth  Iliad, 
and  the  parting  scene  from  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  He  had  even 
asked  her  to  recite  the  famous  lines  of  Sappho — from  the  poems  which 
were  then  all  extant — 

(^aiverai  fioi  kt^vo^  lao<i  deolaiv — 

“ — that  man  seems  to  me  the  peer  of  Gods — ” 

— but  she  archly  refused — as  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  listen  to 
such  fiery  poetry,  and  she  was  not  going  to  recite  such  pagan  stuff. 

To  them  entered  the  lady  Theodosia  Comnena,  who  gaily  saluted 
her  brother  with  the  words,  “  News,  news,  something  that  will  interest 
you  both,  something  I  trust  that  will  give  you,  brother,  as  much 
pleasure  as  it  will  give  to  Agatha.” 

“  A  conundrum,”  said  they  both,  “  we  give  it  up,” 

“  A  rival  of  yours,  Agatha,  a  flame  of  yours,  brother,”  said  Theo¬ 
dosia,  with  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  That  dear  girl,  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  the  old  Emir  Abd-el-Aziz, 
has  just  come  to  see  me.  Her  brother,  the  captain,  young  Anemas, 
who  was  sent  on  the  Embassy  to  Fez,  and  afterwards  to  Cordova,  has 
persuaded  the  Lady  Fatima,  your  lady-love  in  Crete,  brother,  to  accept 
the  pressing  invitation  of  Sophia  and  her  father,  to  visit  them  in  Prote. 
She  is  to  come  with  her  brother  and  sister,  and  within  six  months 
Fatima  shall  go  with  us  to  hear  the  Patriarch  perform  divine  service. 
And  before  a  month  more  is  passed,  she  shall  marry  Anemas,  before  he 
joins  the  Basileus  in  Syria.  So  think  no  more,  brother,  of  your  tawny 
angel.  She  is  to  stay  with  the  whole  blood  of  the  Prophet,  Christian 
though  she  will  be,  and  Christian  as  Anemas  already  is.” 

Thanks  be  to  Mary  of  the  Daphne,”  said  Digenes,  with  hearty 
rejoicing.  “  Has  she  promised  Anemas  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet,  to  marry,”  said  Theodosia,  “  but  that  is  an  incident. 
She  has  promised  to  come,  brother,  and  she  believes  that  you  are 
married  by  this  time  yourself.” 

“Who  told  her  that?”  said  Agatha,  quickly. 

“  Well,  I  strongly  suspect  that  Anemas  told  her,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  proposing  marriage  with  himself.” 
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“  Ah  !  then  I  was  right  after  all,”  said  Agatha,  with  a  deep  sigh  and 
looked  earnestly  and  almost  reproachfully  at  Digenes. 

“  My  beloved,”  said  the  young  hero,  with  deep  feeling,  “  your  sus¬ 
picions  were  true,  perhaps,  in  part.  But  as  to  me,  I  have  been  ever 
true  throughout.” 

“Another  piece  of  news,”  said  Theodosia;  “if  you  two  can  keep  a 
secret,  which  is  not  to  be  blurted  out  to  these  Palace  gossips.  Eric,  the 
young  Varangian,  will  one  day  marry  Sophia  when  he  comes  back 
from  the  wars,  where  he  is  winning  glory  on  the  staff  of  the  Basileus 
in  Asia.  There  may  be  two  weddings  on  the  same  day.  Nay,  brother, 
perhaps  there  might  be  three  on  the  same  day,  and  the  Basileus  pre¬ 
side  in  person  at  the  ceremony !  ” 

“  Tut !  ”  cried  Digenes,  with  animation,  “  not  for  us.  I  do  not  wait 
till  Eric  and  the  Basileus  return,  nor  till  Anemas  can  wring  a  ‘  yes !  ’ 
from  his  bride.” 

“  No !  nor  till  Fatima  can  be  persuaded  to  visit  her  cousin  in  Prote,” 
said  Agatha,  archly.  She  w'as  now  at  last  convinced  that  Digenes  had 
never  failed  her,  in  thought,  or  in  word,  no,  not  for  an  hour;  but  she 
still  meant  to  be  married  before  Fatima  could  reach  Constantinople. 

By  slow  degrees,  and  in  very  guarded  and  modified  ways.  Digenes 
allowed  Agatha  to  know  as  much  of  what  had  passed  in  the  Palace  as  he 
could  remember,  and  as  much  as  he  thought  it  kind  or  prudent  as 
yet  to  tell  to  the  pure  and  gentle  spirit  with  whom  he  was  to  be 
united.  The  astrologer’s  potion  had  confused  his  brain  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  had  but  a  broken  memory  of  the  interview  with  Theo¬ 
phano.  His  long  illness,  with  its  continued  delirium,  had  left  him 
with  a  mind  troubled  as  with  a  series  of  terrible  and  incomprehensible 
dreams.  He  could  not  shock  the  girl  in  her  happiness  with  all  his 
horrible  suspicions  and  recollections.  Nor  would  Agatha,  on  her  side, 
as  yet  trouble  his  mind  with  all  that  she  suspected  and  feared. 

At  last,  having  exchanged  confidences  as  far  as  they  each  thought  it 
kind  and  wise  to  speak,  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  crisis  of  the  great  war,  in  the  weight  of  cares  that  beset  the 
Basileus  day  and  night,  they  would  not  harass  him  with  the  torture 
of  fresh  revelations,  of  which  the  formal  proofs  would  not  be  easy 
to  find. 

“Agatha,”  said  Digenes,  solemnly,  one  day,  on  receipt  of  the  inex¬ 
plicable  news  of  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Basileus  to  Caesarea,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  campaign,  “  the  Basileus  has  called  me  to  the  front 
by  special  messenger.  I  start  for  the  camp  in  an  hour.” 

“  Go,”  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  “if  it  must  be.  I  will  wait  till 
you  come  again  with  fresh  renown.  The  cause  of  this  Empire  of 
Rome,  of  God,  of  the  Mother  of  God,  shall  not  be  hindered  one  hour 
by  the  love  of  one  feeble  girl.” 

“  Think  me  not  unkind,  my  love,  my  hope,  my  saint,”  cried  the  young 
hero,  with  the  light  of  battle  for  Christ  and  His  people  in  his 
eyes,  “  think  me  not  unkind,  if  I  have  to  hasten  away  from  the  holy 
shrine  in  which  your  love  has  suffered  me  to  kneel,  to  worship,  and  to 
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adore;  think  me  not  cold  if  I  hurry  off  to  my  sovereign  and  my 
command.  I  could  not  love  thee  so  well,  if  it  were  not  that  I  loved 
honour  even  more.” 

With  one  long  kiss  they  parted — nor  did  they  meet  again  on  earth. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Old  Rome. 

The  scene  now  passes  from  the  Imperial  Palace  of  New  Rome  on  the 
Bosphorus,  to  the  Catholic  Basilica  of  Old  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  where 
the  greatest  of  the  Saxon  line  of  emperors  was  about  to  claim  the 
inheritance  of  the  Caesars,  and  to  instal  his  house  as  supreme  in  all 
Italian  lands.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  967,  on  a  bright  morning  of 
winter,  when  snow  lay  on  Mount  Soracte,  and  on  the  higher  ranges 
of  the  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains.  The  Flaminian  way,  from  the 
city  gate  under  the  Pincian  hill,  for  the  two  miles  to  the  Milvian 
bridge  over  the  Tiber,  was  thronged  with  a  motley  crowd  of  the 
populace  of  Rome,  bearing  visible  signs  of  its  heterogeneous  origin  and 
lawless  habits,  along  with  officials,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  their 
State  robes  and  with  emblems  of  office,  and  strong  detachments  of 
Northern  soldiers,  both  horse  and  foot,  whom  the  Roman  mob  regarded 
with  terror  as  monsters  of  ferocity  and  force.  The  prefect  and  the 
senate  of  Rome — a  strange  contrast  from  the  senators  who  had  gone 
to  welcome  Julius  and  Octavius  some  thousand  years  before — were 
hurrying  along  to  meet  their  German  Emperor,  intermixed  with  the 
standard  bearers  of  the  Roman  militia,  the  long  processions  of  priests 
and  choristers,  and  the  counts  and  barons  of  the  Italian  fiefs  in 
military  array  and  fantastic  armour.  It  was  a  strange  jumble  of  races, 
tjqjes,  and  various  characters.  The  mongrel  and  craven  descendants  of 
African,  Syrian,  or  Slavonian  slaves  jostled  the  degenerate  heirs  of 
the  ancient  patricians,  and  both  looked  on  with  awe  and  wonder  at 
the  huge,  fair-haired  barbarians  who  took  their  orders  from  no  man 
but  their  mighty  chief,  the  Saxon  Otto. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  Milvian  bridge  there  had  been  erected  a 
rude  and  hasty  kind  of  triumphal  arch,  decorated  with  the  emblems  and 
colours  of  the  Emperor-King.  Near  it  was  posted,  waiting  to  see  the 
imperial  procession  pass,  a  small  band  of  spectators,  whose  speech  and 
garb  proclaimed  them  to  be  foreigners  at  Rome.  One  was  our  friend 
Michael,  the  protocolist,  who,  with  Joannes  Kyriotes,  the  geometer, 
had  been  despatched  by  the  ever-watchful  Chancery  of  Constantinople 
on  a  roving  and  secret  commission  to  observe  the  current  of  Italian 
politics,  and  especially  to  study  the  real  feeling  of  the  Papal  court,  and 
also  of  the  democracy  of  Rome.  With  them  was  Symeon,  a  learned 
divine,  who  was  travelling  to  obtain  traditions  and  legends  for  his 
great  collection  of  the  lives  of  Saints  and  Martyrs.  A  fourth  foreigner 
was  Alexios,  an  artist  in  mosaic  decoration,  who  had  been  called  from 
Byzantium  to  Rome  to  superintend  the  restoration  of  the  dilapidated 
mosaics  in  the  Church  of  St.  Cosmas  and  St.  Damianos.  They 
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were  being  personally  conducted  by  Guido,  a  Sicilian  long  settled  in 
Bari  in  the  Lombard  Theme,  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor. 
The  whole  party  had  their  own  armed  attendants  as  well  as  a  small 
bodyguard  from  the  municipal  police,  for  the  state  of  Rome  was  far 
too  unsettled  to  permit  of  distinguished  Greeks  being  safe  in  the  midst 
of  a  turbulent  crowd. 

“Is  it  possible,”  said  Michael  to  Joannes,  “that  these  battered 
walls  of  old  Rome  can  have  kept  at  bay  for  a  single  day  the  mighty 
King  of  Germany  ?  ” 

“Well,  they  helped  Belisarius  to  beat  off  the  Goths,”  said  Joannes, 
“  but  then  they  had  our  soldiers  under  a  great  chief  inside  them.” 

“I  daresay  they  may  serve  to  baffle  Goths  and  Germans,”  said 
Michael,  “  but,  though  I  am  no  soldier,  I  can  see  that  these  obsolete 
and  now  ruinous  walls  never  could  be  compared  for  an  instant  with 
the  mighty  fortifications  we  could  show  them  at  home  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.” 

“  The  walls  of  old  Rome  are  poor  enough,”  Guido  now  broke  in, 
“but  the  castle  of  the  Archangel,  with  the  chapel  on  the  top  of  the 
old  Mausoleum  of  the  Antonines,  that  is  a  pretty  stronghold,  I  assure 
you.” 

“  I  admit  that  is  a  tremendous  fort,”  said  Michael,  “  and  the  sight 
of  its  tiers  of  colonnades  and  battlements  makes  one  understand  how 
Theodora  and  Marozia,  Alberic  and  Octavian,  managed  to  command 
the  city  and  even  defy  both  Lombard,  Tuscan,'  and  German.” 

“Ah!”  said  Guido,  “you  honourable  and  reverend  sirs  in  New 
Rome  cannot  conceive  the  Pandemonium  that  has  raged  in  Old  Rome, 
ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  all  through  my  father’s  time.  One 
Messalina  after  another,  the  daughter,  the  concubine,  and  the  mother 
of  a  Pope,  has  made  her  lovers  or  her  children  despots  of  the  city, 
bishops  or  Popes,  as  the  fancy  seized  her.  Every  other  year,  this 
Roman  populace,  which  is  no  good  at  fighting,  but  has  a  diabolical 
genius  for  riot,  breaks  out  and  overturns  consul,  prefect,  pope  and 
emperor,  as  the  German  King  calls  himself.  Thereupon  down  comes 
an  army  of  these  hairy  barbarians  from  Lombardy,  over  the  Apennines 
or  the  Alps,  bursts  into  these  tottering  gates — crowns  a  new  Pope, 
instals  a  new  Count  as  Governor,  massacres,  hangs,  tortures,  and  burns 
every  man  they  find  in  their  path.” 

“  How  many  Popes  have  you  seen,  Master  Guido  ?  ”  asked  Symeon. 

“John  X.,  strangled  in  prison.  Then  Leo  VI.,  and  Stephen  VII., 
both  creatures  of  the  foul  woman  who  killed  John.  Then  she  made 
her  own  son  Pope  by  the  name  of  John  XI.  A  few  years  after  this 
Marozia’s  son,  Alberic,  made  Leo  VII.  Pope,  and  after  him,  Stephen 
VIII.,  and  Marinus  II.,  and  Agapetus  II.,  in  succession.  Then  John 
XII.,  the  grandson  of  Marozia,  was  the  worst  of  them  all — denounced 
by  a  Synod  as  guilty  of  murder,  perjury,  incest,  sacrilege,  and  magic. 
When  John  XII.  was  deposed,  came  Leo  VIII.,  then  Benedict  V.,  who 
was  also  deposed,  and  now  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  our  Holy 
Father,  the  venerable  John  XIII.,  whom  God,  in  His  infinite  goodness, 
give  to  live  the  years  of  St.  Peter.” 
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“Why!  that  makes  as  many  as  twelve  Holy  Fathers  of  Rome  within 
forty  years,”  said  Michael,  with  a  sneer. 

“  Such  is  Rome,”  said  Guido,  “  and  half  of  them  were  the  lovers, 
sons,  or  nephews,  of  a  bloodthirsty  harlot,  at  whose  orders  they  sell 
bishoprics;  blind,  mutilate,  torture,  and  crucify  their  opponents  and 
rivals.” 

“  And  they  call  this  the  universal  Church  Catholic,  and  ask  ours, 
the  earliest  Church  of  Christ,  to  submit  to  their  sacred  prerogative,” 
said  Michael,  bitterly. 

“Ah!”  sighed  Symeon,  “  it  is  a  fearful  backsliding.  But  God  in 
His  mercy  will  bring  about  their  repentance  in  His  good  time.  We, 
who  compile  the  hagiographies  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  cannot  forget 
that  under  these  Roman  basilicas  there  rest  the  bones  of  the  blessed 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  that  this  city  has  been  ruled  by  Gregorys  and 
Leos,  and  is  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  so  many  virgins  and  martyrs 
of  the  faith.  The*  Church  of  Christ  will  be  restored  one  day,  and  Rome 
again  will  be  the  centre  of  Christendom  in  Europe.” 

“  I  will  not  attempt  to  prophesy  against  your  reverence,”  said  Guido, 

“  I  can  only  speak  of  what  is,  and  what  has  been  in  all  living  memory. 
This  famous  city  is  now  a  den  of  bandits,  the  haunt  of  infamous 
women,  and  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  torment.  These  barons  live  in 
their  castles  amidst  gangs  of  hired  ruffians,  till  they  ride  forth  to 
fight  each  other  or  to  plunder  their  neighbours.  I  have  seen  these 
grey  walls  hung  with  the  carcases  of  their  victims,  and  these  streets, 
churches,  and  streams,  run  with  blood,  whenever  the  horsemen  of  some 
pretender  to  the  throne,  or  of  the  German  princes,  come  down  to  sack 
the  city,  or  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens.  I  have  seen  popes 
made  and  unmade  at  the  order  of  a  profligate  woman  or  of  a  murder¬ 
ous  despot.  I  have  seen  one  crowned  pope  trample  on  another  crowned 
pope,  break  his  crozier,  and  tear  off  his  robes,  in  presence  of  an 
emperor  and  of  all  his  court.  I  have  seen  the  Prefect  of  Rome  hung 
by  his  hair  from  the  statue  of  Constantine,  and  dragged  through  the 
streets  naked  on  an  ass.  I  saw  twelve  “  Captains  of  the  Regions  ” 
hung  on  gallows,  whilst  other  leaders  were  blinded,  some  decapitated. 
Some  were  torn  from  their  graves  and  their  bodies  cast  to  the  dogs. 
This  is  the  modern  rendering  of  the  Pax  Romana,  and  all  is  done 
under  orders  of  him  whom  we  are  waiting  here  to  see,  him  whom  they 
call  their  “  pacific  Emperor,  Semper  Augustus,”  and  with  the  blessing 
of  the  creatures  whom  he  pleases  to  nominate  as  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter.” 

This  conversation  of  the  Byzantines  was  fortunately  not  understood 
by  the  bystanders,  and  it  was  now  broken  off  by  the  arrival  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  his  staff.  Otto  of  Saxony,  who  had  been 
emperor  for  six  years,  and  had  been  occupied  ever  since  with  the  con¬ 
spiracies,  intrigues,  and  revolutions  of  Italian  princes,  prelates,  and 
people,  was  now  again  entering  Rome  in  martial  array.  He  was 
guarded  by  powerful  bodies  of  his  Northern  veterans,  the  terrible 
warriors  with  whom  he  had  established  his  rule  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
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Elbe,  with  whom  he  had  triumphed  over  Danes,  Slavonians,  and  Bur¬ 
gundians,  men  who  had  fought  with  him  on  the  tremendous  field  of 
the  Lech,  when  he  saved  Europe  from  the  Hungarian  flood.  These 
gigantic  horsemen  proudly  bore  aloft  the  ensigns  of  their  great  chief, 
and  thrust  their  way  with  brutal  contempt  amongst  the  “dregs  of 
Romulus  ”  in  the  road. 

In  the  midst  of  his  chivalrous  bodyguard  rode  the  great  Otto  in  full 
panoply,  acknowledging  the  salutations  of  the  people  with  magnificent 
ease,  making  little  difference  in  his  bearing  to  prelate,  baron,  or 
captain  of  the  urban-militia.  By  his  side  rode  his  son  Otto,  then 
fourteen,  destined  to  lay  his  bones  in  early  life  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter.  And  then  came  the  Empress  Adelheida,  whose  beauty  and 
inheritance  had  first  called  the  King  into  Italy.  The  imperial  cortege 
was  surrounded  by  German  and  Italian  barons,  and  was  welcomed  by 
Roman  prelates  and  nobles,  with  banners  and  the  chanting  of  hymns, 
and  the  boisterous  acclamations  of  a  fickle  populace,  which  was  ever 
ready  to  cheer  or  to  revile,  as  the  popular  fancy  swayed  to  and  fro. 

“Do  you  see  that  fierce  bull-headed  lord  on  the  black  charger,  and 
as  proud  as  a  peacock  ?  ”  said  Guido  to  his  friends.  “  That  is  Count 
Pandulph  of  Capua,  now  Lord  of  Spoleto,  and  Beneventum.  He  is 
traitor  to  our  Basileus,  nay,  the  head  of  the  traitors,  and  seeking  to 
win  favour  from  the  German  Basileus.  That  gay  Roman  prince  is 
Crescentius  of  the  Marble  Horse,  and  by  his  side  is  the  Count  Benedict 
of  Palestrina,  and  the  rich  and  beautiful  Stephania,  the  Senntrix. 
Now,  watch  that  Bishop  on  the  mule  in  the  train  of  the  King;  notice 
his  keen  face,  his  subtle  glances  all  round,  his  easy  smiles  of  welcome, 
how  he  fawns  on  the  imperial  officers,  what  airs  of  importance  he 
assumes  as  he  waves  his  blessing  to  those  who  salute  him,  and  thrusts 
aside  those  who  impede  his  path.” 

“  That  is  the  Right  Reverend  Luitprand,  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Cremona — Patriarch  of  Christendom,  as  he  thinks  himself,  and  Lord 
High  Parakeimomenos  of  his  Frankish  Majesty.  Note  him  and  listen 
to  him.  He  talks  Greek,  Latin,  Frank,  or  Hebrew,  I  am  told — even 
Arabic  at  a  pinch.  He  has  the  Caesar’s  ear.  We  shall  hear  more  of 
him.” 

As  the  Byzantine  visitors  made  their  way  back  to  the  city,  their 
guide  from  Bari  was  occupied  in  answering  their  questions  and  satis¬ 
fying  their  curiosity.  “  It  looks  as  if  the  whole  city  had  been  destroyed 
by  Saracens,”  said  Michael,  “  I  see  nothing  but  ruins  standing  amidst 
dunghills  and  rubbish  heaps.  And  those  huge  towers  of  brick  with 
battlements  of  stone,  rising  out  of  mud  hovels  and  fetid  alleys.  Are 
those  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  princes  ?  ” 

“They  look  to  me  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  piled  up  out  of  marble 
ruins.  See  those  Corinthian  columns  and  those  porphyry  slabs,  awk¬ 
wardly  stuck  into  a  huge  barrack  of  bricks.  These  Romans  use  the 
ancient  temples  of  the  old  gods  as  limekilns,  and  the  circus  and  theatres 
of  the  Caesars,  as  so  many  quarries  to  make  some  gloomy  fortress,”  said 
Joannes. 
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“Woe!  Woe!  is  Rome!  ”  groaned  Symeon,  “thy  glory  is  departed. 
Desolation  has  made  in  thee  its  home !  ” 

“Not  only  is  the  glory  of  Rome  departed,  but  art,  culture,  letters, 
and  manners  have  gone  too,”  said  Alexios,  the  artist.  “  They  curse 
the  Vandals,  Goths,  Huns,  and  Lombards;  but  these  Romans  to-day 
are  just  as  savage  themselves,  even  worse  barbarians,  for  they  mangle 
and  disfigure  even  their  own  ruins.  All  sense  of  beauty  and  all 
traditions  of  art  seem  to  have  quitted  Italy  and  taken  refuge  on  the 
Bosphorus  or  the  shores  of  the  .iSlgean.  They  could  not  decorate  the 
smallest  chapel  without  our  help.” 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day  the  Byzantine  visitors  were 
conducted  into  the  Vatican  Basilica,  to  witness  the  crowning  of  the 
young  Otto  with  the  imperial  diadem,  the  ceremony  by  which  the 
politic  Emperor  sought  to  fix  the  empire  as  hereditary  in  his  house, 
and  instal  it  in  effective  control  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  They  found 
the  German  troopers  strongly  posted  within  and  around  the  castle 
of  the  Archangel,  the  frowning  bastille  w’hich  overawed  Rome,  and 
rudely  thrusting  back  the  unprivileged  mob  of  sightseers.  From  the 
.^lian  bridge  over  the  Tiber  they  traversed  the  long  colonnade  which 
led  to  the  atrium  of  St.  Peter’s,  with  its  fountain  and  the  tombs  of 
Popes.  There  they  witnessed  the  Pope,  John  XIII.,  and  his  cardinals, 
receive  the  imperial  party  on  the  thirty-five  steps  of  the  entrance. 
With  martial  surroundings  and  sacerdotal  pomp  the  mighty  Otto,  his 
wife,  and  son,  were  conducted  into  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  which 
had  then  been  the  venerated  temple  of  Rome  for  six  centuries  and  a 
half. 

The  Vatican  basilica  of  the  tenth  century  was,  of  course,  wholly 
unlike  the  St.  Peter’s  we  see  to-day.  It  was  quite  similar  to  the 
restored  church  of  St.  Paul’s  fuori  le  Mura,  as  we  now  see  it,  but  it 
was  some  twenty  feet  longer  and  a  little  wider,  and  had  five  naves 
divided  off  by  four  rows  of  vast  monolith  columns.  There  were  ninety- 
six  in  all,  of  various  marbles,  different  in  style  and  even  in  size,  for 
they  had  been  the  first  hasty  spoils  of  antique  palaces  and  temples. 
The  walls,  above  the  order  of  columns,  were  decorated  with  mosaics, 
such  as  no  Roman  hand  could  then  produce  or  even  restore.  A  grand 
arch,  such  as  we  see  at  the  older  basilicas  to-day,  enriched  with  silver 
plates  and  adorned  with  mosaic,  separated  the  nave  from  the  chancel, 
below  which  was  the  tribune,  an  inheritance  from  the  praetor’s  court  of 
old.  It  now  contained  the  high  altar  and  the  sedile  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ.  Before  the  high  altar  stood  the  Confession,  the  vault  wherein 
lay  the  bones  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  screen  of  silver  such  as  the  Greeks 
called  iconostasis,  crowded  with  silver  images  of  saints  and  vii'gins. 
And  the  whole  was  illuminated  by  a  gigantic  candelabra  holding  more 
than  a  thousand  lighted  tapers. 

The  Byzantine  visitors  were  amazed  to  find  the  cathedral  of  old 
Rome  so  utterly  different  from  their  own  Santa  Sophia  at  home.  It 
was  nearly  one  hundred  feet  longer  and  not  much  less  in  width.  Its 
mosaics,  its  monoliths,  and  its  tribune,  resembled  those  of  the  great 
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temple  of  Justinian,  but  its  flat  roof,  long  aisles,  rude  workmanship, 
and  want  of  symmetry,  roused  contempt  and  pity  from  the  cultivated 
taste  of  the  Greek  artist.  The  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s  was  indeed  but  a 
crude  adaptation  of  the  law-courts  of  the  Caesars,  whilst  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Wisdom  was  one  of  the  most  original  creations  in  the  whole 
record  of  human  art. 

Otto,  Adelheida,  and  their  son,  were  conducted  by  a  splendid  pro¬ 
cession  of  nobles  and  prelates  to  their  appointed  places  at  the  foot 
of  the  Confession,  where  they  prostrated  themselves  in  worship,  and 
then  passed  on  to  their  thrones.  The  Emperor,  for  in  Rome,  at  any 
rate,  Otto  was  indeed  the  sole  “  Augustus,  crowned  by  God,”  was  now 
not  only  master  of  Rome,  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  but  practic¬ 
ally  Lord  of  the  Pope  and  sovereign  in  all  causes  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 
Otto  bore  himself  as  in  very  deed  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  He  condescended  to  beam  approval  on  the  act  of 
his  nominee,  the  Holy  Father,  when  the  Pope  raised  the  crown  of  gold 
and  placed  it  on  the  beautiful  head  of  the  imperial  boy,  whom  he 
pronounced  to  be  Imperator  Aiiyustus,  by  the  will  of  God.  As  these 
sacramental  words  rang  through  the  church,  all  hushed  in  profound 
silence,  the  whole  congregation  burst  forth  into  acclamations  of  “  Long 
Life  and  Victory.”  Thrice  the  shout  was  repeated.  And  then  the 
choir  broke  forth  with  their  “  Lauds  ” — reiterated  and  monotonous 
chants  to  Christ,  angels,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  virgins,  to  grant  the 
new  Augustus  the  aid  of  heaven  to  support  him  against  all  his  foes. 

“  An  impudent  travestie  of  the  secular  ceremonies  at  the  crowning 
of  our  Basileus,  I  say,”  Michael,  the  diplomatist,  broke  out,  as  the 
great  crowd  followed  the  imperial  cortege  into  the  atrium.  “  They 
copy  our  very  phrases  and  words,  as  if  that  could  make  a  barbarian 
king  a  Roman  Augustus.” 

“  The  Saxon  savage  seems  to  fancy  himself  another  Carolus,  who 
indeed  was  a  hero  and  a  Caesar.  He,  at  any  rate,  felt  some  awe  of 
the  Empire,  and  sought  to  be  a  good  friend  to  our  Basileus  and  his 
empire,”  said  Joannes,  “the  Geometer,”  who  knew  history  as  well 
as  science. 

“Nay,”  said  Michael,  “Charles  once  talked  of  marrying  his  eldest 
daughter,  Erythro,  to  our  Basileus  Constantine,  and  Irene,  the  Basil- 
issa,  sent  over  the  court  eunuch,  Elisha,  to  instruct  the  baby  Augusta 
in  our  language,  literature,  and  deportment.” 

“  Did  not  the  pretender  Charles,  even  after  his  mock  coronation 
in  the  Vatican,  actually  propose  to  marry  the  Basilissa  Irene  him¬ 
self?  ”  said  Joannes. 

“  Would  that  they  would  ask  for  a  tutor,  a  professor,  or  a  silentiary, 
eunuch  or  not,  to  come  over  and  teach  them  a  little  of  art,  letters, 
and  courtesy,”  said  Alexios. 

“Ah!”  said  Symeon,  “if  only  that  blessed  alliance  between  the 
Basileus  of  our  house  and  a  Basilissa  of  theirs,  between  a  Saxon  king 
and  an  imperial  princess,  could  be  brought  about,  what  tidings  of 
great  joy  would  it  not  bring? — peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  amongst 
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men.  The  revered  churches  of  Christ  would  come  together  again  as 
one.  The  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  faith  could  then  unite  to  make 
Christ  and  His  Cross  prevail  over  the  Hagarene,  and  convert  the 
pagans  of  the  North  and  the  East!  ” 

The  idea  of  some  conciliation — at  least  some  modus  vivendi — ^between 
the  rival  claimants  to  the  Roman  Empire  had  long  floated  in  the 
mind  of  the  politic  spirits  of  the  age,  and  it  occupied  especially  the 
designs  of  that  farseeing  statesman,  Otto  himself.  The  coronation  of 
his  son  and  heir  brought  the  problem  to  an  acute  stage.  The  following 
day  the  Emperor  held  a  long  and  secret  council  in  the  Vatican  palace 
in  which  he  was  installed.  The  monarch  was  now  in  his  fifty-sixth 
year,  his  powerful  form  giving  signs  of  his  long  career  of  toil  and  of 
battle,  his  fair  hair  was  grizzled  with  years,  and  his  majestic  counten¬ 
ance  deeply  furrowed  with  thought  and  care.  He  sat  on  a  dais  with 
his  loved  queen  by  his  side,  and  the  young  Otto,  now  imperial  Crown 
Prince,  between  them.  The  lad  was  auburn-haired,  very  fair,  bright, 
delicate,  and  small  even  for  his  years.  He  looked  but  a  puny 
successor  for  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  West. 

Otto  had  called  to  his  council  his  very  politic  Father,  the  Pope,  and 
his  trusty  delegate,  the  wily  Bishop  of  Verona.  Pandulph,  Count  of 
Capua,  was  there,  and  beside  him  the  stout  old  chief,  Duke  Burckhard 
of  Swabia.  One  or  two  Italian  counts  and  prelates  held  a  lower  place 
at  the  board,  and  amongst  them  had  been  admitted  a  young  Cluniac 
monk  whose  learning,  experience,  and  acuteness  had  already  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  Gerbert 
of  Aurillac,  who  was  yet  but  twenty-seven,  but  his  studies  in  the  schools 
of  Cordova,  his  lofty  character,  and  profound  sagacity,  had  made  him 
already  a  man  of  mark.  And  we  know  that  he  was  destined,  under 
the  name  of  Silvester  II.,  to  prove  himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  popes,  and  the  most  politic  brain  in  Europe. 

The  Emperor  opened  the  Council  thus :  “  Holy  Father,  right  reverend 
prelates,  noble  counts,  we  have  called  you  to  this  Council  to  make 
known  our  will,  and  to  consult  you  on  the  means  of  compassing  it. 
In  the  thirty  years  since  we  have  worn  the  crown  of  our  father.  King 
Henry,  we  have  welded  into  a  single  realm  the  German  and  Italian 
lands,  and  in  these  later  years  we  have  restored  the  Empire  of  our 
glorious  predecessor,  Charles,  and  revived  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
name.  The  Holy  Father  has  now  conferred  the  imperial  title  on  our 
son,  who  in  due  time  will  have  to  maintain  our  office  in  this  Holy 
Roman  empire.  It  is  true  that  your  Otto  is  King  of  all  German 
lands,  of  Burgundy,  Bohemia,  Poland :  Suzerain  of  Denmark,  and  of 
Hungary.  We  are  King  of  Italy,  and  Roman  Imperator  Augustus. 
But  our  rule  does  not  extend  in  fact  to  the  South  of  Italy,  over  Apulia 
and  Calabria.  These  fair  lands  and  ancient  cities  are  still  held  by 
him  who  claims  the  imperial  name,  who  rejects  our  right  to  use  it,  by 
that  sovereign  of  the  Greeks  who  are  schismatics  from  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  who  deny  to  our  Holy  Father  the  title  of  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth,  as  they  deny  us  the  right  to  call  ourselves  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  God  here  on  earth.  And  beyond  the  southern  limits  of 
Italy  lies  that  fair  and  rich  island  of  Sicily,  once  a  bright  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  but  now  enslaved  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors  of 
Africa,  who  cruelly  ill-use  the  servants  of  Christ.  It  little  boots  if  we 
rule  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  from  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone  to  the  Danube,  if  South  Italy  be  not  ours,  if  Sicily  follow  the 
false  Prophet,  and  if  the  Greek  who  still  calls  himself  Roman  Emperor 
reign  within  two  days’  march  of  Rome.  Be  it  by  arms,  or  be  it  by 
policy,  we  are  bent  on  transmitting  to  our  heir  all  Italy  as  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  acknowledged  title  of  sole  Imperator  Augustus.  Right 
reverend  and  most  noble  councillors,  shall  this  be  done  by  policy  or  by 
arms  ?  ” 

A  long  silence  ensued,  for  none  knew  to  which  course  the  Emperor 
inclined,  and  they  hesitated  to  thwart  his  purpose.  Otto  looked  round 
and  scanned  the  faces  of  the  councillors. 

“  My  Lord  of  Capua  and  Beneventum,”  he  said,  “  you  look  like  a 
man  who  knows  his  own  mind,  and  your  fiefs  lie  next  to  those  of  the 
Greek.  What  says  the  Count  Pandulph  ?  ” 

“  My  liege,”  blurted  forth  the  impetuous  “  Iron-Head,”  “  my  voice 
is  for  war — open,  sudden,  and  to  the  knife.  These  Greeks  are  crafty 
as  foxes,  and  cowardly  as  sheep.  Hold  no  parley  with  them.  Give 
me  the  order  to  march  and  twenty  thousand  lances,  and  we  will  sweep 
them  away  to  the  bay  of  Tarentum  and  the  straits  of  Messina.” 

“How  say  you,  my  Lord  Bishop,  you  who  speak  their  tongue  and 
have  seen  so  much  of  their  capital  and  court  ?  ”  said  Otto  to  Luifc- 
prand. 

“  My  liege,  as  a  civilian  and  a  churchman,  I  am  disposed  to  prefer 
the  ways  of  peace  and  of  policy.  The  brave  Count  of  Capua  would 
prove  his  valour  against  every  enemy  of  your  Imperial  Majesty.  But 
the  Lombard  and  the  Calabrian  Themes  of  the  Basileus  are  countries 
most  difficult  to  invade  or  to  conquer.  They  abound  in  mountains, 
defiles,  and  torrents;  they  are  defended  by  strong  forts  securely  placed 
on  rocks  or  on  bays  of  the  sea;  what  is  worse  is  their  fever  breeding 
plains,  which  are  certain  death  to  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  North. 
That  which  is  even  more  important  is  this :  the  Byzantine  fleet  domin¬ 
ates  the  sea;  the  immense  coast  line  is  at  its  mercy;  they  can  pour 
in  endless  supplies,  provisions,  arms,  and  succour.  My  liege,  I  advise 
an  embassy  to  Byzantium.  Seek  for  your  son  a  daughter  of  their 
ruling  house.  And  let  the  dowry  of  the  Greek  Princess  be  stipulated 
to  be  the  lands  they  unjustly  withhold  from  the  King  of  Italy,  the 
Roman  Emperor.” 

“  Can  you  induce  their  Basileus  to  yield  so  much  ?  ”  asked  Otto,  with 
a  smile.  “We  fear  they  hold  themselves  to  be  at  least  our  equals  in 
place.” 

“The  fierce  Armenian  soldier,  who  has  married  the  widow  of  his 
Basileus,  is  proud  enough,  self-willed  enough,  and  filled  with  the 
ambition  of  a  rebel  angel.  But  they  tell  me  he  is  losing  favour  both 
with  Church  and  with  people.  He  is  beset  on  the  North  and  on  the 
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East.  Nicephorus  is  at  death  grapple  with  the  Caliph  in  Asia;  he  is 
menaced  by  Bulgarians  and  by  Russians;  he  has  enemies  and  traitors 
in  his  capital. and  his  very  palace.  His  people  long  for  peace.  They 
are  very  rich,  very  politic,  and  careless  of  the  honour  of  their  name. 
If  well  plied  with  persuasive  words  they  will  yield.  Demand  the  hand 
of  Theophano,  the  daughter  of  Romanus,  with  the  Italian  Themes  as 
her  dowry.  The  Empire  will  regain  two  noble  provinces.  Our  imperial 
prince  will  gain  a  lovely  bride.  And  the  grandson  of  your  Majesties, 
a  third  Otto  that  is  to  be,  will  wear  the  crown  of  a  sole  and  undivided 
empire,  without  a  rival  and  without  an  enemy.” 

“  You  look  gloomy,  most  noble  Duke,”  said  the  Emperor,  as  he 
turned  with  a  keen  eye  to  Burckhard  at  his  side,  “  does  this  splendid 
prospect  of  our  sagacious  Bishop  not  approve  itself  to  your  valour  ?  ” 

“  My  liege,”  said  the  Duke,  stoutly,  his  huge  limbs  writhing  with 
suppressed  excitement,  “your  Grace  is  a  German  King;  I  am  a 
German  Duke.  Your  realm.  North  of  the  Alps,  is  of  vast  extent,  and 
in  perpetual  peril  of  enemies,  traitors,  and  conspiracies.  Half  of  it 
has  only  been  won  or  pacified  by  your  own  invincible  arm  and  your 
unsleeping  wisdom.  Danes,  Poles,  Slavs,  Hungarians,  and  Franks, 
are  not  finally  crushed.  They  may  pour  in  again.  Not  whilst  you 
live,  my  honoured  chief.  But  will  this  fair  boy  by  your  side  wield 
the  mighty  sword  of  his  father?  Will  an  unborn  Otto  be  able  to 
control  the  brave,  free,  aspiring  races  of  our  Fatherland?  Will 
younger  Ottos  curb  the  restless  mob  of  Rome  and  the  craft  of  these 
Italian  barons  ?  My  king,  return  to  your  German  Kingdom,  and 
make  that  secure  for  your  house  and  your  people.  Let  not  the  house 
of  Henry,  the  Saxon,  be  drowned  in  these  Italian  lagoons,  and  the 
blood  of  Saxon  warriors  drench  the  pestilential  plains  of  Italy. 
They  are  brave  as  men  can  be,  but  they  are  not  proof  against  the 
fevers,  and  the  wiles — and  the  harlots  of  this  land  of  sin,  of  poison, 
and  of  ruin.” 

“  The  Holy  Father  will  not  admit  this  Apocalyptic  picture  of  the 
Eternal  City,”  said  Otto,  with  a  lofty  smile,  “and  you  forget,  most 
noble  Duke,  that  we  are  the  Roman  Emperor,  crowned  of  God,  by  his 
Holiness  here.  We  together  are  charged  by  Christ,  the  Son,  with  the 
care  of  the  Church  Catholic  and  this  Holy  Empire,  of  which  Italy 
is  the  oldest  and  fairest  part.  What  says  his  Holiness  ?  ”  the  Emperor 
asked,  calmly  restraining  the  storm  rising  between  his  Teuton  and  his 
Latin  councillors. 

“  Our  advice  will  be  given  in  the  private  ear  of  your  Imperial 
Majesty,  as  is  most  meet  for  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  Christ.  But 
I  will  ask  you  now  to  listen  to  my  young  friend  here,  this  learned 
brother,  who  has  seen  so  much  of  the  courts  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy, 
whose  observations  may  be  useful  to  your  Grace.” 

Otto  assented  with  a  gracious  smile,  and  the  young  monk  Gerbert 
stepped  forward  at  the  summons,  his  keen  face  lighted  up  with  genius, 
and  the  play  of  Gallic  eloquence  dancing  in  his  mobile  lips. 

“  If  I  presume  to  speak  in  this  August  presence,  and  in  so  eminent 
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a  council,  it  is  only  that  I  have  lived  in  the  lands  of  the  Franks  and  in 
that  of  the  Caliph  of  Spain,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  powers 
that  lie  to  the  West  of  the  Empire  and  of  this  Italian  kingdom.  The 
wealth,  the  power,  the  science  and  the  arts  possessed  by  the  people 
who  obey  the  Ommeyad  Caliph  at  Cordova  are  incredible — not  easily 
to  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  them.  The  so-called 
Fatimite  Caliph  of  Africa  has  power  and  resources  equally  great.  It 
is  he  who  holds  in  his  grasp  the  rich  island  of  Sicily.  In  Asia  the 
children  of  the  false  Prophet  have  been  gaining  for  generations  on  the 
people  of  Christ.  To  the  North  and  to  the  East  of  the  German  realm 
there  lie  Poles,  Hungarians,  Russians,  and  Slavonians,  who  are  hardly 
within  the  fold  of  the  Church,  who  care  little  for  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
the  Emperor,  and  even  less  for  our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
It  will  be  a  tremendous  task  to  make  them  Catholic  and  Romans.  If 
all  this  be  so,  the  union  of  all  Christian  princes  and  of  all  Christian 
churches,  is  the  one  thing  urgent  and  necessary.  Let  us  pray  for 
the  day  when  all  Christian  rulers  and  all  Christian  men  may  go  forth 
in  a  holy  war  against  the  unbelievers,  to  rescue  the  tomb  of  Christ 
and  of  His  blessed  Mother,  of  the  Apostles  and  Saints,  and  to  preserve 
the  people  of  our  Lord  from  the  blasphemies  of  Mahomet.  It  will 
soon  need  all  the  combined  strength  of  Christendom  to  protect  the 
Church  of  Christ.  That  will  be  a  most  terrible  day  when  Christian 
princes  and  Christian  Churches  are  in  death  grip  with  each  other. 
Would  that  our  sovereign  Lord,  the  Emperor,  could  make  some  alli¬ 
ance  with  those  who  rule  in  Byzantium !  Oh !  that  Old  Rome  could 
be  led  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  of  brotherly  communion  to  New 
Rome.  Oh !  that  one  day  all  those  who  claim  the  inheritance  of 
Constantine  might  do  homage  to  an  imperial  descendant  of  our  Lord 
the  Emperor.” 

“  May  I  speak,  since  this  matter  of  state  seems  to  touch  so  closely 
myself?”  said  the  Imperial  youth,  with  his  sweet  smile  and  bright 
look  to  his  father.  “  I  long  for  such  a  bride  as  the  Bishop  describes 
the  Princess,  lovely,  graceful,  brilliant — with  all  the  charm  of  that 
polished  court  and  all  the  genius  of  old  Greece.  Her  mother  came, 
they  say,  from  Lacedaemon,  and  drew  her  race  from  the  hero  kings  of 
Sparta,  of  whom  I  have  read  with  my  tutor  in  old  Plutarch.” 

■'His  imperial  highness  speaks  the  truth  with  his  usual  discern¬ 
ment,"  fawned  the  courtly  Bishop;  “they  who  have  not  seen  Byzan¬ 
tium  cannot  imagine  its  splendour  and  the  majesty  of  its  state.  An 
alliance  with  the  daughter  of  Romanus,  the  Basileus,  granddaughter 
of  the  eighth  Constantine  Born-in-the-Purple,  as  they  boast  so  often, 
would  give  fresh  glory  even  to  the  son  of  Otto,  to  the  grandson  of 
Henry.  The  Empire  of  the  mighty  Charles  has  been  sundered  for 
a  hundred  years.  If  it  were  merged  by  marriage  in  the  race  of 
Constantine  it  would  shine  forth  again  like  the  sun  risen  after  a 
gloomy  night.” 

“  What  says  our  Empress  ?  ”  asked  Otto,  “  for  this  touches  her  deeply, 
too,  and  must  move  a  mother’s  heart.” 
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“  My  Lord,”  said  Adelheida,  still  beautiful,  thoughtful,  and  loving, 
devoted  to  the  hero  of  her  young  dreams,  “  a  Greek  Princess,  graceful, 
accomplished,  and  intelligent,  would  add  fresh  lustre  and  culture  even 
to  your  throne,  mighty  as  it  is.” 

“  But  will  our  advances  be  well  received  by  him  who  occupies  the 
Golden  Palace  of  Justinian?  ”  said  Otto. 

“  Nicephorus  Phocas,”  said  the  Bishop,  positively,  “  is  between  the 
Devil  and  the  deep  sea,  as  our  Lombard  proverb  runs;  he  has  no 
choice.  He  will  grasp  your  offer.  He  has  restless  Bulgarians  on  his 
Northern  border,  and  fierce  Saracens  on  his  Eastern  frontier.  Byzan¬ 
tine  churchmen  and  officials  now  in  Rome  here  tell  me  that  the  people 
and  the  Church  are  weary  of  him.  The  army  has  a  new  favourite. 
The  widow  whom  he  married  cares  for  him  no  more.  Nicephorus  will 
yield,  if  he  be  pressed  by  an  envoy  of  superior  culture,  who  knows  how 
to  handle  an  uncouth  soldier.” 

“We  will  consider  of  this  embassy  and  project  of  alliance,”  said 
Otto,  as  he  broke  up  the  council.  “  Mother  and  son,  churchmen  and 
civilians,  are  for  peace,  love,  and  friendship.  My  lord  of  the  Iron 
Head  and  of  the  Iron  Hand,  with  his  gallant  men-at-arms,  is  all  for 
war.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to  try  them  both,  and  see  which  of 
the  two  our  friend  the  Basileus  prefers.  My  Lords,  and  reverend  sirs, 
we  thank  you.” 


{To  he  contimied.) 
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